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Art. I .—Christian Morals. By the Rev. William Sewell, Fellow 
ami Tutor of Exeter College, &e. Sec. Burns, London. 1S40. 

In recurring to the subject of modern Moral Philosophy, which 
we have in some measure treated in a former number, we have 
great pleasure in heading our article with Mr. Sewell’s recent book; 
a book which we regard with great satisfaction, as opening a line 
of thought deeper and truer than has been usual with speculators 
on that subject. What Mr. Sewell has done for Moral Philo¬ 
sophy, as professor of that department of science in Oxford, must 
be very well known to many of our readers. The zeal with which 
he has devoted himself to the performance of the duties of an 
office offering a most trifling remuneration, and the success which 
has attended his efforts in raising and directing a taste for such 
inquiries, is a most encouraging fact to those who are anxious to 
see the Universities a real defence and bulwark of the Church. 
And the present publication is in every wav calculated to extend 
the effect which the author’s labours have already produced. We 
do not mean that all his readers will go along with him in all, either 
of his principles or his deductions; indeed we should have many 
friendly differences with him ourselves; but his boldness of view, 
fertility of expression, his freedom, and his eagerness, cannot fail 
to startle and arrest many of those who differ from him, sug¬ 
gesting thoughts which they will And it difficult to get rid of, and 
to enlarge and enrich the views of those who are more disposed 
to acquiesce in the main principles of his teaching. We may 
learn from him even when we stop short of his conclusions. 

With the system of Utilitarianism, Mr. Sewell’s philosophy 
stands in almost a grotesque degree of contrast. Scarce a funda¬ 
mental axiom of Bentham’s philosophy or peculiarity of Bentham’s 
tone could be named, with which he does not come into point- 
blank conflict. Bentham’s mind is dry and methodical, ever limiting 
itself to a single point, cautious lest it should rise above itself, more 
NO. lvii.— JAN. 1841. n 
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than suspicious of taste, imagination or enthusiasm. Mr. Sewell’s 
treatise is unsystematic, rich and various,—catching eagerly at, 
or rather throwing profusely around on all that he touches, all 
sorts of attractive associations,—anxious to link together all things 
rather than to examine them in detail,—eager to rise to high and 
noble thoughts, rather than cautions of exceeding strict accuracy 
ot statement. Mr. Bentham places virtue in self-love; Mr. Sewell 
in self-denial, sacrifice ‘‘without a thought of self.” Mr. Bentham 
makes desire the only possible moving principle of human action, 
(and we confess that therein we agree with Mr. Bentham); Mr. 
Sewell considers all desire, even (we understand him to say) of 
goodness, as evil. Bentham says that the only mode of ascertaining 
duty is by judging each for himself what will give him most plea¬ 
sure; Mr. Sewell, by the testimony which those entrusted with our 
education bear to an external law which we can but imperfectly 
understand, but arc bound to obey. Mr. Bentham dismisses re¬ 
ligion as incapable oi serving as the foundation even of a false 
system of morality; Mr. Sewell unhesitatingly and consistently 
takes it as the foundation of his; and by so doing deserves the 
gratitude ot all who wish to see philosophy reinstated in its power 
and genuineness,—who wish to see moral science deal with us as 
we are, as the creatures of God with His will for our law, His 
voice within us or without us for our informant, and His influences 
continually acting as our support and guide. 

f 'My dear reader, he says, “you imagine that all this has little con¬ 
nection with ethics. ^ on think ethics a science, in which no words 
arc to occur, but conscience, and duty, and virtue, and vice, and expe¬ 
diency, and reason: that the facts and doctrines of religion, and still 
more of Christianity, and still more of the Catholic Church, are out of 
place upon a work upon morals. So we have been taught to think of 
late years. And men have risen up professing to teach you how to act, 
and to point out the way to happiness, and to analyze your affections, and 
to explain why this is right and that is wrong, without giving a single 
hint, even that they believed in a God ; still less that he has provided 
any standard or judge of right, or any means for attaining it, or any 
testimony to the truths which he has declared, apart from what men call 
the system oi nature. Ot old this was not so : and in the earliest times 
of Christianity no such thing existed as a science of morals apart from 
the science of religion. Christianity was the only ethical system, and 
Christian ministers the only ethical teachers.”—p. 33. 

Ami then lie proceeds to show the necessity of thus having re¬ 
course to a higher authority, and a more certain knowledge Ilian 
we can command for ourselves. Ethics, he lays down, is the science 
ol education,—to educate we must understand,—and what is it 
that we have to understand ? 
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“The human mind is not as marble to the sculptor, it is not a dead, 
passive, inert substance, which yields unresistingly to the hand which 
would mould it. Far from it. It is a living thing, full of motion, and 
with its own laws of motion : rapid as thought, unseen, and untraceablc, 
‘ glancing from heaven to earth, and from earth to heaven/ and gather¬ 
ing from every turn innumerable combinations of its own ideas, like the 
shapes in a kaleidoscope. And no eye of man can follow it, and no hand 
or voice commands its progress. And these changes do not pass away, 
leaving it as it was; but every one, like the thousand imperceptible 
touches by which time mellows a picture, or eats into a ruin, leaves its 
trace behind it; here a stain, and there a lustre; here adding strength, 
and there decay; here corroding its very heart, there consolidating and 
coating it with a hard and imperishable shell. What would a painter 
say, if, while he was working on his canvass, the lines shifted themselves, 
one colour faded, another became vivid, others melted away together, all 
the tints and figures became floating like a quicksand, or like motes in a 
sunbeam, and he, knowing little or nothing of the laws of these changes, 
unable to see the greater part of them, incapable of combining his colours 
so as to keep them fixed, was told to continue his picture ? And so it is 
with man. The education of man is beyond the reach of man. He knows 
nothing, and can know nothing, of the secret fluctuations of the mind ; 
and without knowing these, how can he control or turn them to his pur¬ 
pose ? For an hour, perhaps, on some great occasion of one absorbing 
passion, an orator may bend the mind to his will, and hold it steady to 
one end; but an orator is one of the rarest creations of nature ; and his 
time is limited, and the circumstances of his action rare.”—pp. 3d, 35. 

Again he urges the responsibility of education. By what right, 
he asks, if not by a divine one, do we dare attempt to bend the 
mind of a child, will he or will he not, into that direction which 
we choose to think good for him? 

The solution of both is in the same fact, we are commanded, the 
Church is commissioned and taught to—educate. In the Church 
we have a 

“communication from God, telling us what the human mind is, which 
we cannot see ; giving us positive rules for combining our external circum¬ 
stances, so that if these fail, we shall at least have the satisfaction of having 
acted in obedience to God; promising moreover the gift of some super¬ 
natural influence to work where we cannot penetrate, softening and 
moulding, and bending to our touch, man’s nature in the inmost recesses 
of his heart. Without this, education is a dream. It is empty specu¬ 
lation, guess-work, gambling, in which the best planned schemes may 
fail and the worst answer; and no consolation will remain for disap¬ 
pointment, and no satisfaction in success.”—p. 37. 

We could wish to dwell longer on Mr. Sewell’s book, much as 
there is in it which invites and would most amply repay, not in¬ 
deed expansion and developemeut, in which it would be bold to 
compete with Mr. Sewell himself, but, what is equally the office 
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of u reviewer, grouping and perhaps modification. But one attrac¬ 
tive point we must here remark on, which is the peculiar reality 
with which the author places himself before his readers. It is a 
book which makes itself felt not as a thing but as a person; any 
one who takes it up must feel that he is conversing with its author. 
Mr. Sewell considers written instruction as infinitely short of oral 
in vivacity and truth, and his book we should say bears the impress 
of his theory. It is spoken, not written. We seem to be in com¬ 
pany with a rich and rapid mind, evolving its own thoughts, rather 
than to be receiving results of those thoughts in their corrected, 
and perhaps colder shapes. This adds great interest to a book, 
but has the disadvantage of a certain want of method and accu¬ 
racy. But we will make Mr. Sewell his own apologist. 

“ Great composers,” he says, ‘‘in all arts work by an instinct, by an en¬ 
thusiasm, which supersedes thought, which forms conceptions from with¬ 
out, which hurries them away under the impulse of feeling (an impulse 
of which they can give no account), hy means of which they are not 
conscious, to results which they themselves are rarely able to appreciate. 
All that reason does, is to stand as sentinel over the instinctive move¬ 
ments of the mind, and stop them when transgressing law. Hence, when 
the critic presumes to create, he always fails; hence, ‘poets are born, not 
made;’ hence, the highest ebullitions of genius have always been accom¬ 
panied with something that borders on absence of mind, on enthusiasm, 
almost on madness ; hence, the instant that rules have been laid down for 
making fine statues, or fine poems, or fine speeches, or fine buildings, 
excellence has disappeared from the world, just as if we endeavoured to 
put a carriage in motion, by substituting for the horses which draw it 
the reins which are intended to guide them. 

“The principle is universal. Apply it in education. Take a child, 
and instead of allowing nature to work of itself, while you only stand by 
and guard it from excesses and aberrations, frame to yourself a scheme 
of perfection, prescribe every movement, mould every limb, direct every 
action, suggest every feeling; and then compare the bandaged, crippled, 
helpless, and distorted mummy, which your art produces, with the healthy 
vigorous boy who has grown up hy the mountain-side, under the free air 
of heaven, under no other control but that which endeavoured to save it 
from evil, instead of producing good.”—p. 207. 

This has much truth in it, but it certainly requires modification as 
a practical view', and indeed of this no one can be more aware than 
Mr. Sewell; no one can paint more graphically than he has done 
the peculiar danger into which this view may lead its votaries. 
Indeed the picture is so vividly true that we cannot persuade our¬ 
selves that Mr. Sewell has not at some time or other experimen¬ 
tally convinced himself of its accuracy. 

“ In the first place, then, the mind once set in motion runs on of itself 
into its own channels, and cannot be cheeked without an effort, an effort is 
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painful. A boy sits clown before bis book : some word suggests to him 
a game at ball. Instantly his imagination diverges from the book to the 
play-ground, and to recall it is a hard task ; to indulge it is full of plea¬ 
sure. He cannot make the effort 3 and the task is not learned. An as¬ 
tronomer, as Newton, observes some fact in a star, instantly his imagi¬ 
nation, or power of stringing together new combinations of ideas, springs 
out into a large theory explanatory of the whole system of the universe. 
And the ideas follow each other so readily, and their symmetry is so 
fascinating, that it recpiires a struggle to break them off, and fix the at¬ 
tention once more upon facts. It is thus that men delight in throwing 
themselves back in an easy chair, and abandoning the mind to its own reve¬ 
ries, that they sit for hours by the side of a flowing stream, not listening 
(for listening implies an effort), but allowing all their senses to stand open 
and admit every object that appears, the ripple on the water, the floating 
clouds, the wandering insect, the murmuring of leaves, the songs of the 
birds, all the wavering lights and shades of a summer morn, and they call 
it luxury. But to keep one thought steadily before the mind, to put 
curbs and bridles into the mouth of our restless wandering fancy, to pro¬ 
hibit the approach of every idea, which does not combine with our leading 
inquiry, this is the act of thinking •, and with it the brow becomes wrinkled, 
and the hair turns grey.”—p. 190. 

Surely none could write so truly who had not himself under¬ 
gone the struggle and fathomed the difficulty. 

We must practice however something of the lesson to which 
Mr. Sewell’s last extract calls us, by breaking off from the con¬ 
sideration of his beautiful pages, and returning to what is a much 
drier and duller subject, but the one which we have chosen lor 
this article,—Utilitarianism: Mr. Sewell must be considered to 
be rather in contrast than in opposition to it. The enemies with 
whom he deals are of a different cast, being rather the different 
shades of Rationalism. And it is the very marked character ol 
this contrast that has justified us in taking the opportunity to 
pay our due tribute of respect to the talent and high principle 
which characterizes his book. 

And now in resuming the subject which we commenced in the 
article already mentioned, we hope our readers will not think it 
too like an essay if we recapitulate as shortly as possible part ol 
what we then said. 

In that Article we endeavoured to exhibit the character and 
position of Bentham’s Moral Philosophy, the philosophy which 
maintains that the only possible motives to human action are the 
hope of pleasure and fear of pain ; and the only possible means 
of determining what is right action are by examining what will pro¬ 
duce the greatest sum of pleasure to the party whose interest is in 
question: and that any other meaning of right is no meaning at all. 

In contradiction to this we maintained, that any man, on burly 
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examining his own heart, might ascertain positively that lie had 
the powers, and perceived as self-evident the truths, of which Ben- 
tham’s system was the denial. That he might assure himself that 
he was not unable to act for the benefit of others even though it 
were clear that by such action he would certainly prejudice his 
own happiness; and that he might also perceive that in many cases 
of conflict between these two motives it was not a matter of in¬ 
difference which course he adopted, but that the side of self- 
sacrifice, real, uncompensated self-sacrifice, might truly and with 
meaning be called the more right, noble, or admirable alternative. 
And we endeavoured to enable any one who chose, so to question 
himself as to feel the truth of this. We then confessed that if a 
man did choose to accept fairly all the consequences which we 
offered him; if he did, after consideration and self-examination 
had, continue unable to perceive any thing in any action that could 
fairly be called goodness, except so far as it tended to increase the 
enjoymei.it of himself or of the actor (for it is not easy to ascertain 
which Bentham means by the “ party tvhose interest is in question’), 
—that then we had no more to say, and must allow such a man to 
be out of the reach of our arguments. What can be said to con¬ 
vince a deaf man of the existence of sound, if he chooses to deny 
its probability and call it a “vague generality?” 

Such persons then we shall leave to themselves. But the sub¬ 
ject cannot so be despatched; for Bentham’s arguments against 
that system of morality which is founded on the assumption of a 
conscience, ought to be met, whatever becomes of the conclusions 
which he draws from them. This then we shall attempt now to 
do, only repeating that our object is not to prove our system to one 
who is capable of believing Benthamism, but to convince those 
who feel in their own hearts the existence of such things as good¬ 
ness and purity, that there is no insuperable argument against 
their continuing to feel so—no sufficient reason why they should 
distrust those convictions on which this moral nature is built. 
We repeat this because it is highly desirable at starting to deposit 
the onus probandi with its right owner; and not be called incon¬ 
clusive for not proving what we consider our opponents bound to 
prove impossible. 

The Utilitarian objections are levelled against the unsystematic 
character of the information which is based on a moral sense or 
conscience—on an instinctive approbation of certain modes of ac¬ 
tion, or apprehension of certain independent moral axioms. And 
their argument is, that, if we set up more than one independent 
source of moral obligation, more than one ultimate moral law 
(as, for instance, justice and benevolence) we leave ourselves with¬ 
out any means of balancing their respective obligations where 
they clash, as it is plain they continually will. 
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This objection may be urged against the ordinary notions of 
morality under either of its two aspects. First, as the theoretical 
developement of one or more immutable principles of right; and, 
secondly, as a practical answer to the question which every man 
has to ask, “How ought 1 to spend my life?” 

And it is said of the ordinary theory, first, that as a theory it 
may be show'll incapable of developement at all, self-contradictory 
and inapplicable to its subject matter; and, secondly, as a guide 
that it cannot in fact furnish mankind with any clear practical rule 
of action. The first is a purely speculative and almost metaphy¬ 
sical question, and as such we shall get rid of it as fast as w'e can. 
The second is of a strictly moral character, and in discussing it we 
shall take occasion to bring out, as far as we can, our own view' 
of the province and character of true Moral Philosophy. 

First then the Utilitarian abstract argument takes on itself to 
show that on the hypothesis of several independent moral princi¬ 
ples, not only zee cannot form a theory, but no theory can by possi¬ 
bility be formed. 

This statement of course, if it can be proved, is conclusive here, 
where we are discussing, not practical and subordinate rules which 
may w'ell be imperfect and inconsistent, but the nature of things, 
the ultimate and immutable laws of good and evil. But as it is 
conclusive if proved—so is any thing short of the most rigid de¬ 
monstration absolutely worthless. For men will do well to remem¬ 
ber that in discussing these high and deep laws we arc canvassing 
the thoughts of the Most High. When we speak of immutable 
morality we are speaking of Him; of those perfect laws wdiich 
we “ apprehend as certainly to determine the Divine conduct as 
speculative truth and falsehood necessarily determine the Divine 
judgment.”* And on a mere speculative subject so plainly beyond 
our grasp, any arguments which w e ordinarily speak of as “ strong,” 
as “ having considerable force,” and u appearance of truth,” nay 
even as “unanswerable”—any in short that do not carry clear and 
unavoidable conviction, are, we repeat, worth simply nothing. 

And now what are the statements against which the objection 
is supposed to lie? What is our belief of these immutable laws of 
morality? We begin by asserting that, in certain classes of actions, 
w'e detect certain properties, which we call goodness or badness, 
properties best distinguishable by the feelings which they excite, 
and which enable us to recognize them; generally called in this 
kind of discussion approbation and disapprobation. 'Flic words 
are cold and inadequate always, in some applications of them pro¬ 
fane, but this need not interfere with their use for our present 


* Culler’s Anal. pt. in cap. a, p. 408. 
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purpose. But then we say further, and it is here that the present 
question lies, that not only have we these instinctive feelings of 
approbation and disapprobation, but on reflection we are able to 
perceive a certain propriety of connexion, in a sense necessary, 
between the feeling and the act, which excites it. The fact that 
pleasure results from eating after a fast, or pain from a wound or 
blow, we can only acknowledge as a fact; universal indeed, but 
plainly arbitrary in its nature. We cannot say that a contrary 
law would have been deceitful, or the feelings resulting from it 
false. It is not in any way a question of truth or falsehood: the 
feelings are what they are, and profess to tell us no more. But 
with our moral feelings, at least with some of them, it is different. 
God has given us not only an instinct against malevolence and 
injustice and falsehood, in themselves, which might be a par¬ 
ticular authoritative feeling amounting to no more than a com¬ 
mand, and given for a particular purpose, but has enabled us on 
reflection to perceive and know that these things are bad—so that 
we can take upon ourselves to say that any being which had the 
contrary instinct would be mistaken. Not only may we say 
that the voice of God is within us, directing us to go this way 
and not that, giving us practical guidance; but we may say that 
He has shown us truth: and we can pronounce that any who say 
that goodness is nothing hut the production of happiness, or no¬ 
thing but the enforcement of the law of strict desert, or nothing 
hut the reception or promulgation of truth, is limiting the forms 
of goodness falsely. We can never indeed be sure that we have 
worded the truth unexceptionably; we are sure that we have not 
conceived it adequately. But still when we say that justice and 
benevolence are each in themselves and for themselves good, we may 
feel certain that we mean something and something true ; and that 
our words point towards that something though they may not ex¬ 
press it fully. We claim to see truth most indistinctly indeed, but 
most certainly. This is the case with our notion of desert itself, 
on which justice is founded. We can see most certainly that of 
two apparent acts or characters one deserves better than another, 
but as to the absolute desert of either, even supposing a most in¬ 
timate knowledge of the facts, we are almost entirely in the dark— 
we are like men looking at a map without a scale of distances. 
Comparative lengths are plain enough, of absolute ones we learn 
simply nothing. It is hardly too much to say that we are unable 
of ourselves to form any guess as to what strict justice requires, 
and are left entirely to external revelation or faith as our guide. 
When we question ourselves on the subject, we do not feel puz¬ 
zled or embarrassed, but at once repelled. It is at once clear to 
us that we want the faculty necessary to grapple with the question; 
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and so, it must be acknowledged, we feel when we endeavour to 
imagine a law by which the dictates of benevolence and justice, 
when discordant, shall be weighed against each other. But when 
we really think about the question, is not this imperfection of our 
present faculties, itself a full answer to the objection to which it 
gives occasion? That we do not see the law is plainly no leal ob¬ 
jection to its existence—we must see its impossibility; and surely 
any one who considers the metaphysical perplexities into which 
almost all our notions of time and space, force, identity, and, still 
more, infinity, maybe pursued, will hardly take on himself to pro¬ 
nounce that be does see this and can decide that there is no way out 
ot the difficulty. For example, to our feelings there does appear 
to be a common property in all these separate excellences, the very 
property which we call goodness. And it does not seem incon¬ 
ceivable, that though we only know it in the varying forms in 
which it touches our feelings, without being able exactly to analyze 
what it is in them which so touches us, it may still be in idea as 
entirely separable from these as any other quality, from the par¬ 
ticular shapes in which it embodies itself, and capable perhaps 
of as distinct and accurate admeasurement in the eye of our All¬ 
wise Ruler as weight or number: and if so the objection ceases. 
One inability to deal with this kind of question is indeed such, 
that the words we have used sound frivolous. But it must be 
remembered that such vague speculations about possibilities, which 
we do not profess to understand, are only used to illustrate, to an 
objector, his and our common ignorance. 

But then, supposing this objection withdrawn—suppose it 
granted that the ordinary view of morals cannot be pronounced 
in its nature impossible—still does not the fact that questions 
may be asked, which, though they may be answerable, yet have 
never yet received a definite and systematic answer on any other 
view than the Utilitarian, afford a presumption in favour of that 
view? Certainly it does. Presumptions exist in favour of the 
most monstrous propositions. A presumption arises in favour of 
every fact asserted in a newspaper, a presumption so great that we 
believe it forthwith, unless we have some reason to disbelieve it. 
But the question here is, whether those presumptions in favour of 
Utilitarianism are strong enough to overpower the enormous im¬ 
probability with which we see it at first sight to be encumbered; 
and on this question it may be worth while stopping to discuss. 

First, we would observe, that the philosophy of Bentham’s, 
which relies almost on this ground of definite producible system, 
is a godless philosophy. .Meaning by the word godless, not 
that it goes out of its way to deny the existence of a Deity, or 
His interference in human affairs, but that it is without God; it 
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refuses to take cognizance of Him—aims at dispensing with 
Him—assumes that a philosophy which professes to investigate 
the truth concerning human nature, is not to allow the hypothesis 
of an Almighty Governor to appear in its speculations. 

“ It may be wondered,” he says in his investigation of the principles 
adverse to that of utility, “ that in all this no mention has been made 
of the theological principle; meaning that principle which professes to 
recur for the standard of right and wrong to the will of God. But the 
case is that this is not in fact a distinct principle. It is never any thing 
more or less than one or other of the three before-mentioned principles” 
(utilitarianism, asceticism or caprice), “ presenting itself under another 
shape. The xcill. of God here meant cannot be his revealed will as 
contained in the sacred writings; for that is a system which nobody 
ever thinks ot recurring to at this time of day, for the details of political 
administrations : and even before it can be applied to the details of 
private conduct, it is universally allowed, by the most eminent divines of 
all persuasions, to stand in need of pretty ample interpretations ; else 
to what use are the works of these divines? And for the guidance of 
these interpretations, it is also allowed that some other standard must be 
assumed. The will then which is meant on this occasion, is that which 
may be called the presumptive will: that is to say, that which is pre¬ 
sumed to be his will on account of the conformity of its dictates to those 
of some other principle .”—Morals and Legislation, i. pp. 37, 38. 

And so on—and then in a note he adds: 

tc The principle of theology refers every thing to God's pleasure. 
But what is God’s pleasure ? God does not — he confessedly does not 
now—either speak or write to us. How then are we to know what is 
bis pleasure ? By observing what is our own pleasure, and pronouncing 
it to be his. Accordingly, what is called the pleasure of God, is, and 
must necessarily be, revelation"’ (which has been already disposed of) 
” apart, neither more nor less than the good pleasure of the person, who¬ 
ever he be, who is pronouncing what he believes, or pretends to be, God's 
pleasure .”—Morals and Legislation, i. p. 3S. 

It is in such passages as these that the real and fundamental 
difference between Bentham’s philosophy and our own is to be 
found. IIis is practically, at least, an infidel philosophy. And 
to an infidel the argument, from apparent order and method, 
does really come with enormous force. To an infidel, and to 
him only, the value set on system by the present generation 
as an evidence of truth, is not strained or unnatural, as it ought 
to appear, though unfortunately it does not, to those who 
believe and trust in God. But this is important and must be 
insisted on. 

Every body feels that the nature of things must have some 
centre. To suppose that the universe, that the physical world, 
or that our own moral nature, is the mere chance result of a 
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jumble of discordant principles, may have been maintained for 
a short time by single unbelievers or classes of unbelievers, or 
as a temporary position in order to have something to say, but 
must be felt weak and unsatisfactory even to the intellect, 
beyond even the common unsatisfactoriness of unbelief. This 
centre, then, the believer looks for in a being —a will —a person — 
the infidel in a laze. For if every thing can be made to converge 
in a point short of God, the intellect need go no further. To 
him, then, the establishment of such a law is of vital importance : 
it is the key-stone of his system : without it he cannot freely deny 
the counter-system which he hates : and in it he hopes to have 
the true, real and ultimate key to the mass of phenomena which 
surround him. It is no slight question to him, whether De La Place 
has succeeded in deducing the whole material world from a lump 
of matter, revolving with great velocity, in great heat—or Mill 
and Bentham, in tracing all moral phenomena to the mere sense 
of pleasure and foresight of consequences, no mere matter of 
science to be candidly weighed, and dispassionately remanded 
for further examination, should the evidence prove less than 
might have been expected. Such statements come to him with 
such a weight of d priori probability, as almost throws the onus 
probandi on those who oppose, not on those who advance them; 
they are what he expected; what all great minds have sighed for; 
what nature points to; rather impatiently demands; what must 
be, and what must be discoverable—unless there is a God. 
And besides he has nothing to which he can refer the unintelli¬ 
gible but authoritative instincts, by which zee profess to be guided. 
The fact that such indications of His will are to be expected 
from Him who made us, leads us to acquiesce readily in them 
when they come. We expect internal convictions, just as he 
expects system. But he has no such antecedent probability to 
support him in trusting his own heart; lie docs not feel that he 
is in the hands of a guiding Power, who is taking care of him. 
He must have a definite, sensible, immediate, producible test of 
his own for all he believes and docs, or else what is to become of 
him ? And what so good a one as order and system ? To him then 
system is indeed necessary; he must systematize or he must fall. 
And it is on this assumed necessity that this Utilitarian argument 
is powerful; on the assumption that he may claim to find in 
nature, a rigid uniformity of action; a self-sufficiency; an ability 
to work out by the mere unassisted force of its own general laws 
those results which somehow, and in some sense, all seem to 
acknowledge as the ends of the creation. 

The believer looks far differently on philosophy. The creation 
which he sees, and its laws, are to him a means, and not the only 
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means, in the hands of a Superior Being, for accomplishing 
certain purposes—purposes with which he is in a great measure 
acquainted. To him then every theory or fact is incredible, not 
so far as it is incapable of being reduced to system, but so far 
as it implies inconsistency of purpose in the Governor of the 
World. He looks not for uniformity of action, but for unity of 
design. He is satisfied without any accurate knowledge of the 
laws of nature, and finds no great fault with such laws as do but 
imperfectly work out the ends for which they seem to be de¬ 
signed; seeing there is one above who is able and willing to 
supply their deficiencies. True such interferences are not to be 
hastily assumed, or without sufficient occasion ; but true again, 
that there is no great improbability in supposing that the laws of 
nature may give such occasion. True, that in the material 
occurrences which now go on around us, we see nothing in which 
we can assert such irregular interference. But true again, that 
without us we see little, and within us perhaps nothing, in which 
we can deny it. Some perhaps will be disposed to go farther. 

This is partly what people mean when they talk of the infidel 
tendencies of physical science; not of course that such investi¬ 
gations can be pushed too far, or that the conclusions to which 
they lead contradict revelation; things of course equally impos¬ 
sible if those investigations and conclusions are themselves true. 
Not this, but that a man who is constantly engaged in reducing 
every thing to law, whose ultimate object is to ascertain and fix 
that law, without reference to any Power beyond, is under a 
temptation of resting on it. All minds tend to overrate that on 
which their imagination is habitually occupied. A statesman 
will probably idolize immediate practical expediency; a political 
economist national wealth ; a scholar, intellectual cultivation; and 
the physical philosopher will be tempted to overvalue system and 
method, and to undervalue what he cannot systematize. He, 
will be easily led to think on the one hand that what he has 
methodized he has accounted for; that a law is not merely a 
statement, but a cause of action ; not an idea, but a living power, 
in fact a Deity: or, on the other hand, that information which 
God may have given him, if it cannot be methodized, cannot be 
true, and must be denied or explained away. Let it be con¬ 
sidered that the most brilliant success at which his labours aim, 
is to establish such a system as will to the intellect, and in one 
point of view, furnish a substitute for the Almighty. Surely 
there is a danger of his making the substitution in his own person, 
surely this is a peculiarity of physical science which ought to be 
pointed out; not to depreciate that science, or to abate that 
governed enthusiasm with which every study ought to be pursued 
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that is worth pursuing at all; but, first, to suggest a reason why 
such a perfect system may be undiscoverable ; secondly, whether 
it is so or not, to remind the speculator of the peculiar evils against 
which he has to guard himself. 

And these dangers are not merely imaginary, but have more or 
less resulted in fact. The advance of the physical and mathe¬ 
matical sciences, the diffusion of superficial knowledge as con¬ 
tained in abstracts, catalogues, and synopses ; the attempts made 
by popular defenders of religion and morality to contract their 
own basis as much as possible, not throwing themselves boldly 
forward upon man’s better nature, with that instinctive knowledge 
of it which real earnest goodness can and does give, but amusing 
themselves and their readers by trying upon how' narrow a 
foundation a given superstructure can be made to stand upright,— 
a feat more worthy of a Chinese juggler than a Christian phi¬ 
losopher;—all these things have created a demand in the public 
mind, as people call it, tor ingenuity and system, instead ot 
reality and depth ; have habituated men to believe that classifi¬ 
cation and definition is the highest office of philosophy, and that 
that system is necessarily the most true, which can exist at the 
expense of fewest ultimate assumptions. They have accustomed 
men’s minds to apply to all conceivable subjects, what, as so 
applied, becomes an infidel method of philosophy; we mean, the 
method of assuming first the questionable maxim, that all things 
here must be regulated by some discoverable system ; secondly, 
the absurd one, that in examining any theory or fact, the best test 
. of its truth is its tendency to fall into such a form. 

Now to some departments of knowledge this mode of treat¬ 
ment is strictly applicable ; but almost in proportion as the subject 
matter of any science has and may be seen and felt to have a 
certain substantive existence, the view of philosophy which it 
implies is false or impracticable. In mathematics, where we 
have to do with nothing but unrealities, it is absolutely just. Here 
we do not deal with forms as nature presents them to us ; with 
the shapes of trees and men and mountains; but with certain 
arbitrary ideas which we imagine for ourselves; with absolute 
“ length without breadth,” with that “ which hath neither parts 
nor magnitude,” with perfect circles, true rectilinear triangles, 
and so on—things which we never see or can see, and for which 
we claim no actual existence; objects which, as coined by our 
own will, we tnav limit and divide, analyze and compound pre¬ 
cisely as we choose. It is with possible, not actual varieties ot 
form that we have to do, and of these only with the comparatively 
few' and simple ones which suit our particular purpose ; that pur¬ 
pose being to form a system. 13ut the moment we begin to deal 
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with that which is, with the actual substances—the beings animate 
or inanimate which we actually perceive and among which we 
live, we begin also to be baffled in our attempts to comprehend, 
divide, exhaust and define. Even the appearances of external 
nature, as the least certain, so the most systematic part of that 
which we know, seem every here and there to enter a kind of 
protest against the systems in which we would include them, to 
take a malicious pleasure in puzzling their investigator with some 
unnatural alliance, or forcing him into some strange heteroge¬ 
neous classification. They compel the natural philosopher to 
locate the whale among beasts, and to class his brother fishes 
according to their skins; they inflict on the botanist a division by 
pistils and stamina, which, to an ordinary eye, appears to have no 
possible recommendation except that it does divide, and make 
the chemist think twice whether he shall not include a few select 
gases in the class “metal.” We seem to be studiously reminded 
at every turn of the artificial and arbitrary character of our 
handiwork. 

Much more is this the case when from these external appear¬ 
ances, of which we know but the appearances, we come to that 
which we know not in its outside only, but in itself; human 
feeling; all that each of us is conscious of within himself. If 
classifications before were artificial, here they actually are not. 
We find within us an instinctive admiration of justice, benevo¬ 
lence, purity, truth, gratitude; but if we would proceed further 
to define and exhaust, how hard and dry are our attempts—how 
indeterminate or else how inadequate are the words w'e use—how 
unsatisfactory our definitions and divisions to one w r ho really has 
or appreciates the feelings which they are intended to embrace— 
how utterly unequal to the task of disentangling and distinguish¬ 
ing the complicated motives by which we are acted on and 
faculties by which we act;—nay, even of defining reason itself, 
the great faculty or mass of faculties which distinguishes us so 
broadly from the brute creation! It is true, indeed, that we see 
some rudiments of system, even at first sight;—gratitude allies 
itself rather to justice or benevolence, than to truth or purity— 
patience is more allied to courage or humility, than to justice or 
truth; and so, throughout, there are doubtless indications of a 
s\stein, and accordingly systems have been attempted with more 
or less boldness. Scripture is almost pointedly various and un¬ 
systematic in its enumeration of virtues. Butler cautiously speaks, 
as if virtues might perhaps be reducible to truth, justice and bene¬ 
volence. Hume and Aristotle attempt to furnish us with definite 
lists. Woollaston resolves them all into a regard to truth, the 
Semi-utilitarian philosophers of the day into benevolence, and 
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Benlham to enlightened self-love. But it will not do. Facts— 
undeniable facts spring up and burst through their classifi¬ 
cations. Nature, and most of all human nature, refuses to be 
put into a catalogue raisounc, to be cut piecemeal and discussed 
in fractions. Nay there is in her a kind of caprice, if such a 
phrase is allowable, which looks like an impatient attempt to 
render such treatment impossible. Her very frame-w ork through¬ 
out resists it. Continuity is her law. No object or class of 
objects stands aloof with a line of demarcation round it; the nature 
of each is made up of countless different qualities, by which it 
is united, and one may almost say entangled with all that sur¬ 
rounds it; each melts into all through imperceptible and irregular 
gradations; every thing clings to every thing; at each fresh di¬ 
vision some connecting fibre has to be torn asunder, some natural 
arrangement to be disturbed ; and however necessary for certain 
particular purposes such violent and artificial disruptions may be, 
we find, as we go on, that it is on/t/ for particular purposes that 
they are so ; that the philosophy of nature is not one of sharp 
divisions and definitions, but of varying and shifting relations and 
similitudes, and indeed that our own loose phraseology, inadequate 
as it is to embrace the vast harmony ami variety of the system in 
which we are enveloped, is yet a truer expression of the state of 
things than alt the array of classes and genera with which we are 
furnished by the technical accuracy of the logician or the man of 
science. 

We are not speaking against science or logic; as soon should 
we think of speaking against lexicons. But if the office of phi¬ 
losophy is to plant in our minds a vivid and connected perception 
of all the subtle relations and analogies which connect tiling w ith 
thing as they are or may be, in all their fulness and variety, 
causing, aiding, or interfering w ith, simulating, displaying or con¬ 
cealing each other; and if the office of logic is to enable us to set 
an accurate value on words, propositions, and processes of reason¬ 
ing; and if the object of science (as seems generally understood) 
is to give uniformity and order to the subject matter which it 
takes in hand ;—if all this is the case, exceedingly valuable as the 
two latter are—valuable as modes of discipline for the intellect— 
valuable as aids in the communication and retention of know ledge 
—valuable as furnishing frequent clues for the detection of truth 
and error and ready guides for investigation ; yet it mu>t surely be 
allowed that real philosophy is not likely to gain iu depth or 
dignity when her handmaids presume to contract her province 
within the span of their own, and men pronounce every truth 
unphilosophical which is not put before them with the apparatus 
of a system or a syllogism. 
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It may be and is said that it is only the imperfect state ol 
science which enables us to say all this; no doubt it is so; but 
this will affect but the form, not the matter of what we have said. 
The fact remains that Nature has been placed before us by Pro¬ 
vidence ever since the creation of the world in the aspect in which 
we have represented it : and it cannot, therefore, be so very clear 
that it is not so to continue to the end : and then the further 
observation suggests itself, that in proportion as science is im¬ 
perfect, its conclusions are questionable—both strong arguments 
against that practice which we are opposing—the practice of 
tampering with facts to form a system. 

But this is not all. Not only is it certain that this Philosophy of 
Arrangement is at present in far too imperfect a state to afford any 
strong ground for rejecting those apparent facts which seem to 
interfere with its progress ; not only is it most uncertain whether 
it ever will or can attain completeness; but besides this it is in 
itself, to a believer in religion, a second-rate philosophy. This 
we have already observed ; but it should be drawn out more at 
length ; and it will elicit an answer to Bentham’s second ob¬ 
jection to conscience as a test of moral truth ; viz. that it does 
not furnish a clear practical guide. 

We have observed, that while the sole object of an unbeliever’s 
speculations must be to reduce every thing to a law, the believer 
views laws as subservient to intentions; and aims at tracing not 
only or not so much the action of certain principles, as the accom¬ 
plishment of certain objects, whether by regularity or irregularity, 
whether by the ordinary workings of stated laws, or by extraor¬ 
dinary interferences with them. It seems self-evident that, if there 
is a Supreme will, the highest and deepest philosophy lies in this 
line of investigation, not excluding but embracing, checking, 
regulating, uniting and promoting all those subordinate depart¬ 
ments, which at present are allowed to claim each a kind of 
narrow independence. If then this may be assumed bv a Chris¬ 
tian, and we do here assume it, the questions which a religious 
philosophy will have to answer in order (not to prove itself, but) 
to establish its own consistency, against Bentham’s objection, will 
be of the following kind. 

What are the purposes of human life and human nature as at 
present constituted, and how are these purposes accomplished r 

How far is the fact true that conscience furnishes man with no 
clear guide for action ? and so far as it is true, how far does it 
interfere with these purposes? 

To the discussion of these questions we shall devote the re¬ 
mainder of this article. 

Man’s existence here is not, as we know, an end in itself. The 
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Divine intention is, that by this life he should be fitted for another, 
infinitely more important. And accordingly if we are really to 
take an enlarged view of our present nature and capabilities, they 
must be viewed as preparatory; and the most comprehensive 
question which can be raised concerning ourselves, the question 
which most really embraces our whole nature and position, is, 
what are the means by which this life is made the preparation for 
a future one? We can see but a very little way into this question, 
it is true, compared with what remains behind ; but we can see 
as far and perhaps farther than into most others. We may gain a 
great deal of instruction as to the matter of fact how we are trained; 
though we remain utterly incompetent to appreciate objections 
against this or that particular mode of training; we may see 
that certain ends are answered by a certain disposition of means; 
though we cannot possibly see that they are the only ends, or 
that other dispositions which we do not understand have no 
purpose. We may attain much positive knowledge, but little ne¬ 
gative; may understand much about what is, though we can 
predict little what is conceivable ; may make much progress in in¬ 
forming ourselves, though little in exhausting our subject ; may 
do much to form a philosophy, though nothing to complete a 
science. 

What, then, are those capacities, or rather powers, which we 
feel in matter of fact to be formed in us here, and which we 
conceive will be useful to us hereafter. Bodily strength, quick¬ 
ness of eye, ear or limb are plainly not such; we are equally 
unauthorized to assign any permanent use to our powers of calcula¬ 
tion, of composition or of argument. But powers may be selected 
of a more inward nature, and more unlimited sphere of action, 
which we cannot but conceive to contain within them the elements 
of our future life. And some of these are worth observing, though 
in drawing them together little perhaps will be said that will 
appear new. 

Now in every state of things into which we can possibly be 
thrown, and in which we are to have capacities ol happiness and 
misery, we must have some powers of perception, and of liking or 
dislike, taste, or pieference. Let us see what are the leading 
powers of these two kinds which are forced upon us, or admitted 
by this preparatory life, and which have an appearance ol being 
calculated to be ol use to us hereafter. And, first, what abilities 
do we thus acquire for mere comprehension, lor attaching mean¬ 
ing to those sensations which come upon us from without? A 
child seems to be born totally unable m any degree to understand 
the impressions of his senses. Bonus and theii motions, coloms 
and sounds, must present themselves to him without any meaning 
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or combination, like a picture turned upside down, or a painter’s 
pallet or a moving map of the moon. It can only be by slow 
degrees that he is enabled to comprehend the notion of a material 
world surrounding him and all that it involves—distance, contact, 
solidity, weight,rest and motion; collecting, comparing, modifying, 
and familiarizing himself with these ideas in the substances by 
which they are conveyed, till at last he becomes able to interpret 
instinctively and without effort evidence concerning each of these 
properties, which, if analyzed, would resolve itself into difficult and 
tedious processes of perspective and mechanics. He is next able 
to conceive that the external substances composing this world 
have effects on himself and on each other, to embrace, that is, 
the notion of causation, and hence has attained to the perception 
of a spiritual world involved in the material one, and of which 
material phenomena are in a great measure but indications. And 
coincident with his conceptions of this spiritual world, as of the 
material, grows up the same power to interpret with rapidity and 
accuracy, by means of the imagination, those external indications 
through which it makes itself known ; a power of entering into 
people’s hearts, and divining what is there by the help of the 
merest trifle, a tone, a gesture, a turn of countenance, all too 
subtle for the analysis of those who are guided by them, but con¬ 
veying to the dullest comprehension with a degree of clearness 
and rapidity which we only do not wonder at because we are so 
used to it, whether our fellow creatures are pleased or angry, at¬ 
tentive or listless, in joke or in earnest. Of their hearts we see 
nothing, spirit cannot see spirit face to face. The exercise which 
we find forced upon us, and in which, according to our activity of 
mind, our natural capacities, our habits of looking out of our¬ 
selves, and our mode of looking into ourselves, we make various 
progress, is the exercise of imagining the hearts of our fellow 
creatures, of filling up a full and vivid picture of the inward world, 
from the trifling and inadequate indications (for so they are) which 
it is continually throwing up, and which strike our senses. The 
power in this way which is actually attained by some men is sur¬ 
prising; we feel in their presence that our very silence is laying 
our hearts open to them, that the course of our feelings is present 
to them with the same vividness as their ow n, that they see (as the 
phrase is) through and through us; and on the other hand we 
may sometimes feel for a moment that we ourselves do thoroughly 
enter into another person’s heart and feelings, a perception which 
passes through our minds perhaps, like a scent on the wind, too 
quickly to be seized or analyzed, but which does pass through, 
really and surely, and may be remembered if not recalled, per¬ 
haps as an additional bond of kindness between ourselves and 
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those with whom we have thus, as it were, ascertained a relation¬ 
ship. 

But with all this every one of us is merely presaging the truth 
at a distance, the most penetrating of us cannot come into contact 
with that of which he yet perceives the existence; we are all together 
groping in a dark room, partly right, partly wrong in our guesses; 
some only have gained a clearer knowledge than others of the lo¬ 
calities among which they are cast. Mind cannot immediately 
see into mind, cannot even conceive the means by which such in¬ 
sight can be effected; we can only see our own want, and that 
certain powers are gradually forming within us, which at any rate 
tend (though perhaps imperfectly) to supply that want, and which 
may also be preparing us to grasp with keenness and intelligence 
that which may break upon us, if ever the cloud by which we seem 
now to be embarrassed is to be removed. 

There is a second faculty very kindred to this keenness of per¬ 
ception, or rather perhaps of deduction, which may be selected as 
seeming to bear on it the impress of no mere temporary character, 
comprehensiveness of view. The one is the power of divining vividly 
from the sight of slight external indications the body of reality 
which lies beneath, proceeding instinctively from each fact back 
into its causes, and forward into its consequences, and so master¬ 
ing a full and real idea of what that one fact represents. The 
other is the power of embracing without confounding a variety of 
facts past, present, and to come—of holding in the mind a number 
of ideas each perfect in itself, yet each with relation to the rest— 
of uniting an indefinite number of objects in one view as a whole. 
This power is to a certain extent exercised in any, the commonest 
case of comparison, every time we assert any kind of likeness or 
unlikeness, preference or relation ; at the same time it is perhaps 
in this more than any other exercise of the intellect that we are 
able to feel distinctly how far our actual ability falls short of our 
capacities. Illustrations may be taken from any quarter. In mu¬ 
sic we are lirst able to distinguish a pleasing from an unpleasing 
sound and that is all; shortlv we become able to remember the 
sounds which led to it, and to view each present note coloured 
by those which we hold still in our memory, to understand, that 
is, a simple air; next we detect simultaneous sounds and melodies 
as they combine to form one harmony, and so on tdl the accom¬ 
plished musician is enabled to embrace in one grasp, as it were, 
a whole musical movement, w ith all the history and relations of 
the various threads of melody, which appear and disappear, are 
echoed, varied, entangled and disentangled, enforced and over¬ 
whelmed, through the whole composition. Thus too in examining 
a piece of mechanism, after we have mastered one bv one the va- 
c 2 
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rious ingenious contrivances by which minor difficulties are ob¬ 
viated, and the forces applied to their different destinations, we 
stop and try to see them for a moment all at once, to embrace in 
one glance all the complicated movements of the parts, as subor¬ 
dinate and ministering to the common purpose of the whole. By 
such an effort we seem to gain a kind of double power of dividing 
and concentrating our mind, so that even while we direct our main 
attention to any one part, we yet do so with a kind of active and 
real, though perhaps unconscious, recollection of a variety of other 
objects to which it has or may have reference. The same might 
be said of our mode of feeling the composition of a picture or 
poem ; but with even more weight and truth of history and phi¬ 
losophy : and here it is that we may most truly feel what we may 
have done for our own minds and how very much remains to do; 
when after having run through a line of history, a philosophical 
system or even a train of argument, we try so to fix our attention on 
the whole, as without dropping the particulars to grasp and unite 
them all in one view, in one course or group. In such an effort 
we ordinarily succeed a little and fail a great deal : and while in 
our mode of failure we seem to feel very clearly where it is that 
we fail, so our success, such as it is, seems to teach us how much 
our nature might be made capable of, by the mere extension of 
its present faculties. We seem to have some clue given us to a 
conception of those powers which it is not impossible may some 
day be given to man, of embracing in one sweeping and piercing 
glance the real living truth of all those vast dispensations which 
he has wondered at in history, embracing them as well in their 
vastness as in their minute details, from their relation to each 
other and effects on the course of human history, down to the 
capricious human passions, as we call them, and paltry accidents 
which were made the instruments of their accomplishment. And 
this is but a very small part indeed of what is conceivable. There 
is plainly no limit to the extent to which the mere faculties which 
we now have in a weak imperfect state may be exalted and ex¬ 
tended. There is no contradiction in supposing our present fa¬ 
culties so strengthened as to enable mere man to grasp without 
conscious effort the whole system of the universe, and to carry it 
about with him, colouring aright all the particulars on which he 
fixes his attention, as easily and naturally as music, which we hear 
without recognizing, may give life to what we are reading, or as a 
purpose quickens our interest in what surrounds us, even when 
we are at least distinctly aware of its presence. At the same time 
it is but conceivable; for as we cannot confine, so we cannot pre¬ 
sume to push forward to any assumed limit, the degree to which 
creatures may be allowed to partake of those vast attributes of 
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divinity, which are now granted us only in such measure as to help 
us in conceiving them. 

It is by mimicking this power to which it should subserve, that 
science is apt to make itself ridiculous :—when not content with 
its own legitimate honour of laying out materials for thought, it 
claims for its abstractions a reality which they do not and cannot 
possess; proud of a kind of second-rate comprehensiveness, a 
comprehensiveness obtained not by enlarging our powers, but 
by paring down to a portable form the subject-matter which we 
would grasp,—embracing a great many objects by neglecting all 
in which they differ, and then, perhaps, as if conscious of the 
meagreness which is the necessary result of casting away so much 
of the essence of each subject which it contemplates, trying to re¬ 
gain its lost reality by a multitude of arbitrary subdivisions; each, 
it is true, adding something to the original bare idea, but at the 
same time not founded on the real mass of complicated relations 
which subsist between thing and thing, (which it is plainly im¬ 
possible so to represent,) but selected because they are the only 
ones which can be made logically to exhaust the subject, or are 
convenient for some partial and temporary purpose. And then 
men cast their minds into the grooves which are so made for them, 
fancy themselves philosophers, and for the sake of their finished 
machinery blind their eyes to every fact in nature which will not 
fall into chapter (a) or section (b) of their system. 

Other powers of this kind might be mentioned, particularly 
that of continued attention, something between perseverance and 
repose, the power of remaining without lassitude or satiety in the 
contemplation of the same object which at first satisfied and filled 
the mind. M=t«/3oA>j ttuvtoov yXoxvTUTOv novYiglav ti va. There 
seems no ground in the nature of things for that inability which 
we experience to rest under sameness ; no reason, except our 
present infirmity, why, when our mind has embraced all that it ca 
embrace, it should not rest and be happy in so lesting. 

But this, perhaps, is forestalling the strictly moral part of our 
inquiries, which we have not yet reached, for the powers which 
have been hitherto mentioned, great as they are, are powers of pure 
conception, implying no kind of liking or preference, nor even 
truth, and therefore plainly derive all their value from the par¬ 
ticular character of the ideas which they bring before us, which 
may be imaginary or worthless, or even evil and pernicious; and 
perhaps we have already delayed too long on the threshold of our 
inquiries. Still, however, before entering the ground of moral 
tastes, where our differences with the Utilitarian lie, we must 
observe on one more power necessary for human nature, and not 
involved either in keenness or in comprehensiveness of perception, 
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and seeming to have a kind of semi-moral nature, and to give 
depth and reality, though not yet interest or value to both these,— 
we mean the power of firm and real belief. 

This is one of the greatest lessons which human nature has to 
learn, and one in which it is capable of greatest progress,—that 
of yielding a real assent to any statement when sufficient reason to 
believe it has appeared. This seems an obvious thing to do; so 
much so, that some persons have declared that the human mind 
cannot help itself, but is forced by its own constitution to admit 
whatever is fairly proved to it. These reasoners, probably, had 
in their heads some notion of human nature from which this was 
a deduction, or wished to prove something towards which this was 
a convenient step ; but certainly, however they got at it, it could 
scarcely have been by an observation of facts. Indeed, one of 
the facts which strikes a plain man with the greatest astonishment 
in his passage through life, is the very remarkable way in which a 
large mass of his fellow creatures seem to dispense with belief in 
their most important as well as their most trivial concerns. 
Some persons, indeed, in some subject-matters, and these by no 
means to be trifled with, seem really without any capacity of this 
kind at all; seem utterly unable quietly and steadily to receive as 
true, and incorporate for good into their own minds, any state¬ 
ment, whatever its evidence. And it is observable that this is not 
allowed to interfere at all with their activity in the world, for they 
seem to have a power of raising within themselves a kind of affec¬ 
tion for one statement rather than another, very vehement indeed, 
though not commonly very consistent, on which they are really 
able to act, and very often to suffer, with as much energy as if 
they really believed at the bottom of their hearts what they put 
forward. And to put aside extreme cases of men who will take 
a walk in a hard “drizzle,” declaring all the time that it is the 
driest day in the season, any one must on some occasions have 
felt how very hard it is to say certainly whether he does or does 
not strictly believe a given statement, and what a very different 
question this is from whether or not we intend to act on the sup¬ 
position of its truth. The power of giving even a simple assent, 
heartily and fairly, is as truly the result of experience and self-dis¬ 
cipline, and is as easily lost by being tampered with, as self-com¬ 
mand, or any other habit. And much more is this the case with 
that more active and perfect belief which we call often Realiza¬ 
tion, not the mere speculative assent to a truth, however earnest, 
but that kind of intimate reception of it into the system which 
acts instinctively and unfailingly, wherever it has occasion. Such 
a belief we have that a stone will hurt us if it strike us; that fire 
will burn us; water wet us; such facts are, as it were, incorpo- 
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rated into our minds, and spring naturally into action whenever 
the subject-matter admits of it. When we merely believe and do 
not realize a truth, we are in perpetual danger of forgetting it; 
we deduce from it false consequences, or none; do not feel what 
is and what is not part of it. It does not affect us except when 
it is put into words, and shown by arguments. Thus those who 
talk of death as necessarily an evil, who speak of departed friends 
as “ poor” so and so, who are embarrassed by a notion that the 
destruction of the Canaanites, especially of their “ helpless” in¬ 
fants, was really cruel towards them, but partially realize, though 
they ever so firmly avow their belief in a future state: those who 
repine at temporal misfortunes, or even what appear spiritual 
disadvantages, do not realize God’s minute care of every “ hair of 
their heads.” Else they would no more need to be reminded of 
these truths than of such facts as that when boys leave friends they 
like at school, they are going to friends they like better at home ; 
or that when men put money out of their own hands into the 
funds, they will be entitled to the interest. Or to take a more 
ordinary illustration: a man going into a foreign country, or 
thrown into fresh society, is told a variety of small rules of beha¬ 
viour. He will be expected to take off his hat more frequently; 
to make longer speeches; to use titles of honour more freely. 
And he quite believes what is told him; he believes that if he 
does not follow these rules he will be constantly affronting the 
natives; but he has not therefore realized them ; perhaps does not 
till he has found inconvenient consequences from not doing so; 
he has a formal belief in them, a belief on which he acts when he 
remembers it; but they are not part of himself; it would not in 
any degree shock him or make him uncomfortable to act contrary 
to them, he has to remind himself of them, and is in danger of 
forgetting them. No Englishman would ever have to remind 
himself not to help a chicken with his own knife and fork. We 
see daily that some persons are peculiarly ready, others unintel¬ 
ligibly slow in this realization, even of what is nearest them. A 
man sees that another is out of temper; but the fact, though 
seen, does not become part of himself, one of those inward con¬ 
victions from which he instinctively acts; it lies like a log in his 
mind, without connection or consequence, and bears no fruit. 
Another is what we call impressed by it immediately; it colours 
at once all he does or says during a whole interview ; without re¬ 
flection he makes the other’s case his own ; what would shock the 
angry man would shock him, not because he reasons, which is the 
resource of those who do not realize, but because the perception 
of this fact has, as it were, altered his nature for the time,—has 
invested him with a fresh set of susceptibilities. This particular 
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power of realizing readily the effect of small things on those with 
whom we have to do, which we call tact, is plainly a thing very 
difficult to attain, and requiring much habit and practice; and so 
it is in all other cases of real belief. Hence it is that men not 
only will not, as proverbs tell us, but ordinarily cannot profit, as 
they ought, by others’ experience, or by mere statement or proof, 
be it ever so confessedly irrefragable. As they cannot understand 
or conceive, so they cannot believe at will, even when they most 
see that they ought to do so. Some persons, however, can do so 
much more than others; and one great effect produced in us, and 
therefore probably intended by our present life, is, to enable us to 
do so firmly, and at once, on slight (not insufficient) evidence. 

And now as to that part of our nature which gives their value 
to all these faculties—our tastes and affections. How and for 
what end are they formed within us? Revelation and reason 
would independently justify us in assuming that love and admira¬ 
tion are to be the centres of our being—the sources of all the 
really high happiness which is to be given us—to which our powers 
of mere conception and belief do but minister subjects, and with¬ 
out which they are worthless. Love, we say, and admiration, 
for though it is not inconceivable that this latter may hereafter be 
as merely subservient to love as belief is; that our wonder, for ex¬ 
ample, at the wisdom of the Creator may assume the chaiacter of 
an enhancement of our love of his goodness, yet it is not clear 
that we have a right to assume this. It is plainly separable in 
idea from love, and at present is so in fact, and has a value quite 
of its own. We admire much that we do not and ought not to 
love. Mere skill, power, grandeur, energy or beauty, an inge¬ 
nious mathematical artifice, an enormous mechanical engine, a 
graceful design, are things that the mind contemplates with plea¬ 
sure, and a kind of approval, so long as they are not animated 
by any thing reprehensible. And the power of taking this kind 
of pleasure unreproved is such as to carry its own evidence of 
not being given us for nothing, of our being responsible for our 
use of it, and not at liberty to neglect its cultivation (even were we 
inclined to do so) merely because we may not see its connection 
(which however in a great measure we do) with a higher faculty. 

And by love we do not mean, as the Utilitarian does, a mere 
disposition to take pleasure in the pleasure of another, a mere 
good will, however intense ; nor by admiration, a mere percep¬ 
tion that this or that object or being is calculated to promote 
happiness, but those acute original feelings which cannot be de¬ 
fined, as being original, or described, excepting by particular re¬ 
sults, which may indicate them to those who have experienced 
them, as one would think every body must have done, more or 
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less. Good will is but one of such results ; another is the taking 
pleasure in the presence of what we love ; another is a desire 
thoroughly to understand it; another is the desire that these feel¬ 
ings should be reciprocal. But it is frivolous going on indicating 
what is obvious. We know well enough what the feelings are, 
and we may see that this life may be made a school of them, so that 
every year may make us more susceptible of the feelings them¬ 
selves and the pleasures resulting. But this is not all : they 
must not only be, but they must be directed—we must learn to 
love not evil, but good, and every form of this. 

The state of being to which this tends when grafted on the 
improved powers of conception to which we have already ad¬ 
verted, and which, we maintain, furnishes the true key to a reli¬ 
gious, that is, a true philosophy, is obvious. Let any man, it it 
is not too presumptuous to imagine such things, suppose himselt 
in one company with all the saints who have ever adorned, taught 
or contended for God’s kingdom upon earth, enabled by his 
enlarged and purified powers, to see and believe and appreciate 
all the peculiar and fascinating excellences of each in a way 
which not the most characteristic acts, not the most intimate con¬ 
fidence would have enabled him to do while here, and this not of 
one single saint, a precious gift in itself, but of the whole army 
of God’s servants ; add to this, the perception that as they are to 
him so is he the object of a most intimate knowledge and interest 
to each of them—to each of those great names whom he has read 
of, of whom he has learnt the truth, whom he has reverenced at 
an incalculable distance—that they know what he may have felt 
for them, and are giving him, each and all, not such tokens and 
pledges of interest as we should unspeakably value here, but the 
full and intimate confidence of a friend. Let him suppose the 
first fresh feelings of surprise and delight which such powers and 
such a state of things would call up, capable of being made fixed 
and habitual. Let him remember that to all this is to be added, 
what has been purposely kept out of sight, all that is in its na¬ 
ture too transcendental for words or earthly comprehension, 
above all, that of which this possible “ communion of saints” is 
but a subordinate part—the pure love and knowledge, “not as in 
a glass darkly, but face to face,” of Him who is their Ruler and 
Maker; to the exercise of which love and know ledge the powers 
which are at present forming in our minds may yet minister in 
ten thousand ways, which we do not or cannot now conceive. 
Let all this, we say, be brought together, and it will certainly ap¬ 
pear no meagre, or narrow, or uninteresting philosophy which 
occupies itself in tracing in present human nature those seeds 
and indications of capability, w hich, though we are daily checking 
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and debasing them, do jet continually grow within all of us for 
good or for evil, and of which such a maturity cannot indeed be 
predicted, but is not an inconceivable or a forbidden hope. 

And now we do at last come to the real point at issue, which 
concerns th e formation of the moral part of these habits; and is 
this,—-whether the information given us concerning moral right 
and wrong, and all kindred subjects, is sufficient to form within 
us the capacity to love and admire as we ought in a future state, 
or rather is not, from its uncertainty, manifestly inadequate for 
that purpose. 

The question is not whether this information is or is not sys¬ 
tematic ; this difficulty we hope, after what has been said, we 
may be allowed to consider as settled ; as not an objection, but 
the expression of a craving, only rational in an unbeliever. But 
if any thing further is required to be said to a religious mind, it 
may be found in the fact that no one of our powers is formed 
by adherence to a system, but all by that varied and irregular 
practice which the course of our life forces on us. Our appre¬ 
ciation of size and distance, of the effects of various forces in pro¬ 
ducing various motions, the probable direction of a billiard ball, 
or length of an avenue, are in each particular case the results of 
instincts, formed, not by a study of perspective or dynamics, but 
by paying attention to the irregular experience which falls in our 
way. A perfect ready-made system does indeed aid us in grasp¬ 
ing the subject-matter of which it treats, but it rather supersedes 
than gives effect to those efforts by which our own inward strength 
is matured. But this is all so obvious that to urge it is almost 
insulting to an adversary. If this life is a mere means to a future 
one, it is too plain for argument that information given to further 
the objects of this life cannot be objected to as unsystematic or 
even uncertain, but only as by its uncertainty rendered inadequate 
to effect those objects. 

Now it cannot be denied, that our information on moral mat¬ 
ters is very irregular and uncertain. Let any one ask himself, 
what are his own principles of action? what is the nature of that 
light within him, by following which he proposes to form within 
himself the habit of loving that which is good, and that only. He 
will find, probably, that he admires a variety of different actions 
when they come before him, and that to a certain extent he is 
able to give his reasons for so doing. One is the result of bene¬ 
volence, another of delicacy, another shows an unaffected, another 
a contented disposition, and so on. But he cannot always give 
reasons with the same clearness ; sometimes, as in a manifest case 
of self-sacrifice for the good of others, he is able plainly and at 
once to give the full account of that which he admires; at other 
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times he is attracted by something which he can most imperfectly 
analyze, which he sees to be mixed with alloy, and cannot perhaps 
separate from it; as in a certain height of character, which he 
may see or fancy to be mixed with pride, though he cannot say 
where one ends and the other begins; or in a humility or charity 
of judgment, which may be mixed with a want of frank honest 
truth. And this not only in men and actions, but even in his 
own notions; he may be unable to satisfy himself as to the cha¬ 
racter of a certain beau ideal which he has before him, or as to 
what is the highest and best line of action in a pressing, practical 
case. He has no balance, no regulating principle, which may be 
sternly applied to test and compare conflicting duties or perplex¬ 
ing characters, but is obliged to obey certain shifting impulses of 
his own (or, what comes to the same point, of some other men), 
for which he can assign no conclusive, perhaps, no definite rea¬ 
son, which, in his own experience, have told himselt very different 
stories at different times, and in the mass of mankind have varied 
and do vary widely from age to age. Or if he has adopted a 
principle of casuistry, which he applies to settle the case in hand, 
it is probably one not in its nature self-evident, but received, be¬ 
cause it happens to agree with a great many of these impulses, 
and liable to be rejected or qualified when it is found to contra¬ 
dict others. It is plain such a man will often be painfully per¬ 
plexed, and it seems probable that he will often go wrong. Now 
these are evils. But first, does any other system avoid them ? 
And secondly, how far do they interfere with what we have laid 
down as the purposes of man’s existence here? 

First, does any other system, even on its own hypothesis, fur¬ 
nish in practical matters a definite intelligible rule, which will 
guide the inquirer clearly and aright (for this is the point) in all 
possible moral questions which can arise? Is the doctrine of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number such? In ordinary 
cases, of course, it is applied instantly and without difficulty; but 
so is the moral sense. But in complicated cases, where the agency 
of others, and of circumstances through length of time, is to be 
considered, all are unequal, and the mass of mankind palpably 
and utterly unequal to apply it really. All are unequal, we say, 
because no one can tell where he has a right to stop in pursuing 
an event into its consequences—at what stage, that is, its charac¬ 
ter may be set down as determined. We can never say to what 
extent Hampden’s notorious saying, “That things must be worse 
before they are better” may be applicable; in what cases tem¬ 
poral evil may be good, and good evil; whether by mitigating an 
evil we are not preventing its cure; by hastening a remedy, lessen¬ 
ing its efficiency; by averting a revolution, perpetuating an incura- 
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ble corruption. The difference between man and man is only how 
many moves forward he can see; none can see to the end. In¬ 
deed, it sometimes seems as if good and evil results, especially in 
public events, followed each other like winter and summer, and 
he who had traced their alternations furthest into futurity was as 
far from any conclusion of his reasonings as when he began; 
having learnt nothing real but the inadequacy of other people’s 
premises. 

If, indeed, we adopt the thorough Benthamite principle, this 
difficulty is lessened. No wise man will look farther than the pro¬ 
bable end of his own life, and the probable reaction of the events 
in which he takes a part on his own temporal well-being. But 
even here, grant that our moral perceptions are ever so uncertain, 
is our foresight of consequences, even to ourselves, perfect?—in¬ 
deed, is it any better than are our moral perceptions? Surely, 
when we consider the multitude of chances which interfere with 
the direct consequences of our actions, and the impossibility of 
even guessing at the much more numerous indirect ones—the ca¬ 
pricious changes of feeling to which we are subject, and the extent 
to which even our ordinary passions, hunger, satiety, anger or grati¬ 
tude, disable us from judging adequately what will gratify or annoy 
us when they are over;* the uncertainty of our own health and 
life and those of our friends, and the trifling accidents which 
may disarrange the wisest plans, it does appear that the moral 
sense, with all its variations and uncertainty, is at least as adequate 
to secure real moral improvement, as the penetration even of the 
wisest to secure real success in our pursuit of pleasure. 

But this is not all—for as the objection with which we are now 
dealing is a practical one, we must not look to the wisest, but to 
the mass. Let us see how they would have to settle whether they 
should or should not indulge in any ordinary act of falsehood, 
cruelty, lust, or dishonesty ; a question, it should be said, perhaps 
more difficult for Bentham, than for many others who may come 
after him, because he is encumbered by a desire to magnify, as far 
as possible, the coincidence between prudence and benevolence,— 
a point certainly very necessary to be insisted on, if he wished his 
system to find much open acceptance, but which imposes on him 
some problems rather difficult to be solved on his own principles, 
and precludes him from many inviting conclusions,f of which his 
individual disciples will doubtless avail themselves. 

* Butl. Anal. 

t Persecution for holding, or at any rate acting upon particular philosophical or 
religious opinions, is one of those points on which the future developement of Utili¬ 
tarianism deserves to be watched with very much interest. At present Utilitarians 
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Let us take then the case of a temptation to dishonesty. “ Shall 
I or shall I not, in this or that instance, cheat or rob my neigh¬ 
bour?” The Utilitarian moralist says, perhaps, “ No,—honesty 
is the best policy.” “ Possibly so,” it will be answered, “ on the 
supposition of a conscience, a timid disposition, and sensitiveness 
to the opinions of others. But by reading Mr. Bentham’s works 
I have got rid of all inconvenience from the first of these, and as 
to the two latter, I am constitutionally hopeful, careless of what 
others think—shall certainly render myself independent by this one 
act, and if the worst come to the worst, can find myself plenty of 
friends, even under the discountenance of the world, and many of 
these, to my taste, very agreeable companions. But this last need 
not be considered, for it appears pretty certain that I shall not be 
found out. As to honesty being the best road to mere worldly 
prosperity (which is what you aud I want), in some circumstances 
it may be, but in others it is a plain matter, not of opinion, but of 
fact, that it is not. Has the circumstance really not come under 
your observation, that fortunes and power are daily gained by 
knavery, and prospects spoiled by honesty? Yet in life and in his¬ 
tory such cases stare you in the face at every turn, to say nothing 
of all those (and you can set no limits to their number) who have 
never been found out. The mistake is not in being a knave, but 
m being a knave too long. Temperate in knavery 1 intend to be, 
but no tee-totaller. Granting your maxim as a general rule, which 
is liberal of me, I cannot help seeing that it is not an universal 
one; it has exceptions in plenty, and I wish to know whether this 
case is one.” If, then, the question cannot be settled on the strength 
of the mere general maxim, how is it to be answered? Thus— 
A man must find out what is his chance, now or hereafter, and 

profess (we believe) a most vehement toleration, as is natural and usual in the weaker 
party. But il is much lo be observed, that according to their doctrine,— 

First, no crime whatever can be more than acting on a mistaken opinion. “ Vice 
is a false moral arithmetic.” 

Secondly, acts should be punished when they are mischievous and can be prevented 
by punishment. 

Thirdly, the doctrines of caprice and asceticism are most mischievous. 

Fourthly, w e remember seeing in a Review, then considered Utilitarian, an able article 
intended to show that persecution was effectual in suppressing offensive opinions, if 
sufficiently severe. 

And in connexion with these four general observations, the following very pregnant 
remark of Bentham’s, introduced into his “ Morals and LegHation ” (vol. i. p. ‘280) 
immediately before and preparatory to his discussion of Punishments, opens a very 
uncomfortable line of thought. 

“ A pernicious act, therefore, when committed through the motive of religion, is 
more mischievous than when committed through the motive of ill will.” 

We have been told lately that all Radical philosophy is not Utilitarian. Truly, if 
Radicalism is ever to become dominant, we Christians have reason to hope so for the 
sake of our ears. 
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what will be the evil of being detected: what is his chance, and 

what will be the evil of being suspected: and what is the evil, if 

any, which he will suffer from the apprehension of these. And, on 
the other hand, what he will certainly, and what probably gain, and 
with what degree of probability, from the proposed act of dis¬ 
honesty. And then he must strike the balance between the evil 
and good, and act accordingly. 

Now, even if the advance of the science of self-interest ever so 
much proves that habits of what is commonly called vice are un¬ 
wise, yet still it is plain that concerning acts of vice these ques¬ 
tions will always recur, and continually with a complication of 

circumstances, which will make it almost impossible, in any state 
of the science, for any common-place intellect to say what his own 
interest really and truly is, and this in cases where the decisions 
of conscience, even in the most illiterate and unthinking, are in¬ 
stantaneous and explicit. 

But it is impossible to do justice to Bentham better than in his 
own words. Let those of our readers who have friends among 
the agricultural voters of the middle classes, fancy one of these, 
puzzled how to vote at an approaching election, on which a great 
political question depends, importuned by his wife, requested by 
his landlord, advised by his clergyman, persuaded by his friends 
at the ale-house—all, as far as may be, different ways. Now, we 
do not pretend to say that his moral sense will necessarily save him 
from some perplexity, but this Utilitarianism proposes to reform. 
We wish, therefore, our readers further to consider whether the 
one particular voter whom they have in their mind’s eye, would 
feel his road to truth materially facilitated by having the following 
method of investigation propounded to him, being that by which 
Bentham proposes that he should settle one material consideration 
—the merits of the question at stake. He is kind enough, however, 
to allow that it need not not be “ strictly pursued previously to 
every moral judgment, or to every legislative or judicial operation 
adding, however, that “ it may be always kept in view.” 

“ To take an exact account then of the general tendency of any act 
by which the interests of a community are affected, proceed as follows : 
Begin with any one person of those whose interests seem most imme¬ 
diately to be affected by it, and take an account. 

“1. Of the value of each distinguishable pleasure which appears to be 
produced by it in the first instance. 

“ 2. Of the value of each pain which appears to be produced by it in 
the first instance. 

“ 3. Of the value of each pleasure which appears to be produced by 
it, after the first. 
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from London to Caithness approaches the North Pole ; he has les¬ 
sened his distance at the price of leaving behind him the convey¬ 
ances which were his only chance of surmounting it. 

Neither our own system then, nor Bentham’s, escapes these two 
difficulties. Under the guidance of either, men will sometimes be 
perplexed, and will sometimes, with the best intentions, go wrong. 
These, we repeat, are evils. But it is to be observed that the first 
does not at all, and the second not near so much as might be sup¬ 
posed, interfere with the real purposes for which we hold that each 
man is called upon to act. Though it may be a great difficulty 
to Bentham, it is a small one to us. 

For let us recur to the analogy of those intellectual powers, on 
which we have spent so many words. How is it that men form 
in themselves that keen insight into the truth of what surrounds 
them, which some men so eminently possess and others seem so 
strangely incapable of; not by being always right or always clear 
and confident in their conclusions, but often through perplexities 
and blunders; always through doubts, hesitations and surmises; by 
activity of mind and genuineness of character. They do not allow 
occasions of observation to pass by them; they are always form¬ 
ing new judgments, testing their old ones, observing difficulties 
and laying them by for future elucidation, always trying how much 
they can see in what passes before them. This alone would not 
be enough; it would form, if unchecked, a flighty character, ca¬ 
pricious in judgment and mischievous to itself and others. What 
is wanted to check it and what does check it, is the peculiar depth 
which is given by what we have called, for want of a better word, 
genuineness —the power and habit of not deceiving ourselves; of 
dealing truly and cautiously with our own minds; not only not 
saying, but not dwelling on what we do not believe; not allowing 
ourselves to mistake clearness of conception for conviction, incli¬ 
nation for evidence, an excuse for a reason. It is this habit that 
saves men from being crotchetty, fanciful and credulous; that en¬ 
ables them, from the thousand indications which lie around them 
pointing to all possible conclusions, to seize, they know not why, 
on that which is real and substantial. Their minds have been 
habituated to receive truth only, and are instinctively dissatisfied 
with that which has not its savour, which does not come like truth, 
harmonizing with all that has been already admitted, and confirmed 
by a body of associations which cannot be analyzed, but which give 
a stamp of reality and fertility to what they surround. Nothing 
is more clear than that, by allowing our own minds to play tricks 
with us by forming or delaying judgments loosely and carelessly— 
by admitting or by requiring wrong kinds of evidence—by allow¬ 
ing ourselves to treat things as true when we do not believe them, 
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Besides ascertaining the true state of the facts on which we have 
to act, reason observes our impulses, reduces them to some sort 
of system, and, from their analogy to each other, makes its own 
deductions with more or less conclusiveness. Like the authority 
of others whom we feel to be our own superiors, reason must 
ultimately found itself on our own private perceptions of good 
and evil ; but, like that authority, it thus enables us to press for¬ 
ward beyond these spontaneous emotions, to reach, as it were, 
beyond ourselves, to discover and act on truths which our own 
unassisted moral nature is not yet able to appreciate. Like it 
also, it tests particular impulses, and convicts them, if necessary, 
of caprice or unreality, not as a sovereign court of appeal, but as 
one of several witnesses. An appeal to reasoning is the mode 
by which we bring the whole body of our moral nature to bear 
upon one single sentiment of approval, or the contrary ; as an 
appeal to authority brings in the moral nature of others. The 
sentiment itself is good, and direct evidence for the truth of that 
conclusion to which it witnesses; reason or authority are good, 
but less direct and immediate evidence, perhaps, of the contrary. 
And these different evidences must be balanced against each 
other, just as testimony or memory is put against antecedent pro- 
babilitv, experience against theories, men’s words and manner 
against the apparent tendency of their deeds. Still, after every 
deduction in favour of reason and authority, our immediate im¬ 
pulses, our moral emotions remain the most immediate, the most 
direct, the most usual, and the most practical informants of right 
and wrong, and the foundation of all other information whatever. 
And it is by our own actions that these emotions are almost ex¬ 
clusively formed and directed. 

Ami now we should not be at all indisposed to admit, that this 
view of moral knowledge as given, not to close reasoning, but to 
earnest practice, is, in our own minds, really based on Revela¬ 
tion ; or even, that the statements of Scripture contain the only 
decisive proof of it; for we think it would be no more incon¬ 
sistent with the character of moral philosophy to make use of 
truths derived even solely from such a source, than for an alge¬ 
braist to proceed upon laws which can only be proved by geo- 
metrv. In each case, no doubt, it may be desirable, as a matter 
of external polish, that there should be an apparent uniformity of 
method in the investigations pursued ; but to this a person need 
not ordinarily pay much attention while earnestly pursuing truth. 
Truths should be taken into account and used, no matter where 
they come from. However, we do think, that the facts and the 
nature of the case contain enough to suggest and justify such a 
belief to a well-constituted mind; and far more than enough to 
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ascertain and corroborate such notices of it as we find in the 
Word of God. 

And, as analogy suggests, Scripture explicitly declares, the ex¬ 
perience of our own hearts confirms, and the great truths which 
lie at the bottom of our moral nature harmonize with this doc¬ 
trine, so it comes also recommended on other grounds of ante¬ 
cedent probability peculiar to a religious, though not to a Chris¬ 
tian philosophy, which should not be omitted. For viewing this 
world as not dismissed from the hands of its Maker to take care 
of itself, to work itself out into its consequences, good or bad ; 
but viewed by Him with interest, continually interfered with in 
the most minute as in the greatest events, and guided to the ac¬ 
complishment of the result which He intends—with this view of 
this world — what are the rules according to which we should ex¬ 
pect Him to inform ns what He wishes us to do? Our inade¬ 
quacy to form any positive decision on this kind of question can 
hardly be too strongly stated. We can see that the accomplish¬ 
ment of certain purposes is desirable, and that certain arrange¬ 
ments, possible or actual, tend, or would tend in their immediate 
result, to forward or defeat them. But what other results these 
arrangements might have in the long run, or how- far they may be 
rendered necessary or impossible by what is called “ the nature 
of things,” or by higher laws of the universe, of which the world 
within which our faculties bound us may be a part indefinitely 
subordinate: on all these questions we are in a state of such un¬ 
qualified ignorance, that to criticize such dispositions is frivolous 
beyond expression. Still when the system, which we believe true, 
Joes plainly and directly tend to accomplish the ends of the cre- 
ition, and does plainly and immediately meet apparent difficulties, 
it is a satisfaction to the mind. 

Now it certainly would involve great disadvantages if moral 
cnowledge was gained by mere intellectual processes. Uneducated 
reople would be more unable than ever to judge themselves 
jetween right and wrong, and those who were most capable of 
piiding them would not necessarily be inclined to guide them 
•ight, nay, by that very knowledge would be enabled more easily 
o guide them wrong. Much knowledge of good would be 
vasted on men who did not wish to profit by it; and clever per- 
•ons, without much energy of character, would be overwhelmed 
>y seeing at once the extent of that change of nature which they 
lad to elfect in themselves if they were to conform themselves to 
vliat was really right. 

Now' so far as moral discrimination is acquired by practice, 
.nd not by reasoning, these imperfections are avoided. Viewed 
s a means of improvement for ourselves, knowledge is given 
d '2 
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where it will be used ; of power over others, w'here it will not be 
misused;—viewed as a blessing, it is given to the deserving ;— 
viewed as a trial, it is accommodated to the infirmity of the weak. 

And on the other hand, who are they who require the brand of 
ignorance to mark them in the sight of their fellow creatures, 
who deserve to be left without knowledge of any thing beyond 
their own miserable desires, but those who have refused to obey 
such knowledge? What wiser, and what juster, and what more 
really merciful law', than that man shall not be able to receive 
into his head what he will not receive into his heart also? What 
less to be wondered at, than the sentence, dreadful as it is, that 
if man hardens his will, God will harden his intellect against 
truth? Surely the true difficulty in the world, if we are to hud 
one, is not that such a law exists, but that it does not exist more 
exclusively. Surely it is only the unwarrantable value which is 
set on intellect in this particular age, which prevents us from 
seeing how very strange it would be if knowledge of this kind 
were given only, or even chiefly, to the wise in this world, to the 
sharp, clear-headed, and argumentative, and not to the humble 
and conscientious lover of goodness. What business would they 
have w ith such advantages ? 

However, objections may be raised, to the discussion of which 
we shall devote the remainder of this Article, the more readily as 
they tend to elicit some positive truth. 

First, then, it may be said, that in avoiding Bentham’s demand 
for a definite rule of action, we have explained away the necessity 
of a right rule,—have implied that if a man is sincere, it signifies 
not whether he is right; or else, if we do not mean this, that 
our answer is an evasion of the question ; for that when a man 
asks us how he is to find out what is right, it is mere plaving 
with him, to say—“ Go on acting right, and then you will know.” 
It assumes that he knows the answer to the very question which 
he is asking. 

Now to this, we answer shortly and practically—that he does 
know' enough for our and his purpose. 

If indeed he has asked for a rule w hich shall guide him in parti¬ 
cular difficult cases, that we have not given him — peihaps cannot. 
In such cases, as has been said, the evidence on which we act is of 
several kinds,—ourownunreasoning impulse, a recognized analogy 
to those rules of action on which we happen to have made up our 
minds, and the authority of those whom we admire. These we 
use to test each other, and it must depend on the particular case 
to which of them we ought to defer, on a variety of minute con- 
sideiations which we should not here be bound to analyze, even if 
we were prepared to do so. For it is not the few difficult, but 
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the many clear cases, by which our character and capacities are 
formed. But if he means to ask how he is ultimately to enter 
into all knowledge, we have told him that it is by acting firmly 
and earnestly on that which he has, and lie certainly has enough 
to give him plenty to do. 

This is snrelv neither inconsistent nor unpractical; nor does it 
force us into the supposed alternative of maintaining that it a man 
is sincere in aiming at moral truth it is of no conserpience whether 
or not he gains it. What we have said is a very different thing; 
namely, that to active sincerity, or, in other words, to a real sense 
and acceptance of responsibility, to energy in the practice ol what 
is good, know ledge of w lrat is good is given as a reward, and that 
ordinarily, not through argument, but by an inward growth. 

But the objection may be pushed further, and on our own 
ground. It may be said that viewing this life as a state of moral 
discipline, our professed informant is insufficient for its purpose. 
And this argument mav take the form of an objection to the ana¬ 
logy by which we defended ourselves, that, nameiy, ot the intel¬ 
lectual powers. 

For it may be said first, that it is very natural that these should 
be formed by mistakes, as a mistake in matters of mere knowledge 
is removable at once bv a naked statement of the truth ; and the 
very power which has been formed by studying the false view re¬ 
mains and enables us to comprehend its contradictory. But that 
the case is different with tastes, or moral likings; these are parts 
of our nature in a sense in which knowledge is not. An over¬ 
strained love of profusion is not changed by a mere revelation of 
the truth into a moderated generosity, pride into modesty, rash¬ 
ness into courage. Actual correctness therefore, viewed merely 
as a discipline, has a value in morals, which it has not in the de¬ 
partment of the mere intellect. 

And besides this, our intellectual powers are formed not by 
making mistakes only, but by detecting them. It we have treated 
a person as in joke when he was in earnest, we find out our error 
and are instructed for the future. Whereas we have no such 
means of verifving a wrong judgment in morals, but go on re¬ 
peating our blunder, habituating and adapting our minds to it 
without any external cheek. So that there is a double failure in 
the argument, moral truth requiring more correctness and having 
less. These objections must be examined at length. 

Now we must again remind the reader that we do not profess 
to be proving a system to opponents, but removing difficulties in 
the way of those who acknowledge the same liist principles as 
ourselves ; and keeping this in mind we say, first, that the objec¬ 
tions overrate the necessary value, and, secondly, that they under- 
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rate the tests which we really have of correctness in particular 
moral judgments. 

With regard to the first, we must repeat we have no wish to 
elevate sincerity at the expense of truth. By sincerity we suppose 
is meant a real wish and endeavour for that moral perfection of 
judgment and conduct which at present we do not possess; and 
'we certainly do not covet the task of upholding the thesis that 
the wish* is valuable, but the thing wished for worthless. Cor¬ 
rectness of moral judgment doubtless raises our nature, heightens 
our enjoyments, reveals what we really are, and enables us to ad¬ 
vance instead of frustrating the designs of God; a power most 
incomprehensible as given to man, but perhaps more intelligible 
if we remember its value, almost necessity, in order to impress 
man with a deeper feeling of responsibility than could well be at¬ 
tained if the result of his action ended in himself; in order, that is, 
to negative this very notion of the exclusive value of sincerity. 
And so falsity of judgment does doubtless injure others, impede 
providence, confiim the evil that is in ns, and expose it to the just 
reprobation of our fellow' creatures. 

But still its necessity in all cases as a discipline may be over¬ 
rated. For it is to be observed that all these questions in which 
honest men go w rong are cases of conflicting obligations. We 
are called on to sacrifice one duty to another and we sacrifice the 
wrong. This then at worst is not an ordinary case of action 
against moral principle; it is not that we flatly resist or contradict 
any right impulse, we merely undervalue its comparative force, 
and by this we do not necessarily deaden our inward sense of its 
obligation. And at all events, if we are earnestly engaged in im¬ 
proving ourselves, our general practice is daily strengthening 
among the rest that very principle which in the single case has 
been ovei borne. 

Religious persecution is a fair instance of this. Here appears a 
case where different principles do conflict. A ruler thinks himself 
bound to take care of the souls of those committed to him, but shud¬ 
ders at the acts of cruelty which appear the most effectual method 
of so doing. Say he embraces what we have now happily con¬ 
vinced ourselves is the wrong alternative; he conquers his repug¬ 
nance to inflicting pain, and persecutes. It appears from history 
that many good men have, more or less, gi\en their sanction to 
such acts or even practices. What must have been the effect on 
their own minds ? Of course if they dealt insincerely with them¬ 
selves, if they allowed themselves to be reconciled to cruelty from 

* Duabus alis liomo sublevatur a terrenis, simplicitate scilicet et puritate. 

Simplicilas (a7rXoT>)j, singleness of heart) debet esse in intentione, puritas in aft’ec- 
tione. 

Siinplicitasintendit Deuni, purilas apprehendit el gustat.— Th. a Kempis, lib.ii. cap. 4. 
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private feelings of pique, resentment or overbearing obstinacy, 
that cruel act was so far simple sin, and doubtless took its effect 
on them as really as if they had not attempted to veil from them¬ 
selves its true character. And, farther, the prevalence ot such false 
notions in any age or party is an evidence against that age or party 
of sin somewhere, real sin of insincerity or worse, such evidence as 
God sanctions us in trusting, such evidence as those whom we 
most venerate have always spoken and acted on; though we can 
scarce be too cautious in applying it directly to individuals. But 
surely it is not difficult to suppose that men carefully feeding their 
own habits of love by daily practices of kindness, seeking out and 
occupying themselves in works of charity great and small, unfail¬ 
ingly severe upon themselves, and remorseful for every little want 
of forbearance or thoughtfulness, much more for any bitter or 
uncharitable, or envious, or resentful feeling, always pained at 
having to inflict pain, or to speak a disparaging word, that really 
good men in short, much as they would be disquieted by being 
involved in these mistaken acts or courses, would yet in substantial 
character be as little affected by them, as the course ot a stream 
by a contrary gust of wind. 

For it is clear, as we have already said, that that moral training 
which is the great object of life is not answered by these difficult 
cases, which are comparatively of rare occurrence, but by our 
ordinary habits. Difficulties have their purpose of course, and 
answer it, whether that purpose is to quicken our interest in what 
we are about, to enlarge our minds, to break down some preju¬ 
dices, or to expose us to ourselves or others, but after all there is 
no inconsistency in supposing that the accomplishment ot these 
purposes does not always require us to be right in our conclusions. 
If we are right, well; if wrong, it is of course an evil; but it is an 
evil springing from moral imperfections, which if we are doing 
our duty, if we are endeavouring sincerely to make the notion of 
right and wrong pervade all our actions and judgments, great and 
small, is in a course of removal. It is only that tor some purpose 
or other, a question has been put to us, which we are not vet 
sufficiently advanced to solve, and therefore we have been obliged 
to blunder through it at random. Some time hence we shall be 
able to see into it also. 

And this becomes even more conceivable, when we consider 
the variety of means which may be seen or imagined by which the 
effects of particular errors may possibly, though we cannot say 
they will, be neutralized. An instance will best show our meaning. 
There is a state of mind to which most persons are probably more 
or less subject, and which we should describe as a capricious ami 
unaccountable withdrawal of that power ot realization which we 
have before dwelt on, of our ordinary ability to bring things home 
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to ourselves. All must recognize this in dreams, when it seems 
occasionally to be exhibited in a more inordinate and unqualified 
shape, where we seem to labour under a temporary but utter dead¬ 
ness to the whole heelings of absurdity or of responsibility. The 
ordinaiy channels of moral information seem suddenly wanting, 
and facts cease to convey their own character to us, and accord¬ 
ingly we witness or take part in the most absurd or unnatural, 
perhaps even criminal, conduct as a mere matter of course, with¬ 
out any internal comment good or bad. Now it does not seem 
likely, scarce possible, that acts of the will (if it can be called a 
will) so performed, can be at all the same in their effects on our 
own character, as if our moral susceptibilities had been acting 
with their usual force, and moral motives accordingly placed with 
this usual clearness before our minds. And in our ignorance of 
the laws according to which this feeling (or rather absence ot feel¬ 
ing) arises, or the purposes which it serves, we may well conceive 
that as it is doubtless the punishment of the utterly bad, so it may 
be also the protection of the imperfectly good, from the conse¬ 
quences of wrong actions, in which they are almost unavoidably 
entangled. 

Or if this is fanciful, an even stronger supposition may be made 
without it. It is not incredible that such conflicts of teeliug, 
with the errors which result from them, if made honestly, may even 
tend to strengthen the inward principle which they appear to stifle. 
For it is often the case with principles, as with persons, that our 
having thought ourselves bound in duty to do them some violence 
makes us doubly anxious to make amends, as it were; to convince 
ourselves and others by our after behaviour that we acted not bom 
slight, but from supposed necessity. And in judging of this objec¬ 
tion w e should remember throughout that mere outward correctness 
of action is a most uncertain, though for us doubtless a sufficient 
and generally true index of the progress which is making beneath. 
In the intellect (to recur to the disputed analogy) it would seem 
almost certain that powers must often be entirely obscured by the 
mere want of occasion for action or of some outward power ne¬ 
cessary for their free exercise: poetical feelings from want of words, 
sagacity or good taste from ignorance and inexperience, and so on : 
—powers which may yet be forming beneath these disadvantages, 
in a more real and firm way than if they were able to cast foith 
results, and throw themselves at once into the forms in which the 
world were able to recognize them. And so it would seem in 
morals, that every character is forming as it were under a veil of cir¬ 
cumstances, and such progress as makes itself shown through this 
idleness and thoughtlessness; it is noton the face of things im¬ 
possible that there may be a kind of peace, a torpor of consistent 
impediment, the outward character w hich we see, may be, as to a 
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certain extent it plainly is, a mere clothing of something deeper 
which is forming within; a mere unmeaning husk, which may he 
dissolved by a touch, or cast oil' by an effort. Even what we call 
natural disposition may be so to any degree, we cannot at all say 
how far, for the same effects which we ascribe to it, are often pro¬ 
duced by illness, by a particular state of the nerves or brain or in¬ 
toxication,—all which we know to be in their nature mere physical 
and transitory affections, though some of them may last a whole 
life. A person who appears to the world capricious and irritable, 
may appear so only because he has to struggle against and cannot 
conquer a mere nervous depression, and by the very failures which 
we condemn may be eliciting and developing within a height of 
excellence even in that very virtue which we deny him, of which the 
mere untried goodteinpered man who judges him maj have not even 
a conception ; and it is somewhat to the point to observe that if 
what people lay of themselves is at all to be trusted, it must often be 
the case, that what we remark as a distinguishing excellence in one 
we admire is, one may almost say, the result of a besetting infir¬ 
mity. Indeed we may often see tor ourselves that it is so. The 
beneficial effect, that is, of having disadvantages to struggle with, 
disadvantages which in their first stage involved failures and con¬ 
sequently apparent inferiority, is often so visible even here as to 
leconcile us if not to the failures themselves yet to the law of 
which they are a necessary consequence. 

All this may seem to show that the absolute necessity of correct¬ 
ness in all stages of the formation of a right character may be 
easily overrated; and in fact does not furnish any very sol id ground 
on which to base an objection to a system otherwise probable. 

And now with regard to the other premiss, which was this, 
that the intellect formed itself by detecting its own mistakes, veri¬ 
fying its own processes, and that the means of verification were 
actual lesults: while moral truth acknowledged and possessed no 
such test. An alleged fact, or law' concerning facts, can be 
brought to the test of experiment, but our moral nature goes on 
acting on its own convictions, without any external means of veri¬ 
fying its deductions or its first principles. 

Now it is a happy thing that where the analogy is less obvious, 
a matter of fact comes in, for it is surely certain that in matters 
of taste and morals the habit of acting on a certain unanalyzed set 
of ideas, though we have no definite results to test the correctness 
of our deductions, yet does give a clear and subtle perception of 
their legitimate consequences. This is the very hast that is 
shown by that acuteness of perception and correctness of judg¬ 
ment (on its own data of course) which every body allows to be 
the accompaniment of innocence, allows it so completely as. quite 
to include it in their notion of this character. Singleness of heart. 
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f a system which is yet true, and which we know to be true, and 
•erhaps in some cases such painful embarrassments may never 
■e wholly removed even to the end of life. Bui so it is with re- 
ults ; a principle in medicine may be so firmly established on in- 
lependent reasonings, that a whole course of unsuccessful at- 
empts to pursue it into practice may fail in any degree to shake 
ur confidence in its truth. And this for the same reason in both 
ases, that there is such very great difficulty in establishing demon- 
trativelv the connexion between the cause and the effect. Really 


ucial experiments are as scarce in morals as in expedience 
[We cannot say certainly what accidental and as it were irrelevant 
[circumstances may have interfered with the fair trial of our prin¬ 
ciple of prudence, and so too we cannot say ceitainly what par¬ 
ticular design of Providence with regard to ourselves or others, 
or what irregularity or insincerity in our own minds, may prevent 
ithis or that particular truth from bearing to us that peace which 
yet it is its nature to give. Its being to us a permanent cause of 
perplexity is a strong presumption against it, but not irrefragable ; 
it may be overpowered by our seeing plainly that it is a part of 
a true system, or it may be supported by absolutely overwhelming 
authority, or by an inexplicable conviction too strong to resist; 
a ground of action, which, dangerous as it is, like every thing else 
to the dishonest, cannot be altogether set aside. 

It may be true then (as it is true), though our own sloth and 
dulness of heart may allow us to sleep when we should tremble, 
and though our irresolution and faintheartedness and unreality 
may keep us fretful and feverish when we might lie down and take 
our rest, though our own confidence in our own powers of pur¬ 
suing undoubted truths into their consequences, or our reverence 
for the dicta of others, may induce us to acquiesce in conclusions 
which yet bring us doubts and disquiet, yet still inward peace is 
the voice by which God informs mankind that they are doing what 


He would have them, inward disquiet is the voice by which He in¬ 
forms them that they have something to do. Not harassing some 
obedient minds by questions which perhaps it is not good for them 
to have answered now, and urging others, perhaps not less obe¬ 
dient, but keener weapons in His hand, through agitation and per¬ 
plexity to a more forward service: leaving the meek in their meek¬ 
ness, and guiding the zealous in their zeal. How far lie is pleased 
to convey these intimations of His w ill, through the action of cer¬ 
tain general laws, and how far by special interferences, is a ques¬ 
tion full ot interest and not altogether beyond our powers to pur¬ 
sue. Only let men, when analyzing the results of their own ex¬ 
perience, when searching into the laws according to which truth 
does naturally tend to produce, or by which it is impeded in its 
natural tendency to produce, a quiet mind, remember whose hand. 
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or rather tin- workings of whose Spirit, they are tracing. Some j 
pints dI moral pliilosnpli y may ho eutci taming, some interesting, | 
some soi ions, tins p,n ( is moro ; vet it is n pint, inul tlio deepest f 
pint, inul :i pint wind). though it not'd not appeal overmuch, yet 
linnishos ||i on lid in wlndi nil the rest must root itself. 


i\ n r. 11. I Letter to tin- Right Reverend Fathers in God. the 
l,onL lu'hofis of R.veter tnnl Sa/ishnri/, and tliioirj;// them to 
their ( lergi/, on (he present State of Religions Societies, and the 
nhnje of obtaining L'ont i Haitians in d/d of finish.m OhjeetM 
l»v Aitlinr II. I). Aclmid. Ksq. Second Lbition. Ilminalbrd, 
F.xcter: Kivmgtons, London. Svo. It* 10. 

\\ ruv sayings n oi iti l ion of doings, mid professions a guarantee 
foi pm forni.ma's, wo Lifgtislv should indeed bo n very chat (table 
pooplo. llow that good old word, charity, winch moans so inncli, 
and costs so little, is bruited abioad, and bandied about, in this 
ago of magnificent projects mid magniloquent vauntmgs, of puffs 
and panaceas! llow glibb, the tongue enunciates, how rapidly 
the pen ri'cords it; how it figures m speeches and repoits: how 
it is fda/ouod on the walls, and paraded through the newspapers! 
In what odd company, loo. docs it find iNoll in the vocabulary of 
these modem times ! Charily sermons—well enough; had not 
the term acquired a sort of lech meal meaning* significant of a for¬ 
mal and business-like procedure. Pharitv schools—still better; 
w ere the name as honor'able as the tiling is excellent; w ere the poor 
led to take humbly, reverently, and thankfully what the Church 
of her free bounty lulmmisteis; and were not dependence too ge¬ 
nerally esteemed a degradation, rather than a privilege. lint 
charily ba/aars, charity collectts. charity balls! “ What a chari¬ 
table people these Lnglisl.i, who have an eye to the poor in all the 
tiaiisaetions of life; whose very vanities have an under-current of 
utility, whose very amusements me philanthropic acts! Duties, 
the historian tells ns. w ei e, w ith the Spartans, as festivals; with the 
Lnglish, festivals are as duties. Onine ninjas eontinet minus; 
chaiitv. whose sphere is so extensive, and whose aimsare so mul- 
tifarunis, should surely embrace all customary and v ulgar modes of 
benevolence. If charitable even at balls, how much more at 
meetings; if at meetings, how much more in Pmliament; if in Par¬ 
liament. bow much linn a m church !" "* H hat a literary people!" 

out' dav observed a foreigner, as he walked along Piccadilly. 
•• Other nate'nshave reading rooms, leading societies; the Lnglish 
have their Reading coaches.” Such hasty testimony to our literary 
habits as this too complimentary foreigner was fam to deduce from 
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to coincide, more with one another, than either with the third, or, 
as it is called, moderate section ; even because they have each some 
positive and consistent theory of their own, which the last has not. 
These parties are the Catholic Church on the one side, and the 
extreme levellers on the other. 

Start not, gentle reader! Fear not that we are sliding, or trying 
to entice you, into an advocacy of the alliance between Papal Rome 
and Irish Democracy. In the first place, we are not speaking im¬ 
mediately of Rome, but of Catholicism, whether in Rome or among 
ourselves. And, in the second, the Irish demagogue, whose name 
we had rather be excused from mentioning, by no means comes up 
to our notion of a good honest downright leveller. We own we 
have more fellow-feeling with the Chartists, than with him and 
his unholy crew. We think the Chartists either a great deal cle¬ 
verer, or a great deal honester, than the Repealers. Either the 
latter see far less deeply into the subject, or truckle far more for 
their own wretched ends to men in power. Utrum malint, eligant. 
But with any one, be he who he may, that is moved to zeal, nay, 
to indignation, by the miserable, forlorn, helpless, godless condi¬ 
tion of the poor, especially in the towns; and who uses all means 
(short, of course, of violence,) to get their grievances acknowledged 
and redressed, we own that we have avast deal more sympathy— 
which, to be sure, is not saying much—than with the whole host of 
aristocratic Whigs, liberal Conservatives, dining philosophers, luxu¬ 
rious democrats, paper philanthiopists, and moderate reformers. 
Were we so far to follow the example of most of these gentlemen, as 
to put the Church Catholic out of the question, we w ould, while we 
were aboutit, go a little further,and become reformers in earnest; 
good honest levellers at once. We would try to vindicate the poor 
of this “free country” from the oppression as well of liberals as of 
despots; of guardians under the Poor Law, as of selfish nobles ; of 
grasping manufacturers, as of grinding landlords. We would go 
about the country, and declaim against turtle feasts, and aristo¬ 
cratic pews; establishments for race horses, and domiciles for 
fox hounds. We have no idea of being liberals by halves ; we 
have no leaning to those notions of liberality and of liberty, which 
secure to a favoured section of the community the privilege of 
doing wrong ; nor with those views of equality, which would bring 
down those above, without bringing up those below ; get rid of 
the inconveniences of envy, without spoiling the visions of self- 
complacency, and secure the popularity of liberalism, without in¬ 
fringing the satisfactions of luxury. 

Not speh as this is the freedom of the Gospel; not such as this, 
the equality of the Church; and we thankfully acknowledge that 
for us Christians the alternative is not between such miserable 
evils as indifference and insubordination. Keen-sighted ob- 
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servers, who are either above or below the temptation to join the 
winning side, cannot but discern the deplorable hollowness, and 
glaring inconsistency, of the views of what are called “ moderate” 
men, (alas, the abuse of that truly Christian word!) and so they 
| are fain to rush into extremes, which, unpoised by those coun¬ 
teractions, and unteinpered by those correctives, which the Ca¬ 
tholic Church alone supplies, are wicked and ruinous beyond 
description. Philosophically speaking, there is but a single step 
between Catholicism and revolution, though practically we know 
there are many. Both are real systems, and, after all, there are but 
two real systems in the world; the one “ pure and peaceable,” 
the other, “sensual, earthly, devilish;” the one of God, the 
other of this world, and of Satan, the prince of this world; the 
one of Christ, the other of Anti-christ. The devil counter¬ 
feits truth, and has fair names for evil things. His system is re¬ 
plete with beautiful phantoms, which delude the amiable but un¬ 
steady, and tempt them to their ruin. The devil is the embody¬ 
ing of Intellect without holiness ; and clever bail men on earth 
are his types and children. The Catholic Church is the one 
visible Dispensation of “ Grace and Truth which supplies all, 
after which mere nature craves; provides suitable objects, while 
it leaves free scope, for an impatient enthusiasm; controls the ex¬ 
cursions, and harmonizes the irregularities, of undisciplined intel¬ 
lect; substantiates the dreams of hope, the shadows of fancy, the 
suppositions of theory. 

To bring all this to the point. Liberty and equality are true and 
good tilings; and being such, they have their place, like all else 
which is true and good, in the Gospel and the Church. They are 
true and good things ; but, like every thing else which is so, they 
have their counterfeits, very like them on the surface, but essen¬ 
tially different within. And accordingly as men pursue the true 
or the false form, they are children of God, or children of the 
Evil one. At first, all that earnest minded men see is, that, what¬ 
ever others may say, there certainly are such things as libel tv and 
equality, and that they are things good and eligible. With the 
language and proceedings of the mass upon such subjects, they 
cannot help in the first risings of their enthusiasm, and ere as 
yet their simplicity has been corrupted by the principles, and 
their honesty endangered by the bribes, of the world, being tho¬ 
roughly disgusted. They see that many talk of such things and 
plainly do not understand them; that they are afraid to “ go 
lengths,” and so come to nothing which is worth coming to, or 
holding b) ; that they speak of “ liberty without licence,” and 
“ equality with due subordination;” fair words indeed, and be¬ 
tokening what is true and excellent, but such as are shown, when 
things come to the point, to be, in the mouths of such speakers. 
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quite unsubstantial and worthless. If, just at this critical moment., 
the Catholic Church could be brought before the e\es of such 
honest but ignorant inquirer, there he would surely see that 
liberty without licence, and that duly regulated equality, which 
sound so fair in speeches, but which many of those who make 
spee ches are quite without power to accomplish; theie he would 
see that, in the svstem which is at once a Mean and a Summit; a 
Mean, in that it involves all the conditions of perfection in their 
due proportion; a Summit, in that it realizes each and all together 
in highest excellence; it is possible to qualify without deducting, 
and to combine without neutralizing. There he would nnd the one 
true form and type of the “ seivice of perfect j'rejjhnnf and the 


holy 11 lore of fiber/ 1 /.” There lie would asceitaiu, by experience, L* 
the pos^ibilitv of unions which sound like oppositions; the deep 


truth of seeming paradoxes, such as nothing less than Divine L 
\\ isdom dares to utter, and nothing less than Divine Power enables j r 


to realize. 

Hut, as moderation is the order of the day, and preachers, like 
other men, are apt to err on the side of over-caution, our inquirer 
is likelv to miss this golden opportunity. If he chance to go to a 
dissenting “place of worship,” (where, perhaps, an aspiring }outh 
is most likely to liud himself.) there probably lie will hear much of 
liberty and little of law, much of equalitv ami little of subonlination. 
And yet, in the days of bis simplicity, he has a kind ol inkling, 
that nature at least, if not Revelation, is against such a view' of 
things as this. If he go to church, there at all events is a better 
hope for him, on account of the prayers. But after the prayers 
conies a sermon ; and ten to one our inquirer (not \et having 
learned (Jeoige Herbert’s golden rule for profiting even by a bad 
sermon) gets little satisfaction here. Pei haps the preacher, 
good easv man, w rote for his congregation, and did not reckon 
upon the interloper (we hate a certain sympathy with him), and so 
did not take high views, or, as he would call them, flights, but 
confined himself to one of the 

“. sermones. 

Repentes per Imrauni.” 

Perhaps he was afraid to discourse of liberty, on account of the 
dissenters; or of equality, on account of the Chartists; to de¬ 
nounce wealth, for fear of displeasing the squire; or to commend 
poteitv, for fear of cockering the poor. Thus inditing his dis¬ 
course under the scowl of imaginary objectors; bis energies para- 
Ivzed by the withering effect of rival influences; his visions fading 
under a constant apprehension of dangerous extremes: thoughts 
rising but to be discarded, and enthusiasm kindling but to be 
quenched; what marvel if this sermon, upon which the destinies 
of a soul were to hang (as hung they always may upon any one ol’ 
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r e many sermons of any one of the many clergy), were after all, if 
may be suggested, somewhat of a milk and water production? 
But to return to our inquirer. If he be, as we suppose him, 
it once keen-sighted and honest, and so continue to keep clear 

I f the motley principles of the day, in spite of their insinuating 
mdencies, and in contempt of their golden baits; and if, unhap- 
ily, he have failed, not to find (for of course find it he may in 
Dngland, if he look out for it,) but to see before him, and on 
very side of him, with the notes of truth palpably written on her 
jrehead, the Catholic Church of Christ; we own that, humanly 
■ Speaking, we see no end for him short of the depths of Chartism, 
n the days of Wesley he would have turned field-preacher; but 
jow, out of the Church, there is nothing half so good for him. 
jVlere religious enthusiasm, courageous and self-denying, is not 
he order of this day. Separation itself now wears a sleek and 
(omely visage, and behaves itself in a civil and decorous manner. 
Popular enthusiasm at present, so far as there is any of it, takes, 
ike all else, a political colour; and concerns itself with religion 
inly as one subject among many others, and one which somehow 
t is as hard to evade, as it is unpleasant to stare it in the face, 
[t is said that the Chartists like equality, as in other places, so 
tmong the rest, in church; and here again we have a certain 
lympathy with them, though when they proceed, as an assertion 
)f independence, to march into church and take pews by storm, 
ive have one instance, among many, of the way in which truth is 
ibsorbed by error, and by error which is sure very soon to betray 
tself, in all systems which are keen-sighted without being reve¬ 
rent, and real without being divine. 

This proceeding, in the case of the pews, will serve, then, to 
illustrate what we said just now; that Catholic truth receives 
homage, up to a certain point, from all straightforward and con- 
jsistent thinkers ; straightforward though they may be but in the 
way of ruin, and but intellectually, or so to speak, logically, con¬ 
sistent. No sensible man (putting religion, for a moment, out of 
(the question), can regard distinctions between rich and poor in 
the very Presence of the Most High as consistent with any 
notion whatever of Christian equality. But your Chartist, who 
is plainly right so far, would go farther, and proceed to level the 
I rich man’s house, or to cut up his park into allotments tor the 
I poor. This comes of not discriminating between one world and 
I the other. Your mere Conservative, on the other hand, is just 
as wrong in his way; or, to speak exactly, he is much farther 
from the truth in principle, and much more correct in practice. 
He would preserve house, park, pew, and all ; the fine pew as 
an appendage to the fine house, quite as suitable, in his judg- 
NO. lvii.—JAN. 1841 . e 
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ment, as the fine park. Then comes the Catholic, and says, or 1 
“ Down with your pew, and off with your cushions;” but he Ft. 
leaves you in full enjoyment of your house and grounds. The 
Catholic thus appears to take a middle course between the other jc* 
two; but his “just mean,” or, as he would say, true “ via media,” I gw 
is not brought about by mixing together so many grains of equa- I fir 
lity with so many of order: he seems, indeed, in comparison with j fcr 
the Chartist, to abridge equality, and, in comparison with the Tory, i»: 
to infringe order; but, in truth, he compasses more than all the tc« 
equality of the one, and more than all the subordination of the other, (i: 
And why? First, because he gives you substances for shadows ; m 
and, secondly, (which is indeed but a part of the same thing) l 
because he discriminates between this world and the next. The ( 
equality which he contemplates, being in respect of things spi- 
ritual and eternal, is complete beyond power of increase by the Hr 
addition, or of diminution by the severance, of any thing which j g* 
is merely of this world. He leaves, therefore, the rich in posses- . 
sion of his house and park; as well knowing that he neither 1 nc 
gives him thereby any just occasion of pride, nor robs his poorer ^ 
neighbour of one particle of that privilege of equality with the v < 
princes and nobles of the earth, which is his inalienable birth¬ 
right as a member of the Communion of Saints. He teaches l j« 
the “ brother of low degree to rejoice in that he is exalted; the |? 
rich in that he is made low.” He shows the rich, that the * 
good things of this world are nothing to be proud of; and the $ 
poor, that they are nothing to envy; the while he dissociates & 
himself for ever from every irreligious leveller, by believing, K 
and acting as one who believes, that the diversity of ranks f t 
which we see, is providential, and therefore sacred; that, as 
things are, privileges and temptations grow side by side, and 
you cannot root up one without the other, and that the temp¬ 
tation which you kill here, will start up there ; that the inequality 
of ranks, in short, answers obvious Christian purposes, which 
vanish the moment you try to compass them by unnatural 
means (as is plain where the attempt has been made); perfecting f 
mutual relations, only perfect where unstudied; and, besides, | 
giving scope for plainly Evangelical virtues, of which this very ; 
distinction of ranks would seen] the essential condition. 

To proceed. Your irreligious leveller does not see, that, while 
the house and park consist with Christian equality, the pew does 
not; he fails to discern the difference between high walls and 
snug enclosures within church and without it; and aristocratic 
trappings he does not esteem, as they are, positively wrong in the 
House of God, and in other places merely dangerous; but 
equally wrong every where; even because his views are bounded 
by this present world. The mere man of order, again, is for 
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I carrying the distinction of ranks into every place, church inclu¬ 
sive. “ After all, a church is but a building; then, it would 
lower the great man in the eyes of his people, were he to go 
down on the bare ground by the side of them. Then, too, it 
is so very important not to alienate great men from the Church, 
which would be the too probable consequence of lowering their 
dignity, or curtailing their comforts, within it.” Now, we avow 
we have better hope of the downright dangerous man, than of 
those who talk after this fashion. We do not see that his views 
(and of them alone we are speaking) are a whit more irreligious, 
and certainly far more consistent, intelligible, and assailable. 

1 We know where it is said, “ I would thou wert cold, or hot.” 

I Cold iron, unpromising as it feels, is susceptible of a bright and 
steady heat; but straw, which is naturally of a mean and com¬ 
fortable temperature, neither cold nor hot, blazes up for a mo¬ 
ment, and is gone. 

Now, before proceeding to speak of the Church, in the cha¬ 
racter under which she is chiefly regarded in the able and con¬ 
vincing pamphlet which we have named at the head of this 
article, as the authorized Recipient and Dispenser ot Christian 
liberality; we propose to speak of her in other of those gracious 
and condescending relations, with which she has been invested 
for the benefit of those who “ shall never cease out of the land,” 
whom it is our privilege to have “ always with” us ; the present 
memorials of that Estate, which our Lord assumed for our sakes ; 
the objects of His constant benediction and care; and, in some 
sort also, the representatives of His claims, and the substitutes 
for His visible Presence. 

Such as was our Lord when on earth, such, since He has 
been withdrawn from it, has been His holy Church; the Pledge 
of His Presence, and Depository of His gilts in relation, as to 
others, so especially to the poor. The function ot mercy cannot 
be named nor imagined; of mercy, whether towards the bodies 
or the souls of the poor; which the Church Catholic has not, 
from first to las f , through evil report and good report, through 
the mists which clouded her meridian brightness, as well as in 
the clearness of her early dawn, recognized and discharged. In 
the 4th century as in the 1st, and in the 12th as in the 4th ; in the 
days of St. Augustine and St. Ambrose, as of St. Paul and St. 
Barnabas; and of Pope Gregory the 7 th and St. Thomas ot Canter¬ 
bury, as of St. Augustine and St. Ambrose; she was still and alike 
the Church of the poor. How she was such in the days of the 
Apostles, needs not here to be proved. And, as time went on, and 
her divine Visible System, which at first existed but in germ, w as 
more and more unfolded and displayed, her concern for the poor 
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of Christ became more and more apparent. Their Church she 
was in all her divine provisions for worship and converse with the 
unseen world, as well as in the subordinate, yet collateral, depart¬ 
ment of neighbourly benevolence. In all that met the eye and 
struck the ear; in the very external arrangements of her sacred 
structures, as well as in the solemn order, and soothing tenour, 
of her Services, she was considerate, if not studious, of their com¬ 
fort and edification. Her portals open wide for prayer by day 
and by night; her oft commemoration of Saints, poor in estate 
or in spirit, and so the meeter to console, as well as animate, 
their brethren in the Church on earth ; her Days of holy rest, to 
refresh the weary bodies of those who must work to eat, and of 
glorious celebration, to invigorate the soul, and attune it to 
45 heaven’s high harmoniesno doubt in these, and such like 
ways, the Church has ever attested her divine origin, and fulfilled 
her exalted destiny ; “ partly,” even in this world, realizing “ to 
the poor,” (whose senses she has thus enlisted in her heavenly 
Cause, and whose pleasures she has entwined with the subjects 
of Religion), “ the Promise from the Mount, that theirs is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

And this Promise, the Church—still speaking generally, and 
without going out of our way to look for flaws in the pleasant 
picture—has surely fulfilled in other ways than these. Her 
treasury is the receptacle, and herself the Distributor of Christian 
liberality. All those sweet thoughts of piety, mercy, and self- 
denial, which are suggested by the mention of “ alms,” as dis¬ 
tinguished from any of its longer and less interesting modern 
synonymes; those thoughts, which even the poet has embodied 
in words almost, without hyperbole, divine; 

The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes; 

all is of the Church. Again, it is trite, but therefore all the 
truer, to say that, where were amphitheatres, there are hospitals ; 
and, assuredly, the mere exterior of an hospital, or a mere walk 
through its interior, with all its spaciousness, and cleanliness, and 
airiness, and quietness, beautiful as the sight is, and striking as 
an evidence of the beneficent influence of Christianity, can 
convey no suitable idea of the extent to which the Church has 
ameliorated the temporal, as well as spiritual, condition of her 
poor; preaching the “ Gospel” after her divine Lord, “ to the 
poor,” as well as “ healing the broken-hearted, delivering the cap¬ 
tives, and recovering the blind.” For the Church has been the 
parent of the Religious Orders; devoted brethren, sisters of 
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Mercy, homeless missionaries, preachers in the fields and streets, 
all are emanations from her. From her have flowed the resig¬ 
nation of wealth, holy retirement, asceticism, the Celibate; tem¬ 
pers all of them, or institutes, directly or indirectly, subservient 
to the interests of the poor. These are the points , not what 
moderns feign, which constitute the true distinction between 
Christianity and Judaism. These and such like are the wavs, 
in and through which the present world, since Christ came, has 
been postponed to the next; the poor befriended, and the rich 
saved; human misery at once alleviated and sanctified ; perfect 
compassion reconciled with entire resignation; the duty of libe¬ 
rality with the blessedness of poverty; the ennobling of Marriage 
with the exaltation of Virginity ; and other such paradoxes realized, 
and such impossibilities achieved. 

And when we say, as, in very truth we must, and, in very love, 
we ought, that the English Church is not, at this day, in rela¬ 
tion to the poor, what she has been, what she should be, and what 
(Deo gratias) she may be ; let us not be thought to imply that 
this very sure note of divinity is as yet quite worn from her fore¬ 
head. Let the very title of our article be taken as an earnest, 
that the contrast we would draw between ancient and modern 
charity, has respect rather to mode than to principle. Many, very 
many, we know there are, in the English Church at this day, whose 
hearts are overflowing with the love of God and their brethren; 
who, if they pour forth their bounty in ways which we must regard 
as human in their origin, and secular in their bearing, do it, surely, 
because those ways are the first which offer themselves, rather than 
because, in their hearts, they approve of them. At the same time, 
we must, in all fairness, observe, that bad or defective modes, 
though not the necessary, are yet the frequent, result of bad or 
defective principles ; and even where they do not begin, are very 
apt to end, in them. For this, surely, is to say no more than that 
man is the creature of habits; and that the “how” is a very essen¬ 
tial constituent of true virtue.* 

And then, as respects the Church in this country, with which 
alone we are directly concerned. Though it be far short of what 
could be wished in respect of the poor, it is yet all they have to 
look to, in a “generation which set not their heart aright, and 

* It would be easy to shew, were this the right place, how the neglect of alms-giving 
(properly so called) has grown up with modern views of a high and most sacred Doc¬ 
trine ; with the disparagement, e. g. of such texts as Ecelcsiasticus, iii. SC, St. Luke, 
xi. 41, in which alms are gifted with a “cleansing” property. In the passage from the 
Apocrypha, indeed, which must have a meaning, though of course «c do not insist on 
it for doctrine, the word is “ atone.” The One great Sacrifice was anciently believed 
to impart its sovereign and diffusive Efficacy to the holy deeds of the Justified, no less 
than their sufferings. 
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whose spirit cleaveth not stedfastly unto God.” So far as the 
poor have any reception, recognition, consideration, sympathy, 
amongst us, these blessings come to them, mediately or immedi¬ 
ately, from the Church. From the aristocracy, as such, they have, 
comparatively, but little commiseration ; from the farmers still less ; 
from the manufacturers, less and less. By some they are shunned, 
by others reproached, by others oppressed. Fine ladies and 
gentlemen call them ‘‘unfortunate objects;” political economists 
discuss them as interesting phenomena; and some of those, who 
are styled their guardians, are apt to dispose of them, in a very 
summary manner, as “ paupers.” By the way, why latinize words 
when there is no purpose of reserve to answer? We are English¬ 
men, and do not like outlandish terms. Why not call them “ poor” 
at once, but that the word suggests uncomfortable reflections? 
Well, in the midst of all this speechifying, lecturing, and pamphle¬ 
teering ; all these chimerical plans for their relief and unpro¬ 
ductive analyses of their condition; all this aimless interest and 
benevolence without beneficence ; the poor, we opine, would come 
but badly off, were it not for the Church. It is certainly the mis¬ 
fortune anil the loss of the English Church at this time, that she 
speaks and acts through individuals, and not in a system. Still, 
better far she should so speak and act, than not at all ; as none 
would acknowledge more readily than the poor. Certainly, as we 
have said, if the blessing of the poor come not in this country 
through the Church, it has perished altogether ; but w-e thankfully 
acknow ledge that it has not perished, and that it resides, so far as 
it resides any where, w here it w'as originally lodged ; and that the 
world should despise and affront the poor, this is all in accord¬ 
ance with the Dispensation, which has opened to them the King¬ 
dom of Heaven. What are all our charitable institutions, the main 
supporters of w hich are clergy or churchmen, but evidences that 
the poor are not quite forgotten? What are all the churches 
springing up on every side, but tokens that their souls, as well as 
their bodies, are still precious in the sight of many? What is 
the quiet country parsonage, almost the type of the Church of 
England, as the model and teacher of all “country parsons” is, 
perhaps, the one of her worthies to whom she would naturally 
point, for the exemplification of her own characteristic temper; 
w hat is the quiet country-parsonage, “ the home of all affections 
pure,” but the centre of sweet attraction, and the source of mul¬ 
tiplied blessing, to the poor who live and die within the sphere^of 
its happy influence? 

In these, then, and other such w'ays, we cheerfully admit, or 
rather stoutly maintain, that the Church is the instrument of bless¬ 
ing to the poor, in England as elsewhere, in later as in earlier 
times. 
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And when we go on from the deeds of the English Church in 
past and even present times, to her unheeded provisions, and still 
farther, to her theoretical capabilities, still less pretence remains 
for questioning her claim to be considered as essentially the 
Church of the poor. By which of her laws are we obliged to close 
her doors against the secret worshipper, except during the hours of 
divine Service; or to degrade the poor within her walls; or so to 
build, arrange, and adorn, her sacred fabrics, that they shall look like 
schools of instruction rather than Houses of Prayer? Do we obey, 
or do we disobey, our own Church, when we pass over in mournful 
silence, or rather in worldly tumult, festival after festival, for the 
due celebration, and strict observance, of which her ritual has ex¬ 
plicitly provided ? when we give no opportunities of public wor¬ 
ship on the morning and evening of each day, despite the order 
which confronts us every time we open our Prayer-books? What, 
if we had more frequent Communions, and even when there is no 
Communion, the Offertory, as seems to be intended by the rubric? 
What, if all alms were lodged with the Church, consecrated on 
the Altar, and distributed by the Clergy? What, if our religious 
Societies, which, from the peculiar character of their constitution, 
seem to run all ways by turns, and the right only now and then 
by accident, could start into fresh and vigorous existence, as or¬ 
ganized Fraternities within, and in subjection to, the Church? 
What, if hospitals could be made, as of old, the appendages of 
Religious Houses; or, if that be too much to expect, be submitted 
to the controul of the Church; and all the ministrations of mercy, 
for which they give such ample scope, performed by devoted 
persons “ of one heart and of one soul, united in one holy bond of 
Truth and Peace, of Faith and Charity?” 

Such schemes—prospects we would rather say—are surely not 
imaginary, if the English Church be what we believe her to be ; 
neither is the indulgence of the thought, or anticipation, of them, 
as some would object, a mark of impatience and insubordination, 
unless it can be shown that a Church, whose explicit provisions 
are habitually neglected, and whose declared doctrines openly dis¬ 
avowed, is in a condition so good that it cannot be better, or at 
least so hopeful, that it may be left to itself. Were it so, then 
might orthodoxy be proved consistent with a neglect of portions of 
the Creed; unity be identified with acquiescence in error; and 
uniformity with the unanimous agreement to go each his own way. 

But these are things which none can maintain, except for the 
sake, as we used to read, of “ defending a paradox through thick 
and thin.” And, accordingly, revering our own branch of the 
Church too deeply not to desire that she may be all in act which 
she is in spirit, all in estimation which she is in authority, and all 
in influence which she is in truth ; and loving our country too 
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us. She is indeed very elastic and accommodating; she will take, 1 % 
as the satirist says, a great many kicks and thrusts, and still come (i 
back and beg pardon; but amiable as she is, her patience is not f j[, 
inexhaustible. The pitchfork will oust her at last. You may ' i 
make a man blind by shutting him up in the dark; kill hunger 
by withholding food ; create madness by presuming it. And so, ' u 
our theory is, you have accustomed the English eye to pews so # 
long, that at length it looks about for something to rest on in the ' ^ 
nave of a cathedral; and crammed the English maw with preach- * $ 
ing, till you have well-nigh stiHed the appetite for the “ Bread from ( 
heaven,” and the thirst for the “ living water.” But already the j (, 
effects of a more generous diet are shewing themselves, and the | $ 
English nature beginning, as physicians say, to “ recover its 1 fc, 
tone.” 

Another provision of the Catholic Church for the comfort and K 
edification of the poor, on which we are going to offer some few ' i 
farther remarks, before quitting this part of the subject, is the { 

observance of holy Days. This had well nigh become quite ob¬ 
solete, even in the Church; while, from causes over which she has [, 
little or no control, her rule in this respect is still, as regards the ; 

poor, practically inoperative. One day in seven is not res°t enough ’ 

for persons who work hard the other six; at least, if enough for [ 

their bodies, certainly not for tbeirsouis. The neglect of the Church 
Festivals as days of religious rest, is a mam reason of the desecra- ( 
tion, by the lower class at least, of the Lord’s Day. This should 
be well observed. By giving no opportunity of wholesome recrea- • 
tion at other times, you positively force hard-working people to 
take on the Sunday much more than the refreshment which they j 
would require, if Sunday were but one among tnanv days of rest. | 
Surely this tread-mill system, under which we Englishmen, with 
all our projects of emancipation, and all our boasts of humanity, 
are keeping up among our own people the worst form of slavery, . 
without its unpopular name ; the while we panegyrize freedom at 
Exeter Hall, and sing “Rule Britannia” at Conservative dinners; 
this heartless, deliberate, oppression, in a country which styles 
itself the “ island of the free,” and the “ envy of the world,” "and 
many other such tine-sounding names besides, may well put the 
more patriotic of our countrymen upon “ weeping, fasting, and 
praying,” as the only weapons of defence which Reformers of 
various kinds have left us. 

Another Catholic regulation to which we have alluded, as wit¬ 
nessing to its divine origin and evangelical character in nothin ® 1 
more than in its especial tenderness to the poor, is the permis¬ 
sion to enter church at all hours of the day. In this as in the 
other appointments we have mentioned, there is, as we have 
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said, nothing contrary to any rule, explicit or implied, of our 
' own branch of the Church ; and surely there is an obvious beauty 
about it, which must shame all persons professing the religion 

I of the Gospel into an approval of it. The only conceivable ob¬ 
jection which a reverent heart could feel to it, is the danger of 
harm to the precious buildings themselves. But here we would 
recur to what was intimated above; that, where persons have be¬ 
come profane through bad habit, and denial of the opportunities 
of reverence, the way of cure is not, as physicians say, to humour 
the disease, but to probe it to its seat, and attack it at the root. 
Of two evils it is plainly worse, that English people should remain 
irreverent, than that the temporary injury of a few churches should 
be the price of their recovery. All this of course presumes what 
was suggested before, that the English are not by nature more ir¬ 
reverent than foreigners. We kuow that many are inclined to 
think so; but we will not be so unpatriotic. More indeed might 
be said on this interesting topic, especially in connection with the 
all momentous and engrossing subject of Education. How natural 
to children are the elements of reverence, yet how rarely do we 
see a really reverent child ! How charmingly and refreshingly 
credulous the little creatures are, and, as men say, superstitious! 
How they delight in a ghost-story! how they dream of a play! 
that is, if they can sleep after it. What violence then must 
be done to the “ mind of little children,” before it can be 
made rationalistic and sceptical! How deplorably little must 
teachers avail themselves of those credulous and imaginative 
propensities, which are characteristic of children, and which are 
no doubt part of that perfect mind which, as renewed by Holy- 
Baptism, is the type of the Christian; connected, in some 
mysterious way, with all the other features of character, on ac¬ 
count of which children are proposed to us as an example; but, 
for want of due culture, forced in wrong directions, and exhausted 
upon inadequate objects! In the pattern-mind, we ma, be sure, 
as in the perfect copy, the qualities of the saintly heart are 
indissolubly linked with one another. Whoso has one in perfec¬ 
tion, has all; for the uuion of all is necessary to the perfection of 
one. Some interpreters have thought it is on account of their hu¬ 
mility alone, that “ little childien” are commended in Scripture; as 
if their minds were all corrupt (we mean after Baptism) except the 
humility. But surely they are humble, because they are all else, 
pure-minded, docile, self-forgetting, and the like. And you can 
no more have the perfect humility without its associate tempers, 
than you can have the note of the lark without its freedom, or a 
compound colour without one of its components, or any thing 
else which depends on something, without that something upon 
which it depends. And one of the proper tempers of children is, 
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credulity; and another is, reverence; and these they retain till they) 
are taught to reason and investigate; driven upon the world! 
through a most cruel disappointment of their religious cravings, 
as upon something which looks like a reality, where the things, 
which they had thought realities, are treated as mere shadows. 

And now to return. In these then, and such like ways, the 
Church of England might, as we feel, become the effectual 
source and powerful instrument of comfort to the souls of the i 
poor; of such true comfort as their compassionate Lord designs I 
for them; which to them would be especially enhanced by con¬ 
trast with their worldly condition; and conduce to that true and 
blessed equality of rich and poor, which, even in the Church 
Militant, is typified and approached, but which in the Church 
Triumphant alone shall be consummated. 

From these considerations we pass on to the view of the Church 
in relation to the poor, upon which Mr. Acland principally 
dwells, as the authorized channel of Christian bounty. For the 
bodies, as for the souls, of her destitute children, the Church may 
be said to provide in two ways; stationary, so to speak, and 
actively; and thus she may be called the Church of the poor in a 
four-fold relation. She is their Church, as she opens wide her por¬ 
tals to receive them, admits them to the participation of her common 
Ordinances, and consults their especial need in her holy provisions. 
At other times, she goes forth as a missionary among them, not 
merely spreading her rich banquet for all comers, but going into the 
“ highways and hedges,” that she may compel, by sweet constraint, 
into her marriage company, such as are either unconscious of 
her bounty, or slow to avail themselves of their privilege. But, 
true Image and faithful Representative of her Lord, who compas¬ 
sionated all the ills of our suffering condition, bodily as well as 
spiritual, the Church is in other ways the helper of the friendless; 
first, as she is Almoner for the needy; secondly, as she is Visitor of 
the suffering. 

The Church, then, being undoubtedly commissioned to dis¬ 
charge all these various offices, or rather this one office in these 
various ways, it does seem of the very highest importance 
to ascertain, how she may most suitably, as well as most ef¬ 
fectually, discharge it; most suitably to her own character, as 
well as most effectually towards the object in view. Now it 
cannot be denied, that all these duties are, in some sort, fulfilled 
by the English Church at this day; still it is equally certain, as 
in one department Mr. Acland has abundantly shewn, that they are 
not fulfilled as in the olden time ; not so completely with a view 
to the need of the objects; not so consistently with the proper cha¬ 
racter of the agent; not so as duly to benefit the receiver; still less 
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Iso as to reflect a blessing upon the giver. And yet, as we have 
said, each feature of the ancient beneficent and eleemosynary sys¬ 
tem has its modern counterpart—we had almost written, coun¬ 
terfeit. We have societies for fraternities, home missionaries for 
itinerant friars, female visitors for devoted sisters, annual sub¬ 
scriptions for penitential offerings, parliamentary grants for large 
individual bequests. Other contrasts might be drawn still less 
favourable to us. Our public meetings are more and more un¬ 
like the assemblies to which the church bell is the summons; 
our “ collections at the door,” hallowed by no dedication, and 
blessed by no prayer, are a sorry substitute indeed, if substitute 
they can be called, for the gift of an earlier time, which, sponta¬ 
neous as well as liberal, extorted by no passionate appeals, invited 
by no courteous solicitations, given neither grudgingly “as of ne¬ 
cessity,” nor blindly under excitement, was laid on the Altar of God, 
solemnly, deliberately, of custom, and in faith, without parade, or 
stipulation, or hope of return. The respective renderings of the 
word “ oratio” in ancient and modern times have been ingeniously 
cited as a test of the respective characteristics; and may well 
stand as an expressive symbol of these various contrarieties. 
Moderns talk where their forefathers prayed. 

The following are some of the leading differences (in this case 
o{ principle) between ancient and modern ways of charity. Of old, 
giving implied, almost of necessity, giving up; now it often means, 
bargaining for an equivalent. Visiting was of old the same with 
tending; now it often means no more than paying a visit. 
Christians of old were charitable out of overflowing bounty; they 
sold estates, and laid them at the feet of the Church; they felt they 
were sinners and needed pardon ; had received mercies and desired 
to shew gratitude; were “not their own,” and so were bound to 
deposit their all, or their best, where it was due, and whence it had 
been derived. Now', they must be flattered and wheedled out of 
their money ; called “ ladies and gentlemen,” instead of “miserable 
sinners;” stimulated into an occasional fit of charity by highly- 
wrought pictures of distress, or bribed to a gift by the promise of 
a sugar plum, in the shape of a ball, or a bonnet, for the ladies, 
and, for the gentlemen, a vote at an election, or a place in a coun¬ 
cil board. Again, of primitive charity secrecy was an essential 
feature; but now, one of the first things a person does, alter he has 
given his guinea, is to look for his name in the subscription list. 
Once more ; true Christian almsgiving involves faith. Persons 
used to make their offering at the Altar, and then go their ways, 
feeling that what they had given w’as in God’s hands. Now they 
linger and look about them; they are loth to retire, till they have 
some guarantee for the satisfactory application of their gilt. I his 
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last is one of the most remarkable and unfavourable, though not 
one of the most obvious, characteristics of modern almsgiving. 
Mr. Acland has noticed it together with the preceding. 

“ Those who would give in faith, if they gave to the Church, without 
considering themselves entitled to question how their funds were applied , 
now in many cases proportion their alms to the degree of influence, and 
the number of votes obtained with reference to the after-conduct and dis¬ 
tribution of the funds collected. Those too who would give in private, 
unknown and unseen by any but their Father’s Eye, are called on for 
their names as well as their subscriptions, and deprived of the possibility 
of so acting, ‘ that their right hand may not know what their left hand 
doeth.’ ” 

Now the common point of difference, which runs through all 
these various topics of contrast, is this—that, where the moderns 
look exclusively or principally to the benefit of the receiver, the 
ancients had an eye to that also of the giver. They thought that, 
except men gave aright, neither giver nor gift would be blessed ; 
but there are too many proofs, that we of this time are apt to be 
satisfied when so much money is gained as will do credit to the 
preacher, or look well in the newspapers, or at best increase the 
funds of the institution. Yet we know, from our Lord’s tradition¬ 
ary words, that it is “more blessed to give than to receive,” and 
contrariwise, not to give, is far worse than not to receive, (as much 
so as the soul is better than the body), and therefore, to give grudg¬ 
ingly than to receive sparingly; nay, it is like a truism to say, that 
it is a less evil to the needy to go without a gift than to the giver 
to bestow it from a worldly motive. 

As to bazaars, balls, oratorios, and the like, we follow Mr. 
Acland’s example in dismissing them very briefly. 

“When,” he justly asks, “will the members of the Church learn that 
they lower her character when they receive on her behalf the produce of 
those pomps and vanities which she has engaged them to renounce ; when 
they encourage and extenuate the collections of funds by exciting speakers, 
by balls, and lotteries and bazaars, instead of teaching the world, which 
deludes its votaries in their fancied exercise of Christian charity, how - 
little the Church values the products of these earthly frivolities; and if 
she could speak with apostolic voice, when told of their utility and sup¬ 
port, would say, not of the individuals so engaged, but of the system by 
which they are misled, ‘Thy money perish with thee.’ ” 

That any Christian man or woman should lend his or her 
countenance to a system, which, in plain English, is nothing 
less than coaxing grown up children into doing their duty by en¬ 
couraging them in vanity and worldiness, would be a thing incredi¬ 
ble, if it were not so notorious. And not less remarkable is the 
fact, equally certain, that this system numbers among its forward 
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upporters, many who talk loudly for Faith and against love of 
he world; and declaim against their brethren in other places (whe- 
her justly or not) for “doing evil that good may come.” 

We cannot but esteem the practice, very common in our chari- 
able institutions, of proffering certain privileges as a condition 
if subscriptions, (tantum quantum), as involving the same principle 
vith the last mentioned indication of our modern habits of mind, 
hough in a far less palpable and, perhaps, less dangerous, shape. 
Such a course admits of being very plausibly, if not reasonably, 
lefended. Call the privilege a reward, or a compliment, rather 
han a condition, and nothing can be said against it. Still we fear 
Fat, however innocently designed, it operates practically in favour 
>f the quid pro quo notion, and so we are suspicions of it. 

We follow Mr. Acland again in considering “ exciting speeches” 
is all of a piece with the vanity-fair system. What sort of charity 
must that be, which is so little of a habit, as to require periodi¬ 
cally such a stimulant as this? Instead of encouraging, with the 
Church, the equal glow of weekly collections, we are for ever in 
extremes; alternating between the fever of public meetings or 
charity sermons, and the languid action of annual subscriptions. 
Looking merely to the giver, it is hard to say which is worse, that he 
should give too little from apathy, or too much under excitement. 
And yet the latter of these results is considered even a legitimate ob¬ 
ject of ministerial exertion, and that by zealous and well-meaning 
men. The acknowledged recipe for a charity-sermon is to make out 
the“cause”you are “advocating,” that is to say, one item, in one sec¬ 
tion, of one department, of one single Christian temper, as the most 
interesting, and mostimportant,of all religious objects. The result 
of qualifying, would be to dilute; of introducing other subjects, to 
neutralize; of pleading for charity in general, to obscure the topic 
in hand ; of protesting against excitement, to drive into apathy; 
of declining to force contributions, to spoil the collection. Con¬ 
sequently, if a preacher wish for a good collection, and look to his 
own credit, he is obliged to smother a dozen important principles, 
and to violate a dozen more; or if he be courageous enough to 
follow his conscience, and to leave congregation, collection, and 
his own character to fare as they may, he must be prepared tor a 
sore trial in the vestry; for the sight of copper prevailing over 
silver, anti silver over gold ; for a calculation, the tediousness of 
which shall be unmitigated by any agreeable anticipations of its 
issue; and which must be carried on amid the wailings ot the clerk, 
and the blackening countenances of the interested parties. 

Does our reader happen to know how a chanty-sermon in 
London is “ got up?” Decause, if not, we are going to inform 
him ; and if so, he must bear with us for the sake ot others. The 
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governors or trustees of a certain institution (we are not blaming 
them, but the system) apply to a certain clergyman to allow them 
“ the use of his church.” If he be rash enough to consent, forth¬ 
with my lords and gentlemen form themselves into a kind of self- 
constituted commission for the execution of the episcopal office 
for the time being. Their first official act is to treat with a 
preacher. It may perhaps be imagined that they return the com¬ 
pliment of the too-accommodating minister, by giving him the 
first option, and at least allowing him “ the refusal” of his own 
pulpit. But such thought would betoken a deplorable inexpe¬ 
rience of London society. Strange as it may sound in the ears of 
our country readers, the wonted occupant of the pulpit, (for all 
George Herbert calls it “ his throne”), is the last of persons whose 
claims are admitted, or even entertained ; and, as things are, 
he is well off if his substitute does not preach against him, 
as well as over him. The lords commissioners, accordingly, 
enter into a negotiation with some preacher “ of name,” one 
likely to “ draw” a large congregation, (why not say “ house” 
or “ audience” at once?) and esteem themselves very fortu¬ 
nate if they prevail upon such an one “ to occupy the pulpit 

at Mr.-’s church or chapel, and advocate the cause of the 

charity.” We have heard of ladies being employed to bring these 
delicate and difficult arrangements to a successful issue, and have 
heard one of our acquaintance boast of her triumph in a case which 
had been given up as hopeless. These preliminary arrangements 
being concluded, the next step is the advertisement; in which 
the size of the letters is carefully apportioned to the fame of the 
preacher. When there are two sermons and two preachers, a dif¬ 
ficulty arises; which reminds us of an occurrence some years ago, 
at a musical festival, vdieii an eminent vocalist nearly threw up an 
engagement, because the name of a rival “artiste” was announced 
in letters of such dimensions as seemed to her to indicate a dis¬ 
position, on the part of the directors, to institute comparisons in 
her judgment quite unwarrantable. We cannot speak to the fact 
of any similar “split” between the managers of a charity-sermon 
and the principal performer ; but, assuredly, we have seen pla¬ 
cards which would appear to have been constructed under the 
apprehension of such calamitous result. Sometimes it is an¬ 
nounced in the bill of fare, that a Royal Duke, or other great per¬ 
sonage, will be present on the occasion ; a piece of information 
which W'e assure our readers does not import that royal dukes go 
so seldom to church as to make it necessary to prepare the world 
for such an event, but, merely, that if people will be so good as to 
come to the charity sermon and give half-a-crown, they shall not 
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merely hear the wonderful Mr. So-and-so, but see His Royal 
Highness into the bargain. 

At length “the day” arrives; pews and galleries are early 
crowded with fashionably-dressed worshippers—of the preacher. 
All eyes are turned—to the Altar? No, to the vestry-door. At 
length the door opens, and out “ he” comes, “ the observed of all 
observers,” looking dignified, or amiable, as may be, but in any 
case looking unlike what he looked just before; for the vestry, 
we can assure our inexperienced readers, is one of the last 
places where a Protestant (as the saying is) is “ a hero.” Joking 
apart, we are most exceedingly suspicious of these same ves¬ 
tries. If they are not to be accounted as sacred portions of 
the building, we wish ourselves well rid of them ; for, from 
what we have seen and heard, they certainly tend to a good deal 
of “ unreality,” to use a very mild word. They used to be 
called “sacristies;” and a prayer was said (secreto) as each vest¬ 
ment was assumed.* Some of the very best people are hardly 
free from the temptation to comport themselves variously in 
a church, accordingly as eyes are on or off them; and such 
temptation is, we think, encouraged by our vestries. To return; 
what chance have the Church prayers under such circumstances? 
They are, of course, treated as a mere prelude to the business of 
the day ; and not a few, probably, are led to wish that the prelude 
were shorter than it is. But the sermon is heard with breathless 
attention ; and all we can say is, that if the preacher can resist 
such a temptation to antithetic periods and melodious intonations, 
he is no ordinary man. And so the exhortation to charity ends just 
where it ought to begin. It stops just short of the Offertory Sen¬ 
tences ; which, one with another, comprehend every conceivable 
appeal which can be made in such a cause, to the Christian heart, 
and in the words not of man, but of God. But, because they are 
not of man ; because they contain nothing new and striking; be¬ 
cause they are in our Prayer-books, and so we can tell what is 
coming; therefore we moderns, though they are from Scripture, 
and we profess to honour Scripture ; though they are appoint®!® 
by the rubric, and we profess to be lovers of order; are fain to 
pass them over, as well as the Prayer of Dedication, which follows 
them. And this, because we prefer a large collection without a 
blessing, to a small one with it; and so first propose an insufficient 
end, and then regard it, insufficient though it be, as a justification 
of unwarrantable means. 

* The person would do good service who should translate these and other Offices of 
private devotion, (such, c. g. as the" Itinerary,” Prayers and Thanksgivings be fore and 
after the Eucharist, See.) from the Breviary, " in usum Clericorum Eccl. Ang.” 

NO. LYII. — JAN. 1841. * P 
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Alas, alas, what a miserable, hollow, worldly system ! And how 
sad and short-sighted a policy, (however amiably intended), and 
of a piece with all the flimsy expedients of this age of “ shreds 
and patches,” of fair-sounding names and glittering outsides, of 
profession without practice, and sayings without doings, which 
would conceal, or palliate, such mockeries of religion as these, for 
the sake of buying for the mere Establishment a few years of super¬ 
ficial union, or state protection, or nominal ascendancy ! Truly 
this were 

“ Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. ” 

Of course we are not saying, that special exhortations to charity 
may not properly be combined with the weekly call made by the 
Church in the Offertory. Certainly, however, they would assume 
a more ecclesiastical shape, were they, 1 . invariably used in con¬ 
nexion zaith the Offertory. So far as they might tend to any undue 
excitement, the solemn and subdued tenor of the Communion 
Service would contribute wonderfully to tranquillize feeling and 
ensure a deliberate gift. 2. Were they of a nature to promote 
charitable habits rather than mere acts once in a way. 5. Were 
they connected with special times of the Church : e. g. Fast-days, 
or particular Festivals bearing more or less upon their objects. 

Collections after “ charity sermons,” whatever errors in prin¬ 
ciple they might involve, used to have at least this advantage, that 
they insured secrecy in giving. But, to our great surprise and 
sorrow, we find, that, in recent instances, even this benefit has, to a 
certain extent, been lost; as if errors, like misfortunes, could never 
come single. In some recently published returns of collections 
after sermons, we observe that the names of the principal donors 
are announced, as well as the sum total of the anonymous contri¬ 
butions. What is the meaning of this ? How do these names 
transpire ? 

In the neglected provision of the Offertory, we have a security 
for those very conditions of true Christian almsgiving which the 
popular mode overlooks. 1. Secrecy. 2. Faith in the Church. 
3. Deliberation. 4. Solemn dedication. 

tr In Exeter Cathedral,” says Mr. Acland, ft if I am not misinformed, 
the money collected at the Offertory has been from time immemorial 
divided into certain portions, and assigned, partly to the relief of the 
local poor, partly to the support of the sacred edifice, and partly to one 
of the resident officers of the cathedral : recognising at once that the 
support of the poor, the church, and the ministry, are the legitimate 
objects of the donations given at that sacred time.” 

And it is not hard to see the providential bearing of recent 
events; such, for example, as the failure of church rates, public 
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dissatisfaction with the poor laws, the refusal or relinquishment of 
parliamentary grants, anil the like. These disappointments are 
throwing the Church more and more upon her own resources, 
and making her more and more conscious of her own internal 
strength, and independent being. We do not like to see the 
Church coming, cap in hand, to Parliament. If the State offer 
:othe Church willingly and unconditionally, her’s alone is the pri¬ 
vilege. If she ftv oft, her’s alone is the loss. The Church has 
rer own powers to fall back upon. As to “ state protection,” 
the Church “ laudat manentem,” (like any other homage ot the 
world). On the other hand, 

-Si celeres qnatit 

Pennas, resignat quae dedit, et sua 
Virtute se invoivit,”- 

Or, in the noble words of St. Ambrose; Si a gw* desiderat im- 
perator, potestatem habet vindicandornm, nemo nostrum intervenit. 
Potest pauperibus col/atio popu/i reduudare. Xonfaciant de ngris 
invidiam ; tollat eos si libitum est. Imperatori non dono, sed 
non nego. Argentum et auruin non qiuero : habeo rerarios; ajrarii 
mei, pauperes Christi sunt. (Ep. xxxii.) 

So much has this age dropped the idea of the Church in that of 
the individual, and so exclusively does it deem of the Church as 
of a mere instrument of teaching, that it can conceive but of 
one “ Voluntary System that, under which the instructor is 
liable to be swayed by the caprice of the instructed. Let us not 
forget, however, that the purest and most primitive condition ot 
the Church was that, in which Christians offered zei/iing/y, of their 
best, not to man, but to God. A further guarantee against the 
evils of the pseudo-voluntary method is provided, as Mr. Acland 
well reminds us, by the rule, that the Bishop should distribute; 
and again, that the offerings should be applied to the expenses 
of the Fabric and of the Service, as well as the support of the 
minister. Are we not correct in supposing that, by the statutes ot 
St. Paul’s, the Bishop of London is, or was, required to dispense 
the alms of the faithful, offered at the cathedral on the great fes¬ 
tivals?* Only imagine, (it is pleasant, now and then, to turn from 
gloomy realities to beautiful pictures), only imagine the rich mer¬ 
chants of the city offering their hundreds at the Altar of St. Paul's, 
to be distributed at the discretion of a Bishop, as alive, say, to the 
“ spiritual destitution of the metropolis,” as the energetic and 

* Unless we are mistaken, this fact lias been somewhere publicly '■laled by the 
Rev. Charles Miller, Vicar of Harlow ; a name, which we should mil mention thus 
cursorily in connexion with the subject of the Offertory, were our remarks upon that 
subject, in ibis place, more than incidental. 
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kind-hearted Prelate, who now fills the throne of London ! How 
far better this than endowments tainted with the sin of sacrilege, 
or grants clogged with the restraints of stipulation! how far 
better, than remunerative payments, or even compulsory contri¬ 
butions ; rents involving the sense of right, where all should be 
mere gratitude, or rates secured bylaw, where all should be spon¬ 
taneous ! 

Upon the constitution and proceedings of religious Societies, 
which present one of the most painful illustrations of the contrast 
here attempted, we have no room to enter; and we refer our 
readers to Mr. Acland’s excellent remarks upon this branch of the 
subject. 

To conclude. One of the principal dangers to which we seem 
at this time exposed, is that of identifying heresy with mere dissent, 
which is indeed the natural consequence of identifying the Church 
with the Establishment, or of regarding it merely, or chiefly, in 
the light of a National institution. As long as any one is not a 
“ dissenter,” we are apt to think all is right; forgetting that the 
basis of Christian union is not Nationality, but Catholicism. 
Other permanent basis there cannot be ; for lasting union is im¬ 
possible without principles to coalesce and cohere ; which else¬ 
where than in Catholicism, exist not. And we are apt to forget, 
that the conflict in which we are engaged is between 'principles 
and not parties merely ; principles, of which the one, or divine, 
is common to all branches of the true Church, wheresoever mani¬ 
fested, and not co-extensive with its developement in England 
only; and the other, or worldly, is too restless and intrusive to be 
controlled by any merely external restraints, or confined within any 
merely geographical boundaries. The consequence is, we overlook, 
not our peculiar privileges merely (as may be the case with some), 
but our peculiar corruptions and dangers also ; and occupy, in 
protestations against Rome, a great deal of the time, which would 
be better employed in trying t6 regain principles, to which, with 
all her faults, Rome has been, on the whole, a faithful witness. 
The reproach of Rome, at least as she is often manifested before 
our own eyes, is, that, forsaking those principles, which we, as a 
sister Church, share with her, she stoops to the low ways of the 
Protestant sectaries, and sectarianizing portion of the Established 
Church. And so she tempts many even of the wiser and better 
among us, to overlook what is divine in her ; just as too many of 
us, by railing at her, tempt her to confound the English Church 
with that modern figment of Protestantism, which stands foremost' 
among corruptions calling for our protests. We, Anglicans, on the 
other hand, are in danger of taking our stand upon a fancy of Na- 
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tionality; which may perhaps be suspected of being but a dis¬ 
guised form of the temper of Independence ; and which, at any 
rate, looks like a hankering, amid the free and enlarged blessings 
of Catholicism, after the contracted privileges of Judaism. In ac¬ 
cordance with this “ insular theory,” if we may so term it; this 
,f Rule Britannia” sentiment in matters ecclesiastical ; we are apt 
to deal blows, with impartial hand, to all without us ; keeping 
“ Romanist” and “ Dissenter” alike at arms length. And, what 
is bad in another way, we are not only at war with all without, 
but at peace with all within ; and so may, perchance, be making 
common cause with those to whom we are, or ought to be, op¬ 
posed in principle, against those to whom we are opposed rather 
n details. We think subscription to the Thirty-nine Articlescovers 
ill differences, makes all right and safe; whereas,whether the cause 
ae in our Church, or in ourselves; in the weakness of her barriers, 
)r the laxity of her discipline, or the unscrupulousness of her mem¬ 
bers, or in all together; the fact is but too evident, that our exist- 
ng securities are no preservative against the intrusion of Self-will, 
’.ven in some of its heretical developements; how much less then 
n its more subtle and guarded forms ! Thus, perhaps, ourselves 
is well as Rome (though we indeed with more excuse; we, join- 
ng with those nominally within, she with those professedly with- 
mt,) incline to unite with such as are farther against such as are 
learer. O, when shall the Catholic elements, which now- lie 
cattered in different and dissociated regions, but every where in 
:ombination with grievous error, be separated from their noxious 
idjuncts, and brought into effectual coalition ! when shall true 
Catholic hearts, which now mourn (must we say hopelessly ?) 
ipart; forced by the pressure of disastrous influences upon the 
lainful alternative of an almost morose reserve, or an almost dis- 
ngenuous disguise; be unchained, each from his solitary cell, and 
estored to that energetic life, and active communion, after which 
hey fondly yearn! When shall the forces of Truth and Error 
raw off from a motley and ill assorted host, and range themselves 
n distinct sides ; Truth be so strong as to rid herself of all dis- 
ayal, though shewy, auxiliaries ; Error so palpable as to draw 
tone to her side, but “her own!” Under our present sad cir- 
umstances ; cut off from the larger part of Christendom, and not 
tone among ourselves; we have too often external union, without 
le possibility of sympathy, or real sympathy, without the possi- 
ility of co-operation. 

Self-will, as contrasted with Faith, is the temper which pervades 
II modern, as compared with ancient, modes of charity ; and a 
;mper it is, against which the Church must light, whether it be 
aund within, or without, her professing body. This it is, which is at 
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tlie root of our Societies; our public-meetings; our ostentation, 
talkativeness, love of managing, impatience of doubt and delay. On 
the avowed sectaries, all this sits naturally; but from the sectaries the 
infection passed, first, upon that portion of the Church, which was 
most in contact with them ; and, by degrees, it has spread farther 
and farther; and at length some of those within the Church, from | 
whom better might have been hoped, are content to have recourse, 
in their need, to such wretched expedients for the supply of her 
pillaged treasury, as itinerant deputations and popular harangues. 1 
Misery, they say, produces strange effects ; and we would, in: 
charity, hope, may be some excuse for fearful anomalies. But so 
it is, that the Church of England, having relied too fondly upon 
the broken reed of legislative support, is thrown, we trust but for 
a moment, off her balance, by the failure of this most uncertain 
resource; and, instead of retiring with dignity from her precari- 
ous and ensnaring position, and robing herself, under the emer- i 
gency, in her own tetherial armour, is fain to take up with ' 
the brittle weapons, and tinsel accoutrements,of the age; with the i| 
tricks and gauds of a mere theatrical machinery; its shewy out¬ 
sides and ingenious make-believes; its sulphur flames, and rattling : 
pea-boxes, and sonorous sheets of copper; for the flashes of her own 
penetrative lightning, and the Dealings of her inimitable thunder. 

Amid these disheartening symptoms of the times, a book like 1 
Mr. Acland’s is one of many consolatory proofs that the Church 
has still a place in the affections of a dutiful, zealous, and enlight¬ 
ened, Laity. Cordially do we thank him for his suggestions, so 
ably supported, so temperately and modestly expressed; and 
earnestly join in his prayer that the Church may be led to 

“ Abstain from mere voluntary and self-originated objects as tending 

to division.be led to consider tbe means as well as the ends; 

recollecting that, while we each labour as individuals for tbe salvation of 
our own souls, we liavealso a sacred trust as members of tbe Universal 
Church ; acting in all collective matters with reference to past and future , 
ages and generations; and believing that as tbe blessings and grace of 
God are conveyed through appointed channels, so, if we would reap the 
promised reward of Christian labours, we must bear in mind that ‘The 
Church is the appointed channel of public Christian charity. 
Our alms and oblations belong to the Church, and are through 
the Church to be offered to God.’ ” 
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Art. III.— The History of Christianity, from the Birth of Christ 
to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. By the 
Rev. H. H. Milman. Three Volumes. Murray. 1840. 

This is a work of very considerable ability, and bears upon it 
tokens of much thought and varied research. No one could doubt 
that such would be the character of any publication of Mr. Mil- 
man’s, and the expectation which his name raises has been increased 
by the lengthof time during which reports have been current of his 
intending it. It consists of three ample volumes, but even these 
are but an instalment of the whole design to which he has de¬ 
voted himself. “ If he should be blest with life and leisure,” 
says his Preface, “ the author cannot but look forward to the con- 
“ tinuation of this history with increasing interest, as it approaches 
“ the period of the re-creation of European society under the in- 
11 flueuce of Christianity.”—p. x. It is notorious that the English 
Church is destitute of an Ecclesiastical History; Gibbon is almost 
our sole authority for subjects as near the heart of the Christian 
as any can well be. We do not indeed mean to say that Mr. 
Milman will supply this want; rather we conceive him to hold 
that it is a want which ought not to be supplied. Our impression 
at least is, we do not mean to state it as more than an impression, 
that he considers Church histories, as such, to be nothing better 
; than “ tolerabiles ineptise.” His present volumes are rather a 
substitute than a supply, of this desideratum in our ecclesiastical 
literature, and are meant to supersede the history of the Church by 
a history of Christianity. But we acknowledge even this as a boon ; 
without agreeing to Mr. Milman’s historical views or doctrinal 
opinions, as what follows will show, we consider it to be impossible 
even for a Gibbon to write an uninstructive history of the evange¬ 
lical dispensation ; and much less can Mr. Milman, who is not a 
Gibbon, but a clergyman, fail to be useful to those who are in 
search of facts, with better principles than his own to read them by. 
We frankly confess that he has not pleased us; nor on the other 
hand, will he please any clear-headed long-sighted adherents of 
the philosophy which he has allowed himself to taste,—except, 
indeed, as far as in the present state of things they will thankfully 
accept whatever is conceded to them in the hope of its acting as 
a precedent and pattern for fresh innovation. 

However we shall be very unjust to Mr. Milman unless we try 
carefully to place ourselves in the position which he has chosen 
for contemplating and delineating the Christian religion. Unless 
we succeed in this, we shall cruelly misunderstand him, as if he 
held opinions, when he does but state the premises which prac- 
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tically involve them. It is obvious that the whole system of reve¬ 
lation may be viewed in various, nay antagonist aspects. He who 
regards our Lord as man, does not in consequence deny that He 
is more than man ; and they who with Mr. Milrnan love to re¬ 
gard the whole Christian history as much as possible as a thing of 
earth, may be wise or unwise, reverent or irreverent, in so doing, 
may be attempting what is practicable or impracticable, may 
eventually be led on to commit themselves to positive errors about 
it, arid may accordingly be wantonly trifling with serious matters, 
but cannot without unfairness be charged with an ipso facto de¬ 
nial of its heavenly character. The Christian history is “ an 
outward visible sign of an inward spiritual grace whether the 
sign can satisfactorily be treated separate from the thing signified 
is another matter; but it seems Mr. Milman’s intention so to 
treat it, and he must be judged by that intention, not by any 
conjectural one. Christianity has an external aspect and an in¬ 
ternal; it is human without, divine within. To attempt to touch 
the human element without handling also the divine, we may 
deem unreal, extravagant, and sophistical ; we may feel the two 
to be one integral whole, differing merely in aspect, not in fact: 
we may consider that a writer has not mastered his own idea, 
who resolves to take liberties with the body without insulting the 
animating soul. So we do; but all this is another matter; such 
a person does not mean any harm ; nor does the writer who de¬ 
termines as far as he can to view' the Christian history as a secular 
fact, to the exclusion of all theological truth. He gives a repre¬ 
sentation of it, such as it would appear to a man of the world. 
This, at least, is our prima facie view' of Mr. Milman’s book, 
and to draw it out shall be our first step. In doing which we 
shall have an opportunity, without unkindness to the author, of 
convicting him of what seems to us a want of clearness and defi¬ 
niteness of conception in his original design. 

And first he shall state his object for himself, as it is set before 
us in his Preface : 

“ As the Jewish annals might be considered in their relation to the 
general history of man, to the rank which the nation bore among the 
various families of the human race, and the influence which it exercised 
on the civilization of mankind : so Christianity may be viewed either in 
a strictly religious, or rather in a temporal, social, and political light. In 
the former case, the writer will dwell almost exclusively on the religious 
doctrines, and will bear continual reference to the new relation esta¬ 
blished between man and the Supreme being : the predominant character 
will he that of the theologian. In the latter, although he may not 
altogether decline the examination of the religious doctrines, their de¬ 
velopment and their variations, his leading object will be to trace the 
effect of Christianity on the individual and social happiness of man, its 
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influence on the polity, the laws, and institutions, the opinions, the man¬ 
ners, even on the arts and the literature of the Christian world : he will 
write rather as an historian than as a religious instructor. Though, in 
fact, a candid and dispassionate survey of the connection of Christianity 
with the temporal happiness, and with the intellectual and social ad¬ 
vancement of mankind, even to the religious inquirer, cannot but be 
of high importance and interest; while with the general mass, at least 
of the reading and intelligent part of the community, nothing tends so 
powerfully to the strengthening or weakening of religious impression 
and sentiment, nothing acts so extensively, even though perhaps indi¬ 
rectly, on the formation of religious opinions, and on the speculative or 
practical belief or rejection of Christianity, as the notions we entertain 
of its influence on the history of man, and its relation to human happi¬ 
ness and social improvement.”—pp. v. vi. 

In another place he tells us that the course of his history 

“ will endeavour to trace all the modifications of Christianity, by which 
it accommodated itself to the spirit of successive ages ; and by this 
apparently almost skilful, but in fact necessary, condescension to the 
predominant state of moral culture, of which itself formed a constituent 
element, maintained its uninterrupted dominion. It is the author’s ob¬ 
ject, the difficulty of which he himself fully appreciates, to portray the 
genius of the Christianity of each successive age, in connection with that 
of the age itself; entirely to discard all polemic views; to mark the origin 
and progress of all the subordinate diversities of belief; their origin in 
the circumstances of the place or time at which they appeared ; their 
progress from their adaptation to the prevailing state of opinion or sen¬ 
timent : rather than directly to confute error or to establish truth ; in 
short, to exhibit the reciprocal influence of civilization on Christianity, 
of Christianity on civilization. To the accomplishment of such a scheme 
he is well aware that besides the usual high qualifications of a faithful 
historian, is requisite, in an especial manner, the union of true philosophy 
with perfect charity, if indeed they are not one and the same. This 
calm, impartial, and dispassionate tone, he will constantly endeavour, he 
dares scarcely hope, with such warnings on every side of involuntary 
prejudice and unconscious prepossession, uniformly to maintain. In the 
honesty of his purpose he will seek his excuse for all imperfection or 
deficiency in the execution of his scheme. Nor is he aware that he 
enters on ground pre-oecupied by any writers of established authority, 
at least in our own country, where the history of Christianity has usually 
assumed the form of a history of the Church, more or less controversial, 
and confined itself to annals of the internal feuds and divisions in the 
Christian community, and the variations in doctrine and discipline, rather 
than to its political and social influence. Our attention, on the other 
hand, will be chiefly directed to its effects on the social and even political 
condition of man, as it extended itself throughout the lloman world, 
and at length entered into the administration of government and of law; 
the gradual manner in which it absorbed and incorporated into the 
religious commonwealth the successive masses of population, which, 
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after having overthrown the temporal polity of Rome, were subdued to 
the religion of the conquered people ; the separation of the human race 
into the distinct castes of the clergy and laity 3 the former at first an 
aristocracy, afterwards a despotic monarchy; as Europe sank back into 
barbarism, the imaginative state of the human mind, the formation of a 
new poetic faith, a mythology, and a complete system of symbolic wor¬ 
ship 3 the interworking of Christianity with barbarism, till they slowly 
grew into a kind of semi-barbarous heroic period, that of Christian chi¬ 
valry 3 the gradual expansion of the system, with the expansion of the 
human mind 3 and the slow, perhaps not yet complete, certainly not ge¬ 
neral, development of a rational and intellectual religion. Throughout his 
work the author will equally, or as his disposition inclines, even more 
diligently labour to show the good as well as the evil of each phasis of 
Christianity ; since it is his opinion, that, at every period, much more is 
to be attributed to the circumstances of the age, to the collective opera¬ 
tion of certain principles which grew out of the events of the time, 
than to the intentional or accidental influence of any individual or class 
of men. Christianity, in short, may exist in a certain form in a nation 
of savages as well as in a nation of philosophers, yet its specific character 
will almost entirely depend upon the character of the people who are its 
votaries. It must he considered, therefore, in constant connection with 
that character : it will darken with the darkness and brighten with the 
light of each succeeding century ; in an ungenial time it will recede so 
far from its genuine and essential nature as scarcely to retain any sign 
of its divine original : it will advance with the advancement of human 
nature, and keep up the moral to the utmost height of the intellectual 
culture of man.”—pp. 47—50. 

These extracts, setting forth the intellectual idea under which 
the author writes, contain matter more than sufficient for the 
limits within which we wish our remarks upon him to be con¬ 
fined. 

Now let us see how much we are disposed to grant to Mr. Mil- 
man, and where we part company with him: in doing which we 
must be allowed to begin somewhat ab ovo, and for a while to ex¬ 
change a critical for a didactic tone. We maintain then, as we 
have already said, that Christianity, nor Christianity only, but all 
God’s dealings with His creatures, have two aspects, one external, 
one internal. What one of the earliest fathers says of its highest 
ordinance, is true of it altogether, and of all other divine dispensa¬ 
tions : they are twofold, “ having one part heavenly and one part 
earthly.” This is the law of Providence here below ; it works 
beneath a veil, and what is visible in its course but shadows out at 
most, and sometimes obscures and disguises what is invisible. 
The world in which we are placed has its own system of laws and 
principles, which, as far as our knowledge of it goes, is, when once 
set in motion, sufficient to account for itself,—as complete and in¬ 
dependent as if there was nothing beyond it. Ordinarily speaking, 
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nothing happens, nothing goes on in the world, but may be satis¬ 
factorily traced to some other event or fact in it, or lias a suffi¬ 
cient result in other events or facts in it, without the necessity of 
our following it into a higher system of things in order to ex¬ 
plain its existence, or to give it a meaning. We will not stop to 
dwell on exceptions to this general statement, or on the narrowness 
of our knowledge of things : but what is every day said and acted 
on proves that this is at least the impression made upon most 
minds by the course of things in which we find ourselves. The 
sun rises and sets on a law; the tides ebb and flow upon a law ; 
the earth is covered with verdure or buried in the ocean, it grows 
old and it grows young again, by the operation of fixed laws. 
Life, whether vegetable or animal, is subjected to a similar external 
and general rule. Men grow to maturity, then decay, and die. 
Moreover they form into society, and society has its principles. 
Nations move forward by laws which act as a kind of destiny 
over them, and which are as vigorous now as a thousand years 
ago. And these laws of the social and political world run 
into the physical, making all that is seen one and one only 
system ; a horse stumbles and an oppressed people is rid of their 
tyrant; a volcano changes populous cities into a dull lake; a 
gorge has of old time opened, and the river rolls on, bearing with 
it the destined site of some great mart, which else had never been. 
We cannot set limits either to the extent or to the presence of 
this wonderful web of causes and effects in which all we see is 
involved. It reaches to the skies; it penetrates into our very 
thoughts, habits, and will. 

Such is confessedly the world in which our Almighty Creator 
has placed us. If then He is still actively present with His own 
work, present with nations and with individuals. He must be 
acting by means of its ordinary system, or by quickening, or as 
it were, stimulating its powers, or by superseding or interrupting 
it; in other words, by means of what is called nature, or by mi¬ 
racle; and whereas strictly miraculous interference must be, from 
the nature of the case, rare, it stands to reason that, unless He 
has left the world ordinarily to itself, content with having origi¬ 
nally imposed on it certain general laws which will for the most 
part work out the ends which lie contemplates, He is acting 
through, with, and beneath those physical, social, and moral laws, 
of which our experience informs us. Now it has ever been a 
firm article of Christian faith, that His Providence is not general 
merely, but particular and personal ; and that, as there is a par¬ 
ticular Providence, so of necessity that Providence is secretly 
concurring and co-operating with that system which meets the 
eye, and which is recognized among men as existing. It is not too 
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much to say that this is the one great rule on which the Divine 
Dispensations with mankind have been and are conducted, that 
the visible world is the instrument yet the veil of the world in¬ 
visible,—the veil, yet still partially the emblem and index : so that 
all that exists or happens visibly, conceals and yet suggests, and 
above all subserves, a system of persons, facts, and events beyond 
itself. The course of things has a natural termination as well as 
a natural origin : it tends towards final causes while it springs 
from physical; it is ever issuing from what we see around us; it 
is ever passing on into what is matter of faith, not of sight. What 
is called and seems to be cause and effect, is rather an order of 
sequence, and does not preclude, perhaps implies, the presence 
of unseen spiritual agency as its real author. This is the ani¬ 
mating principle both of Church ordinances and Scripture in¬ 
terpretation ; in the latter it is the basis of the theory of the 
double sense; in the former it makes ceremonies and observances 
to be signs, seals, means, and pledges of supernatural grace. It 
is the mystical principle in the one, it is the sacramental in the 
other. All that is seen—the world, the Bible, the Church, the 
civil polity, and man, are types, and, in their degree and place, 
representatives and organs of an unseen world, truer and higher 
than themselves. The only difference between them is, that some 
things bear their supernatural character upon their surface, are 
historically creations of the supernatural system, or are perceptibly 
instrumental or obviously symbolical: while others rather seem to 
be complete in themselves, or run counter to the unseen system 
w'hich they really subserve, and so make demands upon our faith. 

This may be illustrated from the creation of man. The Crea¬ 
tor “ formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” He first 
formed a material tabernacle, and then endued it with an unseen 
life. Now some philosophers, somewhat after the manner of the 
ancient Gnostics whom Mr. Milman mentions vol. ii. p. 113, have 
speculated on the probability of man’s being originally of some 
brute nature, some vast misshapen lizard of the primaeval period, 
which at length by the force of nature, from whatever secret 
causes, was exalted into a rational being, and gradually shaped 
its proportions and refined its properties by the influence of the 
rational principle which got possession of it. Such a theory is of 
course irreconcilable with the sacred text, to say no more; but 
it bears an analogy, and at least affords illustration, to many facts 
and events which take place in this world. When Providence 
would make a revelation, He does not begin anew but uses the 
existing system; He does not visibly send an angel, but He com¬ 
missions or inspires one of our fellows. When He would bless 
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us, He makes man His priest. When He would consecrate or 
quicken us, He takes the elements of this world as the means of 
real but unseen spiritual influences. When He would set up a 
divine polity, He takes a polity which already is, or one in course 
of forming. He does not interfere with its natural growth, deve¬ 
lopment, or dependence on things visible. He does not shut it 
up in a desert and there supply it with institutions unlike those 
which might naturally come to it from the contact and intercourse 
of the external world. He does but modify, quicken, or direct 
the powers of nature or the laws of society. Or if he works 
miracles, still it is without superseding the ordinary course ot 
things. He multiplies the flocks or the descendants of Jacob, or 
in due season He may work signal and public miracles for their 
deliverance from Egypt, but still the operation of ordinary causes, 
the influence of political arrangements, and what is called the 
march of events, are seen as truly, and can be pointed out as con¬ 
vincingly, as if an angel and a pillar of a cloud were not with them. 
The great characteristic of revelation is addition, not substitution. 
Things look the same as before, though an invisible power has 
taken hold upon them. This power does not unclothe the crea¬ 
ture, but clothes it. Men dream every where; it gives visions. 
Men journey every where; it sends “ the angels of God to meet 
them.” Men may elsewhere be hospitable ; novv they entertain 
angels. Men carry on a work; the spirits of their ancestors are 
breathing on and through it unseen. A nation migrates and 
seizes on a country; but all along its proceedings are hallowed 
by prophecy and promise and commands beforehand, and used 
for religious ends afterwards. Israel was as much a political 
power as man is an animal. The rites and ceremonies enjoined 
upon it might be found elsewhere, but were not less divine not¬ 
withstanding. Circumcision was also practised in Egypt, fre¬ 
quent ablutions may be the custom of the East, the veil of Moses 
may have been the symbol of other rulers (if so be) before 
him, though the fact has to be proved ; a Holy of Holies, an 
altar, a sacrifice, a sacerdotal caste, in these points the Mosaic 
law resembled, yet as to these it differed trom the nations around 
them. The Israelitish polity had a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, like other things of time and place; its captivities were the 
natural attendants, its monarchy was the natural resource, ot a 
state of political weakness. Its territory was a battle ground, 
and its power the alternate ally, of the rival empires of Egypt and 
Assyria. Heathen travellers may have surveyed the Holy Land 
and have thought it but a narrow slip of Syria. So it was ; 
what then ? till the comparative anatomist can be said by his sci¬ 
ence to disprove the rationality and responsibility of man, the po- 
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litician or geographer of this world does nothing, by dissertations 
in his own science, towards quenching the secret light of Israel, 
or dispossessing its angelic guardians of the height of Sion or the 
sepulchres of the prophets. Its history is two-fold, worldly to 
the world, and heavenly to the heirs of heaven. 

What is true of Judaism is true of Christianity. The kingdom 
of Christ, though not of this world, yet is in the world and has a 
visible, material, social shape. It consists of men, and it has 
developed according to the laws under which combinations of 
men develope. It has an external aspect similarly to all other 
kingdoms. We may generalize and include it as one among the 
kiuds of polity, as one among the empires, which have been upon 
the earth. It is called the fifth kingdom; and by being num¬ 
bered with the previous four which were earthly, it is thereby 
compared with them. We may write its history and make it 
look as like those which were previous or contemporary to it, as 
a man is like a monkey. Now we come at length to Mr. 
Milman: this is what he has been doing. He has been viewing 
the history of the Church on the side of the world. Its rise 
from nothing, the gradual aggrandizement of its bishops, the 
consolidation of its polity and government, its relation to powers 
of the earth, its intercourse with foreign philosophies and reli¬ 
gions, its conflict with external and internal enemies, the mutual 
action for good or for evil between it and foreign systems, poli¬ 
tical and intellectual, its large extension, its convergence and re¬ 
solution in a monarchy, its temporal greatness, its gradual divi¬ 
sions and decay, and the natural causes which operated through¬ 
out,—these are the subjects in which he delights, to which he has 
dedicated himself, as far, that is, as they can be detached from 
their directly religious bearing; and unless readers understand 
this, they will think that what is but a contemplation of what is 
without , is intended for a denial of what is within. Whether such 
denial has in any measure resulted, even in Mr. Milman’s own 
mind, from such contemplation, is a farther question, afterwards 
to be considered ; but it is to be feared that too many persons 
will unfairly run away with the notion that it is immediately in¬ 
volved in it. 

Some specimens of Mr. Milman’s peculiarity will serve further 
to explain what we mean. The following, for instance, are some 
of his observations on the resemblance between the Magianism of 
the East and Judaism after its return from captivity there. 

“ The earliest books of the Old Testament fully recognize the minis¬ 
tration of angels, but in Babylonia this simpler creed grew up into a 
regular hierarchy, in which the degrees of rank and subordination were 
arranged with almost heraldic precision. The seven great archangels of 
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Jewish tradition correspond with the Amschaspands of the Zendavesta; 
and in strict mutual analogy, both systems arrayed against each other a 
separate host of spiritual beings with distinct powers and functions. 
Each nation, each individual had in one case his Ferver, in the other his 

guardian angel, and was exposed to the hostile Dev or Daemon. 

The great impersonated Principle of Evil appears to have assumed much 
of the character of the antagonist power of darkness. The name itself 
of Satan, which in the older poetical book of Job is assigned to a spirit 
of different attributes, one of the celestial ministers who assemble before 
the throne of the Almighty,, .became appropriated to the prince of the ma- 
lignant spirits,—the head and representative of the spiritual world, 
which ruled over physical as well as moral evil.”—pp. 70—72. 

Our object in quoting this passage is neither to deny the simi¬ 
larity between the two theologies, nor to inquire how this came 
to pass, but to give an instance of Mr. Milman’s peculiar manner, 
and the facility with which he may be taken, not unnaturally, but 
still overhastily, to say that the Jewish theology is worth no more 
than the Magian. He as little says it, as in asserting that man is 
an animal he would be denying that he is rational. 

And in like manner when he calls the Magnificat “ Jewish,” he 
need not mean more than to be an “ historian rather than a reli¬ 
gious instructor;” we take him to be merely stating what he 
considers a fact, whatever comes of it, whatever theory is to be 
built upon it, whatever explanation is to be given of it; that the 
language which St. Mary uses, is such as the Scribes and Phari¬ 
sees, Judas the Zealot, or Caiaphas the High Priest might use; 
still he may consider the spirit and meaning to be quite different. 
“ It is curious,” he says, “ to observe how completely and exclu- 
“ sively consistent every expression appears with the state of belief 
“ at that period ; all is purely Jewish, and accordant with the pre- 
“ valent expectation of the National Messiah.”—vol. i. p. 102. 

Again when he says that the Baptist “partook of the ascetic 
“character of the more solitary of the Essenes, all of whom re- 
“ tired from the tumult and licence of the city,” vol. i. p. 141, 
no one can suppose that he means to be more than an historical 
relator, keeping clear of principles and theories, and stating facts, 
external facts. 

In like manner he parallels Christian asceticism to Oriental; 
whatever theory he does or may proceed to erect upon this fact of 
a correspondence between them, still as far as the profession of his 
preface goes, lie is not bound to consider it at all in a “ strictly re¬ 
ligious” but “rather in a temporal, social, and political light.” A 
supernatural cause for it may exist in Christianity, a divine autho¬ 
rity, but this does not conflict with the fact that the Christian 
athlete may externally resemble the heathen; unless indeed, 
which no one will maintain, the fact of the heathen or Jewish 
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ceremonial ablutions be an argument against the divine appoint- ; | 
ment of evangelical baptism. He says,— 

" On the cold table-lands of Thibet, in the forests of India, among 
the busy population of China, on the burning shores of Siam, in Egypt : 
and in Palestine, in Christianised Europe, in Mahommetanised Asia, the 
worshipper of the Lama, the Faquir, the Bonze, the Talapoin, the Es- 
sene, the therapeutist, the monk, and the dervish, have withdrawn from 
the society of man in order to abstract the pure mind from the dominion 
of foul and corrupting matter. Under each system, the perfection of ■ 
human nature was estrangement from the influence of the senses,— 
those senses which were enslaved to the material elements of the world ; 
an approximation to the essence of the Deity, by a total secession from 
the affairs, the interests, the passions, the thoughts, the common being ! * 
and nature of man. The practical operation of this elementary princi¬ 
ple of Eastern religion has deeply influenced the whole history of man. 
But it had made no progress in Europe till after the introduction of j „ 
Christianity.”—vol. ii. pp. 86, 87. j r 

Again he says, speaking of the time of Christ’s coming, 

“ Man, as history and experience teach, is essentially a religious being ; 1 " 
there are certain faculties and modes of thinking and feeling apparently 
inseparable from his mental organisation, which lead him irresistibly to 
seek some communication with another and a higher world. But at the ( , 
present juncture the ancient religions were effete ; they belonged to a 
totally different state of civilisation ; though they retained the strong 
hold of habit and interest on different classes of society, yet the general 
mind was advanced beyond them ; they could not supply the religious - 
necessities of the age. Thus, the world peaceably united under one 
temporal monarchy, might be compared to a vast body without a soul: 
the throne of the human mind appeared vacant ; among the rival compe- 1 
titors for its dominion, none advanced more than claims local, or limited 
to a certain class.”—vol. i. p. 8. 

These instances will be sufficient of Mr. Milman’s manner. 
We proceed next to observe that, as if in order that there may be 
no mistake, he often gives his readers intimation more or less ex¬ 
press of the external view he is taking of his subject; as a few, * 
out of the many instances which might be quoted in point, will 
show. _ i 

Thus he says of the Jews, that “ to the loose manner in • 
“ which religious belief hung on the greater part of the subjects * 
“ of the Roman empire, their recluse and uncompromising attach- * 
“ ment to the faith of their ancestors offered the most singular con- “ 
“ trust.” —vol. i. p. 345. And that “ the Jews stood alone, ac- 
“ cording to the language and opinion of the Roman world , as a 
“ nation of religious fanatics.—Ibid. Again, “ so long as” the 
Christians “ made no visible impression upon society, .their un- 
“ social and self-secluding disposition would be treated with con- 
“ tempt and pity rather than with animosity.”—vol. ii. p. 144. 
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Words like these bear on their very face the writer’s intention 
nerely to describe how Christians appeared to the heathen. 

Still more expressly he speaks of One who appeared to the 
mass of mankind in His own age as a peasant of Palestine,” 
ol. i. p. 35 : he says that the establishment of the law was “ ac¬ 
companied, according to the unice/sal belief, with the most ter¬ 
rific demonstrations of Almighty power,” ibid. p. 1G8 ; and 
e makes the solemn announcement, “ In the stable of the inn 
or caravansera was born the Child . . who has been for centuries 
considered the object of adoration as the divine mediator be- 
' tween God and man by the most civilized and enlightened 
' nations of the earth.”—Ibid. p. 108. 

Speaking of the Greeks who came to Christ at the feast, he 
ays, “ to their surprise . .the somewhat ambiguous language of 
Jesus dwells at first on His approaching fate, &c.”—p. 306. 

• peaking of our Lord’s injunctions to secrecy on occasion of His 
niraculous cures, he says, that this was so frequent “ that one 
evangelist considers that the cautious and unresisting demean¬ 
our of Jesus, thus avoiding all unnecessary offence or irritation, 
exemplified that characteristic of the Messiah so beautifully 
! described by Isaiah, ‘ He shall neither strive, &c.’” —p. 224 . 
rhat one evangelist considered a prophecy exemplified, is quite 
onsistent with inspiration pronouncing it fulfilled. Mr. Milman 
leed not have meant more than to state an external fact. 

In the same spirit he calls our Saviour’s miracles “ preter- 
latural,” not “ supernatural works.”—Vid. vol. i. pp. 288, 889. 
rhe latter word would assume the point in debate between the 
vorld and the church, their divinity. He speaks of Christ as a man 
‘ who as far as he [Pilate] could discover, was a harmless, peace- 
' fill, and benevolent enthusiast.”—p. 346. And in describing 
he attempt of the N azure lies to cast our Lord down the brow of 
heir hill, he says, in the same historical tone, “ they found that 
‘ the intended victim of their wrath had disappeared.”—Ibid. p. 
188. And in another passage where he is led to compare Bud- 
lism with Christianity, he expressly “ deprecates misconstruc- 
‘ tion.” “ The characteristic of the Budhist religion,” he says, 
4 which in one respect may be considered (/ deprecate miscou- 
‘ struction ) the Christianity of the remoter East, seems an union 
‘ of political with religious reformation.” And then he even takes 
he trouble to mention zchere Christianity, in his opinion, parts 
company with Budhism, as well as what it shares with it. •• Its 
‘ end,” he observes, “ is to substitute purer morality for the 
‘ wild and multifarious idolatry into which Brahminism had de- 
‘ generated, and to break down the distinction of castes. Hut 
1 Budhism appears to be essentially monastic; and how'different 
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wardly fits in with the real and deep cry of human nature embo¬ 
died in the jailor’s words, “ What shall I do to be saved ?” 

Again, he speaks of Christ as one “ whose moral doctrines if 
“ adopted throughout the world would destroy more tlian half' 

“ the misery, by destroying all the vice and mutual' hostility of 
“ men,” vol. i. p. 108; where the last phrase is perhaps intended i 
as an explanation of Christ “ having made peace.” 

Elsewhere he dwells upon the beauty of the picture presented 
to us in Christ’s removing bodily afflictions; and on the other 
hand, (c gently instilling into the minds of the people those pure, 

“ and humane, and gentle principles of moral goodness to which the 
“ wisdom of ages has been able to add nothing and God’s con¬ 
descending “ to show this image and reflection of His own in- 
“ conceivable nature for the benefit of” men, “ to restore them ' 

“ to, and prepare them for, a higher and eternal state of exist! 

“ ence.”—pp. 197 , 198. He appears precluded by his position 
from expressing definitely the idea conveyed in the proclamation 
“ Repent ye,” and in the announcement, “ Thy sins be forgiven 
“ thee.” 

In another place he expressly sets himself to interpret the last J 
mentioned words. When the woman that was a sinner washed 1 
our Saviour’s feet with her tears, He said, “ Thy sins be forgiven j 
thee;” Mr. Milman paraphrases, “ the reply of Jesus intimates ' 
“ that His religion was intended to reform and purify the worst.” 
—p. 233. That is, Christ’s reply hints less than it expresses. 

Again, speaking of what he considers the growing illumination ) 
of society, lie says, 

“ Even if (though I conceive it impossible) the imagination should 
entirely wither from the human soul, and a severer faith enter into an 
exclusive alliance with pure reason, Christianity would still have its j 
moral perfection, its rational promise of immortality, its approximation to 
the one pure, spiritual, incomprehensible Deity, to satisfy that reason, and 
to infuse those sentiments of dependence, of gratitude, of love to God, with¬ 
out which human society must fall to ruin, and the human mind, in hu¬ 
miliating desperation, suspend all its noble activity, and care not to put 
forth its sublime and eternal energies.”—vol. i. p. 132. 

Again, he speaks of baptism as being a mark of the convert’s 
“ initiation into the new faith,” while “ a secret internal transmu- 
“ tation was to take place by divine agency in his heart, which 
“ was to communicate a new principle of moral life” —vol. i. 
p. 172. Still no mention of the forgiveness of sins. 

Again, he tells us, that the object of the temptation was “ to 
“ withdraw” Christ “ from the purely religious end of His being 
“ upon earth, to transform Him from the author of a moral revolu- 
“ tion to be slowly wrought by the introduction of new principles of 
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virtue, and new rules for individual and social happiness 
( who was to offer to man the gift of eternal life and elevate his 
‘ nature to a previous fitness for that exalted destiny.”—vol. i. 
p. 156. 

Now it is very far from our intention indeed to say that the 
solemn topics of atonement, and forgiveness, and of our Lord’s 
divine nature, are to be introduced upon all occasions, and espe¬ 
cially in an historical work such as Mr. Milman’s. He is, as he 
says, “ an historian rather than a religious instructor.” But still, 
when he is engaged in specifying expressly what the revealed mes¬ 
sage consists in, and what the object of Christ’s coming was, we 
consider it to be a very unhappy view of historical composition, 
which precludes him from mentioning what all members of the 
Church hold to be the fundamental and essential doctrines of 
revealed religion. 

Yet, singular to say, Mr. Milman makes this mode of writing 
‘ a subject of especial self-congratulation; and this is a phenomenon 
[which deserves dwelling on. It is impossible then to mistake the 
'satisfaction which he feels in adopting the external view of Chris¬ 
tianity, and the sort of contempt, we are sorry to say it, in which 
! he holds theological science ; yet we really do not see what the 
merit is which he seems to claim for his procedure. Not that 
we cannot conceive many reasons for contemplating sacred things 
as they show themselves externally; but there is a broad intel¬ 
ligible difference between throwing one’s mind into the feelings 
of a certain state of society, or into the views of certain persons, 
for an occasion or purpose, and habitually taking their feelings 
or views as one’s own, and making what is not the true position 
for surveying them the centre of our own thoughts about them. 
Men may take this external view of sacred things by way of putting 
themselves into the place of unbelievers, and entering into their 
difficulties, and so assisting them in finding the truth. Such is 
the case with Paley and other writers on External Evidence. 
Again, there is certainly a silent and soothing pleasure in viewing 
great things in the littleness and weakness in which they appear 
to the world, from the secret feeling of their real power and ma¬ 
jesty, and an exulting anticipation of their ultimate and just tri¬ 
umph. Such is the pleasure excited by the uvayrnglosic, or re¬ 
cognitions of Greek tragedy, which, as being generally foreseen 
from the beginning, feed the imagination. Moreover, a mean 
exterior cast over what we admire and revere acts as a veil of 
mystery heightening our feeling of its greatness. And again, the 
very keenness and fulness of our feelings may often act in leading 
us in very despair or from deep awe to use simple and homely 
words concerning what is more constraining with us, and more 
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dividual and social happiness of man, its influence on the polity, 
laws and institutions, the opinions, the manners ... the arts and 
literature of the Christian world.” He implies that his survey is 
to be “ candid and dispassionate ,” and says that though mainly 
relating to what is temporal, intellectual and social, it will be of 
high importance and interest “ even to the religious inquirer,” 
and will be of a nature to act upon “ the general mass at least 
of the reading and intelligent part of the community,” in forming 
their religious opinions, and in their “ speculative or practical 
belief” of Christianity. He goes on to congratulate himself that, 
as regards the sceptical and infidel writers of Germany, for so we 
understand him, he “ shall not be accused of that narrow jealousy, 
and in his opinion, unworthy and timid suspicion, with which the 
writers of that country are proscribed by many.”—p. viii. He 
compliments them on “ their profound research and philosophical 
tone of thought.” He celebrates St. Thomas the Apostle as 
“ remarkable for his coolness and reflecting temper of mind.”—p. 
226. As to the points at present in controversy in our Church, 
including, let it be observed, baptismal regeneration and other 
doctrines not less important, “ though of course,” he says, “ I 
cannot be, yet I have written as if in total ignorance of the exist¬ 
ence of such discussions.”—p. ix. This ought to mean, we sup¬ 
pose,—I have my definite opinion, but I will not controvert; but 
it sounds very like,—I hold a great and a calm view, and all others 
are partizans and zealots. He continues—“ I have delivered 
without fear and without partiality what I have conscientiously 
believed to be the truth. I write for the general readers rather 
than for the members of my ozon profession —and now let us at¬ 
tend to the reason of this great resolve, “ as I cannot understand 
why such subjects of universal interest should be secluded, as the 
peculiar objects of study to one class or order alone.” In other 
words,—My own profession cannot be brought to take an external 
view' of Christianity; but I write for the world, which does. 

He further tells us that— 

“ As Christian History, surveyed in a wise and candid spirit, cannot but 
be a useful school for the promotion of Christian faith ; so no study can 
tend more directly to, or more imperatively enforce on all unprejudiced 
and dispassionate minds, mutual forbearance, enlightened toleration, and 
the greatest even of Christian virtues, Christian Charity.”—p. xi. 

In the second of the extracts with which we commenced, he 
repeats his hope of attaining a “ calm, impartial and dispassionate 
tone;” that is, the calmness and dispassionateness, we suppose, 
which can bring a man through a comparison of the later Jewish 
prophets to Zoroaster, and Christianity to Budhism. Moreover, 
he tells us, that “ his disposition inclines” to labour even more, 
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“ to show the good as well as the evil of each phasis of Chris¬ 
tianity.”— vol. i. p. 49. 

We have further light what Mr. Milman means by “ calmness 
and dispassionateness” by the tone in which he speaks of any show 
of zealous feeling in others. He contrasts it with his own state 
of mind. For instance, in one place he disavows, though he ex¬ 
cuses, the “ isolation of the history of Christ in a kind of sacred 
seclusion ,” though, he proceeds, it “ has no doubt a beneficial 
effect on the 'piety of the Christian, which delights in contem¬ 
plating the Saviour undisturbed and uncontaminated by less holy 
associations.”—vol. i. p. 52. Now is not this unreal? Mr. 
Milman surely himself is contemplating, not “ the Saviour,” but his 
Saviour; and the question with the Christian is, not what effect 
it has upon his piety; as if he cherished reverent thoughts of 
Christ from a mere calculation of the benefit such reverence will 
do to his own mind ; but “ How can I, independently of a call of 
duty, forget, or speak as if I forgot, who and what He is?” Mr. 
Milriian’s language certainly is as if calmness and dispassionate¬ 
ness and an absence of prejudice were shown in being able to 
hear and to repeat, without wincing, of our great Benefactor, the 
profane things which infidels and scorners say of Him. We know 
he cannot mean this; yet his language implies it, and in conse¬ 
quence we cannot wonder at his exciting a clamour. Presently 
he speaks of a departure “ from the evangelical simplicity in the 
relation of facts,” such as he has adopted, offending “ the reve¬ 
rential feelings of the reader ;” why not of the writer? 

However, we should be unfair unless we added that there are 
occasions when he can respond personally to the calls of reve¬ 
rence made upon him by the subject on which he is employed. 
For instance, of the last scenes of our Lord’s life, he says, “ As 
we approach the appalling close, zee tremble lest the colder 
process of explanation should deaden the solemn and harrowing 
impression of the scene, or weaken the contrast between the wild 
and tumultuous uproar of the triumphant enemies and executioners 
of the Son of Man with the deep and unutterable misery of the 
few faithful adherents who still followed His footsteps.”—vol. i. 
p. 359. 

Our object hitherto has been, to the best of our ability, to ana¬ 
lyze the view, with which Mr. Milman apparently starts, of his 
position and office, freely to censure it, but at the same time to 
vindicate him from any sinister intentions in assuming it. That 
view involves, as we have incidentally shown, a great error in judg¬ 
ment ; it necessarily lavs the author open to misrepresentation, as 
if he held or countenanced what he disapproves; and could not 
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avoid paining many excellent persons whom so kindly tempered a 
man as Mr. Milman would be very unwilling to perplex or alarm. 
We should have said thus much, had Mr. Milman adhered ever 
so rigidly, were that possible, to what seems to us his original 
design of merely stating the facts of Christianity, without notice, 
good or bad, of the principles which are their life. But such an 
adherence was impossible ; as in fact he confesses when he speaks 
of “ not altogether declining” theological subjects. He does make 
a theory of the facts which he records, and such a theory as un¬ 
happily implies that they belong mainly to that external system of 
things of which he writes, and must be referred to visible causes 
and measured by intelligible principles. His mode of writing docs 
not merely pass over, but denies the existence and presence 
among us of that higher and invisible system of which we have 
spoken above. Not content with giving the historical facts of 
Christianity a place in the course of this world, which they have, 
he disallows a supernatural world, in which they have a place 
also. As anatomists might treat man according to their science 
and become materialists, as physical experimentalists might 
teach pantheism or atheism, as political economists might make 
wealth the measure of all things and deny the social uses of reli¬ 
gion, as the professors of any science may deny the existence of any 
world of thought but their own, and refer all facts which meet them 
to it, so Mr. Milman, viewing Christianity as an external political 
fact, has gone very far indeed to view it as nothing more, denying 
in one or two places, in so many words, the great truth which 
we have been employed above in drawing out, that we arc in 
two worlds at once, and that the same occurrences, persons, and 
actions, seem natural consequences of what wc see, and yet really 
have as natural a place in a system which we do not see. The 
effects of this denial upon Mr. Milman’s history are now to be 
shown. We have candidly said where we think he is open to un¬ 
fair misrepresentation; we shall as candidly say where wc think 
he has given just cause of offence and dissatisfaction to all church¬ 
men. 

Just one word, however, first on the author’s evident incon¬ 
sistency, unavoidable as it is under his circumstances, in profess¬ 
ing to keep to fact, and yet insinuating a theory. He promised 
us in his preface a political and social history—he disclaimed 
theology. Presently he deprecated polemics. Had we not 
otherwise been sure how he was going, that alone would have 
been equivalent, in our judgment, to a declaration of war. 
As liberals are the bitterest persecutors, so denouncers of contro¬ 
versy arc sure to proceed upon the most startling, irritating, blis¬ 
tering recipe which the practice of their age furnishes. We never 
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knew of any one of them who set about charming and lulling 
the spirit of bigotry without joining “ Conjuro te, scelestissima,” 
to “good Mrs. Margaret Merrilies.” Further evidence how 
matters stood would have been afforded us, had we fallen upon 
his concluding pages, in which he tells us that a “clergyman who 
in a credulous or enthusiastic age dares to be rationally pious, is 
a phenomenon of moral courage ”—vol. iii. p.535. These signs 
of conflict before and after have abundant accomplishment in 
the body of his work. It is quite impossible in the few pages 
which we are devoting to it, in which we think it best to confine 
ourselves to one subject, to give an idea of the range and variety 
of dogmatic thought and statement in which he has allowed him¬ 
self. To take a few instances which come first to hand ;—he tells 
us, for instance, that the millenium is a “fable of Jewish dotage,” 
vol.i. p.79> note; that “among the vulgar there is a passionate 
attachment to religious tyranny”—p. 292 ; that “a kind of latent 
Judaism has constantly lurked within the bosom of the Church”— 
p. 456 ; that “ the sacerdotal and the sectarian spirit had an equal 
tendency to disparage the ‘ perfection of piety’ and ‘ sublimity of 
virtue’”—p. 457 ; that “sacerdotal domination is altogether alien 
to genuine Christianity;” yet that “an hostility to every kind of 
priesthood,” is a sign of a “vitiated” mind—pp. 10, 11, note; 
that “ the sole difference” in a church from a synagogue was, 
“ that God was worshipped in it through the mediation of the 
crucified Jesus of Nazareth”—vol.ii. p. 2; that Christianity is 
“ grounded on the abrogation of all local claims to peculiar 
sanctity”—vol.i. p.319; that the Almighty’s “pure and essen¬ 
tial spirituality” does not under the Gospel “attach itself to, or 
exhibit itself under any form”—p. 22; that “God is power in 
the old religion, love under the new”— ibid.; that “Christian 
morality” is, “ strictly speaking, no law,” but “ the establishment 
of certain principles”—p.206; that St. Paid “could scarcely 
be entirely dead to or ignorant” of the “ elevating associations” 
of Athens—vol. ii. p. 16 ; that the age when Christ came was in 
an “ advanced state of intellectual culture” — vol. i. pp. 8,36, 
and “enlightened”—p. 41; and that, because of its “reasoning 
spirit”—p. 37; that Christianity has “accommodated itself to the 
spirit of successive ages”—p.47 ; that it “will advance with the 
advancement of human nature,” and that “intellectual culture is 
that advancement”—p.50, and that the “development of a rational 
and intellectual religion” is “ perhaps not yet complete, certainly 
not general”—p. 49- These are some of Mr. Milman’s articles 
of profession; and yet he tells us that he writes “as an historian 
rather than as a religious instructor”—he only does “not decline” 
theological subjects, writes “ as if in total ignorance of the 
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existence” of pending controversies, and “ entirely discards all 
polemic views.” Such is Mr. Milman’s mode of keeping the 
peace; and he observes, we suppose partly with reference to it, 
that “ he himself fully appreciates the difficulty” of his under¬ 
taking—p.47. All this is so very strange, that we can only 
suppose that he considers it to be among the rights of philosophy 
to profess opinions without incurring their responsibilities, to 
have a sort of lasciar passare, which enables it to introduce bag 
and baggage free of examination; or that it lives on some high 
cliff or some remote watch-tower, and is able thence to con¬ 
template with the poet the sea of human opinion, “ alterius spec- 
tare laborem and in that pure etherial region to discern Chris¬ 
tianity divested of religion, and to guage it by principles incom¬ 
mensurable w’ith its own. But now to the business in hand. 

We will begin with citing a passage at the end of his volumes, 
in which he describes and condemns the peculiar religious feeling 
of the middle ages, which is in fact based upon the very prin¬ 
ciples which we have above advocated as primitive and true. 
In doing this, we are fair to Mr. Milman, tor it is beautifully 
written. 

“The Christian of these days lived in a supernatural world, or in a 
world under the constant and felt and discernable interference of super¬ 
natural power. God was not only present, but asserting his presence at 
every instant, not merely on signal occasions and for important purposes, 
but on the most insignificant acts and persons. The course of nature 
was beheld, not as one great uniform and majestic miracle, but a succes¬ 
sion of small, insulated, sometimes trivial, sometimes contradictory 
interpositions, often utterly inconsistent with the moral and Christian 
attributes of God. The divine power and goodness were not spreading 
abroad like a genial and equable sunlight, enlightening, cheering, vivify¬ 
ing, but breakiug out in partial and visible flashes of influence ; each 
incident was a special miracle, the ordinary emotion of the heart was 
divine inspiration. Each individual had not merely his portion in the 
common diffusion of religious and moral knowledge or feeling, but 
looked for his peculiar and especial share in the divine blessing. His 
dreams came direct from heaven, a new system of Christian omens suc¬ 
ceeded the old; witchcraft merely invoked Beelzebub or Satan instead of 
Ilecate; hallowed places only changed their tutelary nymph or genius 
for a saint or martyr.God had been brought down, or had con¬ 

descended to mingle himself with the affairs of men. But where should 
that faith, which could not but receive these high and consolatory and 
reasonable truths, set limits to the agency of this beneficent power ? 
How should it discriminate between that which in its apparent dis¬ 
crepancy with the laws of nature (and of those laws how little was 
known!) was miraculous ; and that which, to more accurate observa¬ 
tion, was only strange or wonderful, or perhaps the result of ordinary 
but dimly seen causes ? How still more in the mysterious world of the 
human mind, of whieh the laws are still, we will not say in their pri- 
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mitive, but in comparison with those of external nature, in profound 
obscurity? If the understanding of man was too much dazzled to see 
clearly even material objects ; if just awakening from a deep trance, it 
beheld every thing floating before it in a mist of wonder, how much 
more was the mind disqualified to judge of its own emotions, of the 
origin, suggestion and powers of those thoughts and emotions which still 
perplex and baffle our deepest metaphysics.”—vol. iii. pp. 532—534. 

No one can deny that this is a very eloquent and striking pas¬ 
sage, and, to complete our admissions, we must candidly add that 
it is a view of the medieval religion in which a number of per¬ 
sons, not friends of Mr. Milman, will concur: now let us see 
what comes of it. 

For instance, two kinds of miracles are recorded in Scripture, 
public and sensible, and private ;—those which many saw, and 
which had for their subject something material; and those which 
one person or no one saw, or which belonged to the world of 
spirits. Our Saviour’s cures, which were subjected to the scru¬ 
tiny of the senses, are instances of the former class; the Annunci¬ 
ation and Transfiguration, of the latter. The former form part 
of the evidences, the latter of the matter or mode of revelation. 
The former are facts of this world, and have their place in the 
political course of things, as much as facts which are not miracu¬ 
lous ; the latter have not, but belong solely to the spiritual system. 
Now Mr. Milman inclines, to say the least, to deny the reality of 
the latter. Speaking of “ the more imaginative incidents of the 
early Evangelic History,” by which he especially means “ the 
angelic appearances, the revelations of the Deity addressed to 
the senses of man,” in the first chapters of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, he observes that “ these passages in general are not the 
vital and essential truths of Christianity, but the vehicle by which 
these truths were communicated, a kind of language by which 
opinions were conveyed, and sentiments infused, and the general 
belief in Christianity implanted, confirmed and strengthened.”— 
vol. i. p. 130. He continues, 

<f Whether then these were actual appearances, or impressions produced 
on the mind of those who witnessed them, is of slight importance. In 
either case they are real historical facts ; they partake of poetry in their 
form, and in a certain sense, in their ground work ; but they are imagi¬ 
native, not fictitious; true as relating that which appeared to the 
minds of the relators exactly as it did appear. . . . The incidents were 
so ordered that they should thus live in the thoughts of men.. .Could, 
it may be inquired, a purely rational or metaphysical creed have survived 
for any length of time during such stages of human civilization ?” 

He considers, that is, that when St. Luke says, “ In the sixth 
month the angel Gabriel was sent from God, to a virgin, &c.” 
first, that there are reasons for St. Mary’s having an impression 
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that there was an angel Gabriel, and that he was sent to her, but, 
secondly, that there are reasons against the occurrence being a 
real fact external to St. Mary’s mind. That she should think she 
saw an angel, is important, he observes, because a religion with 
such poetical incidents is more inlluential and long-lived than one 
that has them not. Well, then, if so, why should not the incidents 
have really been vouchsafed? has Almighty God no angels? why 
should He not have done what lie is said to have done, since 
there is so good a reason for doing it? Mr. Milmnti proceeds to 
give us the reason on the other side, “ the purely rational and meta¬ 
physical” reason ; viz. that according to a certain class of writers, 
(followers of Hume and Bentham we suppose,) “ these incidents, 
being irreconcilable zcith our actual experience, and rendered sus¬ 
picious by a multitude of later fictions, which are rejected in the 
mass by most Protestant Christians, cannot accord with the more 
subtle and fastidious intelligence of the present times. Some 
writers go so far as to assert that it is impossible that an enquiring 
and reasoning age should receive these supernatural facts as his¬ 
torical verities.”—p. 130. And for the sake of these persons, 
Mr. Milman holds out a sort of ireuieon or peace-offering be¬ 
tween the faith of eighteen centuries and the infidelity of the nine¬ 
teenth; on the one hand suggesting that St. Mary’s imagination 
may have been deceived, or that her <£ reminiscences ” were dim 
and indistinct, and on the other, defending her veracity and that of 
her contemporaries. The circumstances recorded “ arc too 
slight,” he sa)s, “ and wanting in particularity, to give the idea of 
invention ; they seem like a few- scattered fragments preserved 
from oral tradition.”—p.132. On the whole, then, it seems that 
Mr. Milman inclines to think that God will never do what phi¬ 
losophers will not believe; and that St. Mary was incorrect 
rather than unbelievers inexcusable. 

And so again of Kepler’s notion, that the star seen by the Magi 
was a conjunction between Jupiter and Saturn, he says, 

For my own part, I cannot understand why the words of St. Mat¬ 
thew, relating to such a subject, are to be so rigidly interpreted ; the 
same latitude of expression may be allowed on astronomical subjects, as 
necessarily must be in the Old Testament. The vagueness and uncer¬ 
tainty, possibly the scientific inaccuracy, seem to me the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of the manner in which such circumstances must have been 
preserved, as banded down, and subsequently reduced to writing by 
simple persons, aive-struck under such extraordinary events." —p. Ill, note. 

Such a philosophy might seem to invalidate the former or evi¬ 
dential class of miracles also, which may possibly in like manner 
have come to us on the testimony of “ simple and awe-struck 
persons but Mr. Milman observes, that what he has been sug¬ 
gesting 
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<r of course does not apply to facts which must have been either histo¬ 
rical events or direct fictions, such as the resurrection of Jesus. The 
re-appearance of an actual and well-known bodily form, cannot be re¬ 
fined into one of those airy and unsubstantial appearances which may be 
presented to, or may exist solely through, the imaginative faculty. I 
would strictly maintain this important distinction.’'—p. 131. 

Whether or not it is an “ important distinction,” it certainly is 
very important to be “ strictly maintained,”—if it can. To pro¬ 
ceed however:—Mr. Miiman’s rule seems to be this, to doubt all 
miracles which Almighty God has not displayed to a great many, or 
subjected to exact scrutiny ; for instance, which He only declares. 
Accordingly, Mr. Milman very consistently says of the pool of 
Bethesaa, that it “ was supposed to possess remarkable proper¬ 
ties for healing diseases. At certain periods there was a strong 
commotion in the waters, which probably bubbled up from some 
chemical cause connected with their medicinal effects. Popular 
belief, or rather perhaps popular language, attributed this agitation 
of the surface to the descent of an angel.”—vol. i. p.215. On the 
other hand, the Evangelist says expressly, “ an angel went down 
at a certain season into the pool.” Mr. Milman adds in a note, 
that “ the verse relating to the angel is rejected as spurious by 
many critics, and is wanting in some manuscripts.” That is a 
fair argument against it: if the verse cannot be supported on 
external evidence, let it be rejected ; but let it not be kept, and 
explained away on a theory. 

Again, he thus glances at the true explanation of the angel’s 
appearance to Zacharias :— 

“ Almost the most important [function of the officiating course] was 
the watching and supplying with incense the great brazen altar, which 
stood within the building of the temple, in the first or Holy Place. Into 
this, at the sound of a small bell, which gave notice to the worshippers 
at a distance, the ministering priest entered alone ; and in the sacred 
chamber, into which the light of day never penetrated, but where the dim fires 
of the altar, and the chandeliers which were never extinguished, gave a 
solemn and uncertain light, still more bedimmed by the clouds of smoke 
arising from the newly fed altar of incense, no doubt (!), in the pious 
mind, the sense of the more immediate presence of the Deity, only se¬ 
parated by the veil, which divided the Holy Place from the Holy of Ho¬ 
lies, would constantly have awakened the most profound emotions. . . . 
In the vision of Zacbariah, he had beheld an angel standing on the right 
side of the altar, &c.”—vol. i. p. 90, 91. 

Again, of the miracle attendant on our Lord’s Baptism, Mr. 
Milman says, “ Neander represents it as a symbolic vision.”— 
p. 1.31. And he refers to passages of the Fathers, not hap¬ 
pily, as we think, to show that the “ explanation of voices from 
heaven, as a mental perception, not as real articulate sounds, 
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but as inward impressions, is by no means modern, or wluit 
I passes under the unpopular name of rationalism.” Possibly not; 
let us for argument’s sake grant it; yet what do we gain by such a 
view of the subject ? this,—we tend to rid ourselves of the unseen 
world, of the belief that the things which we see have relations to, 
and are parts of, a system of things which ordinarily does not dis¬ 
close itself to us. 

Again, when Mr. Milinan comes to our Lord’s Temptation, 
after an announcement, with much circumstance but easy drift, 
that “ on the interpretation of no incident in the Gospels do 
those who insist on the literal acceptation of the Evangelists’ 
language, and those who consider that even in the New Testa¬ 
ment much allowance is to be made for the essentially allegoric 
character of oriental narrative, depart so far asunder,” he adds, in 
a note, “ this is one of those points which will be differently un¬ 
derstood according to the turn and cast of mind of different 
individuals. I would therefore deprecate the making either in¬ 
terpretation an article of faith, or deciding with dogmatic cer¬ 
tainty on so perplexing a passage.”—p. 153. Afterwards he says, 
that Whether we believe Christ tempted by Satan, or the High 
Priest, or by His own feelings, the moral purport of the scene 
remains the same, the intimation that the strongest and most 
lively impressions were made upon the mind of Jesus to withdraw 
Him, &c.”—p. 156. Here is a writer admitting, without “ per¬ 
plexity,” the great invisible miracle that the Son of God took on 
Him a human soul and body, yet finding a difficulty in receiving 
literally the narrative of His being in that body and soul tempted 
by the Evil One in person, and “ deprecating” the necessity of 
doing so. 

The principles, which the above extracts have been illus¬ 
trating, make it impossible for Mr. Milman to believe in the 
reality of demoniacal possession. All the phenomena which 
demoniacs exhibit can be referred to the laws of pathology; 
therefore they cannot also have relation to an unseen state of 
things, and be caused by evil spirits. He says, 

“ I have no scruple in avowing my opinion on the subject of the 
demoniacs to be that of Joseph Mede, Lardner, Dr. Mead, I’aley, and 
all the learned modern writers. Tt was a kind of insanity, not unlikely 
to be prevalent among a people peculiarly subject to the leprosy and other 
cutaneous diseases ; and nothing was more probable than that lunacy 
should take the turn and speak the language ot the prevailing supersti¬ 
tion of the times. As the belief in witchcraft made people fancy them¬ 
selves witches, so the belief in possession made men of distempered 
minds fancy themselves possessed.”—vol. i. p. 231, note. 

None of us can go a little way with a theory; when it once 
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possesses us, we are no longer our own masters. It makes us 
speak its words, and do violence to our own nature. Would it 
be believed that Mr. Milman’s zeal against the reality of posses¬ 
sions, actually carries him on to the denial of the External and 
Visible, which is the very basis on which it was originally 
reared? It is obvious that the miracle of the swine interferes 
with his theory; now he hints, we shall find, an explanation, 
which seriously compromises the outward historical facts involved 
in the miracle; that is, first he denies demoniacal possession, 
because the recorded phenomena of its visitation upon man do not 
our admission of it; next he denies the recorded phe¬ 
nomena of its visitation on the siuine, which do require it, because 
there is no such thing as demoniacal possession. How too does 
this hold with what he assured us just now, that his doubts about 
invisible or private miracles would not entrench upon sensible or 
public ones? He told us, that it “ of course does not apply to 
facts which must have been either historical events or direct fic¬ 
tions,” such as our Lord’s Resurrection. And he promised that 
he would “ strictly maintain this important distinction” between 
them and “the more imaginative incidents of the history.” Now 
for the performance of his engagement. 

“ The moral difficulty of this transaction has always appeared to me 
greater than that of reconciling it with the more rational view of de- 
moniacism. Both are much diminished, if not entirely removed, by the 
theory of Kuinoel, who attributes to the lunatics the whole of the 
conversation with Jesus, and supposes that their driving the herd of 
swine down the precipice was the last paroxysm in which their insanity 
exhausted itself.”—p. 238, note. 

Would it be a much greater violence to the history than this, to 
say with some unbelievers that our Lord was taken down from 
the Cross alive, and show'ed Himself again without a Resurrec¬ 
tion r For after all, as Mr. Milman said just now', w'ould not 
“ the moral purport of the scene remain the same ?” What limits 
are we to put to this denial of historical truth? Where is theory 
to stop, if it is once allowed ? 

Again, w'e read iu the Acts a narrative of an evil spirit answer¬ 
ing, “ Jesus, I know, &c.,” but Mr. Milman paraphrases it to 
the effect that the possessed party “ had probably before been 
strongly impressed with the teaching of Paul, and the religion 
which he preached ; and, irritated by the interference of persons 
whom he might know to be hostile to the Christian part y, assaulted 
them with great violence, &c.”—vol. ii. p. 28 ; that is, what Scrip¬ 
ture calls an evil spirit he calls a Christian convert. How long 
will this interpretation stand ? How many will receive it? Will 
Mr. Milman himself this time next year ? 
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Now let us proceed to some further, though hardly more violent 
practisings upon the Christian documents and facts, which these 
'olumes exhibit. The following is curious as a redactio ad ah- 
urdum of Mr. Milman’s beau ideal of the Christian temper. He 
)bserves, that James and John, who “ received the remarkable 
lame of Boanerges, the Sons of Thunder . . do not appear remark- 
lble among their brethren either for energy or vehemence and 
le adds, that accordingly “ it is not easy to trace” its “ exact 
orce and that “ the peculiar gentleness of” St. John “ both in 
character and in the style of his writings, would lead us to doubt 
;he correctness of the interpretation generally assigned to the 
appellation.”—vol. i. p. 225. Strange to say, his only idea of 
jSt. John’s, as of our Lord’s character, as seen in Scripture, is 
gentleness; and then, strong in this most gratuitous assumption, 
he finds a difficulty in the received interpretation of a plain 
passage. 

In the same way, in another place, he “ would reject, as the off¬ 
spring of a more angry and controversial age, the story of” St. 
John’s “ flying in fear and indignation from a bath polluted by the 
presence of the heretic Cerinthus.”—vol. ii. p. 62. Did not our 
author recollect certain “ angry and controversial” words ascribed 
to St. John in Scripture? “If there come any unto you and bring 
not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him 
Godspeed. ” 

Striking too is the contrast between the clear, keen, majestic 
and awful language of the Evangelists, and Mr. Milman’s cir¬ 
cuitous, inadequate, and (we must add) feeble version of it. St. 
Luke says of Herod, “immediately the Angel of the Lord smote 
him, because he gave not God the glory Mr. Milman explains 
away both the fact and the reason. “ In [the] terrific and repulsive 
circumstances” of his death, he says, “the Christians could not 
but behold the hand of their protecting God”—vol. i. p. 410; 
whereas the remarkable thing is that it is not represented in Scrip¬ 
ture as an interposition for the Church at all. 

Again, “ Whosoever sinneth against the Holy Ghost, it shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in the world to 
come,” is turned into “an offence which argued such total ob¬ 
tuseness of moral perception, such utter incapacity of feeling or 
comprehending the beauty either of the conduct or the doctrines 
of Jesus, as to leave no hope that they would ever be reclaimed Irom 
their rancorous hostility to his religion or be qualified for ad¬ 
mission into the pale and to the benefits of the new laith.”—vol. 
i. p. 235. Forgiveness of sins, the one subject of our Lord’s an¬ 
nouncement in this passage, is literally obliterated from it by Mr. 
Milman;—whence this strange aversion to mention sin and the for- 
no. lvii.—jan. 1841. n 
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{accompaniments of our Lord’s last conflict; yet he certainly does 
seem to think it even more philosophical to make the Resurrec¬ 
tion an isolated miracle. “This spake he,” says the Evangelist, of 
Caiaphas, “ not of himself, but being high priest that year, he pro¬ 
phesied “his language,” says Mr. Milman,“ was afterwards//ee/- 
sured in the memory of the Christians as inadvertently prophetic.” 
—p. 286. He says that Pilate’s wife’s dream was in “ her morning 
‘slumbers, when visions were supposed to be more than ordinarily 
true.”—p. 355 . The impenitent thief is “infected” with a “ fa¬ 
natical Judaism his companion is “of milder disposition (more 
gentle,) and “ inclines to believe in Jesus,” who “ speaking in 
the current language , promises him an immediate reward.”—p. 
36l. As to the resurrection of “many bodies of the saints that 
slept,” Mr. Milman is of opinion that the earthquake opened 
the tombs and exposed the dead to public view. He adds “ To 
the awe-struck and depressed minds of the followers of Jesus, no 
doubt, were confined those visionary appearances of the spirits of 
their deceased brethren, which are obscurely intimated in the rapid 
narratives of the Evangelists.”—p. 365. \\ hat antecedent objec¬ 

tion does the “ intelligence” of this age find to the resurrection of 
the bodies of these saints which will not apply also to the resurrec¬ 
tion at the last day i They must rise sometime; why should they 
not have risen then: because, Mr. Milman seems to answer, there 
is no svstem going on in the world now, but the visible, political, 
temporal system which we experience. Again, to the minds of 
the women, he says “ highly excited and bewildered with astonish¬ 
ment, with terror, and with grief, appeared what is described by 
the Evangelist as a ‘ vision of angels.’ One or more beings in 
human form seated in the shadowy twilight within the sepulchre.” 
—p. 378. 

One circumstance, however, we cheerfully acknowledge,—that 
Mr. Milman does not with some writers of latter times, in vio¬ 
lence to our Lord’s words, explain away the guilt ot Judas. He 
candidly says, “ Much ingenuity has been displayed by some 
recent writers in attempting to palliate, or rather to account for, 
this extraordinary conduct of Jndas; but the language in which 
Jesus spoke of the crime appears to conjinn the common opinion 
of its enormity.”—p. 326. As to his remorse, he considers that 
there were quite circumstances enough to “ drive him to des¬ 
peration, little short of insanity." —p. 329- 

We have now seen how Mr. Milman’s theory operates upon the 
facts and documents of Christianity ; now let us observe w hat it 
does for its fundamental and essential doctrines, which, even 
without taking it into account, have, as we have already seen, 
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fared very hardly from lii> particular style of historical compo¬ 
sition. lu doing, this, however, we do not make Mr. Milman 
responsible for our account of his views. Principles have a lite 
and power independent, of their authors, and make their way in, 
spite of them; — this at least is our philosophy. Mr. Milman 
may in his own instance limit or modifv what has its mission, and, 
whether he like it or not. will be sure to tell its tale to an end ; 
before it has done. It must be viewed, then, by others, not 
shackled, and. as it were muzzled, according to any caretul direc* f, 
tious which tin- or that writer mav deliver, but in itself. W e 
are sure that Mr. Milman does not see the tendency ot the line 5 
or thought of which both hi- present and a former work give such J 
anxious evidence; and therefore, while we need not, clearly y 
could not. if we tried, delineate the principles contained in them, ^ 
a? he'd by himself personally; we should be sure not to satisfy f 
him. 1 lie verv iuooii'i'teuev which, in a former place, we pointed r - 
out. between the design and the execution of his work, is an * 
iuti-iiigible warmne: to ii' what a false position we should be jj, • 
takmz up, if we were to attempt to draw out lor ourselves his j, 
ooct mal iiotion of Chi lstiaiiitv. M e disclaim such an intention lK 
altogether. No writer likes to accept hi' opinions in the word- , 
ing of an opponent. We shall use Mr. Milman's volumes, i 
tiieietore. only m illustration of those principles, which he has * 
adopted indeed, but which are external to him and will not be ? 
his .'iuves. 

-\s regards then the Settlement of Christian doctrine. Mr. Mil- 
man - ' Kxternal Theory seems to us to result or manifest itself in p 
the following canon:—that nothing belongs to the Gospel but j 
what originated in it: and that whatever, professing to belong to r 
it. i' found in anterior or collateral systems, may be put out of it ; 
ns a foreign element. Such a maxim ea.'ily follows upon that 
denial > : the supernatural svstem vvhieh we have above imputed L. 
in large measure to Mr. Milman. Tliev who consider with him 
that mere was. for instance, no spiritual agency in what is called * 
demoniacal possession, on the ground that the tacts ot the case 
may be sati'tactorily referred to physical causes, are bound, or at ’ 

least are easily persuaded, to denv for the same reason any doc- r . 

time to come from Christ whiCn they can trace to the schools ot 
men. Mich per'OUs cannot enter into the possibility of a visible 
a,ui an invisible course of things ge>ing on at once, whether co- 
extensive or not. acting on eacii other more or less, and some¬ 
times even to the cognizance of our sense?. W ere the electric 
tinm ascertained to be adequate to the phenomena of lire, they j ’ 
would think it bad philosophv to believe in the presence of a j"k 
soul : and sooner than believe that angels now minister to us 
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iseen, they deny that they v.ere ever seen in their ministrations. 
1 fo wonder then that in like manner as regards the articles of the 
Ireed, they deny that w hat is historically human can be doctrinal! v 
Lvine, confuse the outward process with the secret providence, 
id argue as if instruments in nature preclude the operation of 
race. When they once arrive at a cause or source in the tern- 
oral course of things, it is enough : and thus, while angel* melt 
ito impressions, Catholic truths are resolved into the dogmas of 
*lato or Zoroaster. 

A theory does not prove itself: it makes itself probable so far 
5 it falls in with our preconceived notions, as it accounts for the 
henomena it treats of, as it is internally consistent, and as it ex- 
ludes rival theories. We should let alone the one before us and 
roceed at once, as we proposed, merely to give instances of its 
peration, except that it might seem like leaving it, as it were, in 
-ossession of the held, when there is another far more Catholic 
ihilosophy upon which the facts of the case may be solved. 
The phenomenon, admitted on all hands, is this :—that great por- 
ion of what is generally received as Christian truth, is in its 
-udiments or in its separate parts found in heathen philosophies 
ind religions. For instance, the doctrine of a Trinity is found 
>oth in the East and in the West; so is the ceremony of washing ; 
o is the rite of sacrifice. The doctrine of the Divine Word is 
Platonic; the doctrine of the Incarnation is Indian: of a divine 
dngdom is Judaic ; of angels and demons is Magian; the con- 
lectionof sin with the body is Gnostic; celibacy is from Bonze and 
Talapoin ; a sacerdotal order is Egyptian ; the idea of a new birth 
fis Chinese and Eleusinian ; belief in sacramental virtue is Pytha¬ 
gorean ; and the remembrance of saints is polytheistic. Such is the 
(general nature of the fact before us : Mr. Milman argues from 
jit,—These things are in heathenism, therefore they are not Chris¬ 
tian : we prefer to say, “ these things are in Christianity, 
■therefore they are not heathen.' 5 We prefer to say, and we think 
that Scripture bears us out in saving, that from the beginning the 
Moral Governor of the world has scattered the seeds of truth far 
and wide over its extent ; that these have variously taken root, 
and grown up as in the wilderness, wild plants indeed but living; 
and hence that, as the inferior animals have tokens of an imma¬ 
terial principle in them, yet have not souls, so the philosophies 
and religions of men have their life in certain true ideas, though 
they are not divine. What man is amid the brute creation, 
such is the Church among the schools of the world; and as 
Adam gave names to the animals about him, so ha* the Church 
from the first looked round upon the earth, noting and visiting the 
doctrines she found there. She began in Chaldea, and then so- 
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journed among the Canaanites, and went down into Egypt, and 
thence passed into Arabia, till she rested in her own land. Next 
she encountered the merchants of Tyre, and the wisdom of the' 
East country, and the luxury of Sheba. Then she was carried 
away to Babylon, and wandered to the schools of Greece. And 
wherever she went, in trouble or in triumph, still she was a living 
spirit, the mind and voice of the Most High; “ sitting in the s 
midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking them ques- : 
tions claiming what they said rightly, correcting their errors, ' 
supplying their defects, completing their beginnings, expanding 
their surmises, and thus gradually enlarging the range and refill- \ 
ing the sense of her own teaching. So far then from her creed being , 
of doubtful credit because it resembles foreign theologies, we , E 
hold that one special way in which Providence has imparted 
divine knowledge to us has been by enabling her to draw and , 1 
collect it together out of the world, and, in this sense, as in others, 
to “ suck the milk of the Gentiles and to suck the breast of kings.” j 1 
How far in fact this process has gone, is a question of history!;! ^ 
and we believe it has before now been grossly exaggerated and mis- ; 
represented by those who, like Mr. Milman, have thought that 
its existence told against Catholic doctrine ; but so little antece¬ 
dent difficulty have we in the matter, that we could readily grant, ; ! 
unless it were a question of fact not of theory, that Balaam was 
an Eastern sage, or a Sibyl was inspired, or Solomon learnt of 
the sons of Mahol, or Moses was a scholar of the Egyptian 
hierophants. We are not distressed to be told that the doctrine 
of the angelic host came from Babylon, while we know that they 
did sing at the Nativity; nor that the vision of a Mediator is in 
Philo, if in very deed He died for us on Calvary. Nor are we 
afraid to allow that even after His coming the Church has been a ' 
treasure house, giving forth things old and new, casting the gold ; 
of fresh tributaries into her refiner’s fire, or stamping upon her 
own, as time required it, a deeper impress of her Master’s image. 

The distinction between these two theories is broad and obvi¬ 
ous. The advocates of the one imply that revelation was a single, 
entire, solitary act, or nearly so, introducing a certain message; 
whereas we, who maintain the other, consider that divine teaching 
has been in fact, what the analogy of nature would lead us to j 
expect, “ at sundry times and in divers manners,” various, com- ; 
plex, progressive, and supplemental of itself. We consider the 
Clnistian doctrine, when analyzed, to appear, like the human 
frame, “ fearfully and wonderfully made;” they think it some one 
tenet or certain principles given out at one timein their fill ness, with- ! 
out gradual accretion before Christ’s coming or elucidation after¬ 
wards. They cast off all that they also find in Pharisee or heathen; 
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we conceive that the church, like Aaron’s rod, devours the ser¬ 
pents of the magicians. They are ever hunting for a fabulous 
primitive simplicity ; we repose in Catholic fulness. They seek 
what never has been found ; we accept and use what even they 
acknowledge to be a substance. They are driven to maintain, on 
their part, that the church’s doctrine was never pure ; we readily 
grant to them, on our part, that it never can be corrupt. We 
consider that a divine promise keeps the Church Catholic from 
doctrinal corruption ; but on what promise, or on what encou¬ 
ragement, they are seeking for their visionary purity does not ap¬ 
pear. 

Which of these theories is the true, this is not the place for dis¬ 
cussing; our business here is, to which w'e now address ourselves, 
to trace out some of the applications of the one on which Mr. Mil- 
man proceeds, from his volumes, and to inquire how much will be 
left of Christianity at the end of the process. He states then, that 
in her first ages the Church separately encountered Judaism, 
Orientalism, and Paganism; and again, that her system resembles 
all three. From the encounter, he would argue the probability of 
their influencing her ; from the resemblance the fact. He says : 

“ As an universal religion aspiring to the complete moral conquest of 
the world, Christianity had to encounter three antagonists, Judaism, 
Paganism, and Orientalism. It is our design successively to exhibit 
the conflict with these opposing forces, its final triumph, not -without de¬ 
triment to its own native purity and its divine simplicity, from the inter¬ 
working of the yet unsubdued elements of the former systems into the 
Christian mind ; until each, at successive periods, and in different parts 
of the world, formed a modification of Christianity equally removed 
from its unmingled and unsullied original ; the Judaeo-Cbristianity of 
Palestine, of which the Ebionites appear to have been the last represen¬ 
tatives ; the Platonic Christianity of Alexandria, as, at least at this early 
period, the new religion could coalesce only with the sublime and more 
philosophical principles of Paganism ; and, lastly, the Gnostic Chris¬ 
tianity of the East/’—vol. i. p. 413. 

In like maimer he speaks elsewhere of an u inveterate Judaism,” 
which “ has perpetuallv revived in the Christian Church in days of 
excitement.”—p. 148. “The Grecian philosophy,” he sa\s, “ and, 
at a later period, influences still more adverse to that ot Judaism, 
mingled with the prevailing Christianity. A kind of latent 
Judaism has, however, constantly lurked within the bosom of the 
Church..”—p. 4.56. Again, " Asiatic influences have worked more 
completely into the body and essence of Christianity than any other 
foreign elements.”—vol. ii. p. 82. Such is the theory ; now to 
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ready referred. Speaking of Simon Magus’s doctrine on that 
subject, Mr. Milman says: 

“ This peopling of the universe with a regular descending succession 
of beings was common to the whole East, perhaps in great part to the 
West. The later Jewish doctrines of angels and devils approached 
nearly to it; it lurked in Platonism, and assumed a higher form in the 
Eastern cosmogonies.”—vol. ii. p. 101. 

And more strongly in an earlier passage : 

“ It is generally admitted, that the Jewish notions about the angels, 
one great subject of dispute in their synagogues, and what maybe called 
their demonology, received a strong foreign tinge during their residence 
in Babylonia ... In apparent allusion to or coincidence with this system, 
the visions of Daniel represent Michael, the titular angel or intelligence 
of the Jewish people, in opposition to the four angels of the great monar¬ 
chies ; and even our Saviour seems to condescend to the popular language , 
when he represents the parental care of the Almighty over children under 
the significant and beautiful image, ‘but in heaven, & c.’”—vol. i. p. 70. 

It seems, then, the angelic hierarchy is not a doctrine of divine 
truth, because it was taught in the Zendavesta; and further, what 
is still more observable, even our Lord’s teaching it does not make 
it so. This illustrates forcibly the view given above of Mr. Mil- 
man’s canon for ascertaining what is matter of revelation. Our 
Lord cannot say a thing in earnest which heathen sages taught or 
surmised before Him. 

Next, Mr. Milman tells us that “ the Jew concurred with the 
worshipper of Ormusd in expecting a fined restoration of all 
things through the agency of a Divine Intelligence.”—vol. i. 
p. 77. The words of St. Peter might come into the reader’s 
mind, about the time of refreshing, when “ He shall send Jesus 
Christ, whom the heavens must receive until the times of restitution 
of all things;’ but Mr. Milman overturns the authority of the 
whole passage, observing that it seems " as if even yet Peter him¬ 
self was not disencumbered of that Jewish notion of an immediate 
re-appearance of Christ.”—vol. i. p. 391. ‘‘The disciple is not 
better than his Lord;” if not Christ’s, much less are St. Peter’s 
words, though spoken upon a miracle, matter of divine revelation, 
provided they betray any resemblance to a doctrine of Zoroaster. 

Speaking of the Resurrection, he says, “ It appears ... in its 
more perfect development, soon after the return from the captivity. 
As early as tiie revolt of the Maccabees, it was so deeply rooted 
in the public mind, that we find a solemn ceremony performed 
for the dead . . . In the Zoroastrian religion,a resurrection holds a 
place no less prominent than in the later Jewish belief.”—vol. i. 
p. 75. In spite of this, Mr. Milman of course insists, though 
we see not with what consistency, on the doctrine of the Resur- 
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rection as proper to Christianity; however, soon after the above 
passages, speaking of the “oriental colouring” which the Jews 
adopted, he says, “ even the doctrine of the Resurrection was 
singularly harmonized with their exclusive nationality. At least 
the first Resurrection was to be their separate portion; it was to 
summon them, if not all, at least the more righteous, from Para¬ 
dise, from the abode of departed spirits; and under their trium¬ 
phant king, they were to enjoy a thousand years of glory and bliss 
upon the recreated and renovated earth.”—p. 78- Is not this 
“ colouring,” as Mr. Milman calls it, very like St. John’s lan¬ 
guage in the Apocalypse ? Is that language to fare as the words of 
our Lord and St. Peter? or is it to be considered eastern tradition 
appropriated and guaranteed by St. John? 

But there are instances, in which Mr. Milman recoils from his 
theory. For example, he tells us, that “ the practice of the ex¬ 
ternal washing of the body, as emblematic of the inward purifica¬ 
tion of the soul, is alt$ost universal. The sacred Ganges cleanses 
all moral pollution from the Indian; among the Greeks and 
Romans, even the murderer might, it was supposed, wash the 
blood clean from his hands . . . The perpetual similitude and con¬ 
nection between the uncleanness of the body and of the soul, 
which run through the Mosaic law,.. must have familiarized the 
mind with the mysterious effects attributed to such a rite.”—p. 
142. True; but then why might not Orientalism in like manner 
“ familiarize” the mind with the religious observance of celibacy, 
instead of throwing discredit on its divine authority ? 

Again, concerning the doctrine of a Mediator, Mr. Milman 
says: 

“ Wherever any approximation had been made to the sublime truth of 
the one great First Cause, either awful religious reverence or philosophic 
abstraction had removed the primal deity entirely beyond the sphere of 
human sense, and supposed that the intercourse of the Divinity with man, 
the moral government, and even the original creation, had been carried 
on by the intermediate agency, either in Oriental language of an emana¬ 
tion, or in the Platonic, of the wisdom, reason, or intelligence of the 
one Supreme. This Being was more or less distinctly impersonated 
according to the more popular or more philosophic, the more material or 
more abstract notions of the age or people. This was the doctrine from 
the Ganges, or even the shores of the Yellow Sea to the Ilissus ; it was 
the fundamental principle of the Indian religion and Indian philosophy ; 
it was the basis of Zoroastrianism, it was pure Platonism, it was the 
Platonic Judaism of the Alexandrian school. Many fine passages might 
be quoted from Philo, on the impossibility that the first self-existing 
Being should become cognizable to the sense of man.”—vol. i. p. 72, 7.'h 

Now here again, as before, the principle which Mr. Milman 
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elsewhere applies, Is too much for him: and since he will not 
admit that this universal belief is from tradition or secret sug¬ 
gestion, (as we would maintain,) and of course dare not take the 
alternative, which in consistency he ought to take, of denying that 
what is found out of Christianity is part of Christianity, lie is 
obliged to have recourse to the following expedient by way of 
accounting for the fact; “ From this remarkable uniformity of 
conception and coincidence of language/’ he says, “ has some¬ 
times been assumed a common tradition, generally disseminated 
throughout the race of man. I should be content with receiving 
it as the general acquiescence of the human mind in the necessity of 
some mediation between the pure spiritual nature of the Deity and 
the intellectual and moral being of man.”—p.74. “ Content,” means 
‘Moo happy/’—however, supposing others are not content ? all 
minds have not equal piety; they are carried away by reason; they 
are run oft with by a principle; what is to hinder a writer less reli¬ 
gious-minded than Mr. Mil man proceeding to infer concerning 
the doctrine of mediation what he himself does infer concerning 
the angelic host? Is not mediation proved to bean Orientalism ? 
and may not the “ moral effect” of its idea be the same on the 
vulgar, even though the “ refined intelligence” of the educated, 
who do not need it, declines it ? And again, if the universality 
of the doctrine of mediation is to be accounted for on an instinct, 
why may not the doctrine of celibacy also? 

In like manner all the divine and regal titles of Christ had been 
anticipated in one quarter or another; why are they not to be 
rejected as Oriental, Jewish, or Alexandrian? Mr. Milman 
tells us— 

cc Each region, each rank, each sect, the Babylonian, the Egyptian, 
the Palestinean, the Samaritan, the Pharisee, the lawyer, the zealot, 
arrayed the Messiah in those attributes which suited his own tempera¬ 
ment. Of that which was more methodically taught in the synagogue 
or the adjacent school, the populace caught up whatever made the deeper 
impression. The enthusiasm took an active or contemplative, an am¬ 
bitious or a religious, an earthly or a heavenly tone, according to the 
education, habits, or station of the believer; and to different men the 
Messiah was man or angel, or more than angel; he was king, conqueror, 
or moral reformer ; a more victorious Joshua, a more magnificent Herod, 
a wider ruling Caesar, a wiser Moses, a holier Abraham ; an angel, the 
angel of the Covenant, the Metatron, the Mediator between God and 
man ; Michael, the great tutelar archangel of the nation, who appears 
by some to have been identified with the mysterious Being who led 
them forth from Egypt; he was the word of God; an emanation from 
the Deity, himself partaking of the Divine nature.”—vol. i. p. 82, 83. 

Or, to take another passage : 
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“ In all the systems a binary, in most a triple, modification of the 
Deity was admitted. The Logos, the divine word or reason, might 
differ in the various schemes, in its relation to the parental divinity, and 
to the universe; but it had this distinctive and ineffaceable character, 
that it was the mediator, the connecting link between the unseen and 
unapproachable world and that of man. This Platonism, if it may be 
so called, was universal. It differed, indeed, widely in most systems 
from the original philosophy of the Athenian sage ; it had acquired a 
more Oriental and imaginative cast. Plato’s poetry of words had been 
expanded into the poetry of conceptions. It may be doubted, whether 
Plato himself impersonated the Logos, the word or reason, of the 
Deity; with him it was rather an attribute of the Godhead. In one 
sense it was the chief of these archetypal ideas, according to which the 
Creator framed the universe ; in another, the principle of life, motion, 
and harmony, which pervaded all things. This Platonism had gradually 
absorbed all the more intellectual class; it hovered over, as it were, 
and gathered under its wings all the religions of the world. It had 
already modified Judaism; it had allied itself with the Syrian and Mith- 
l iac worship of the Sun, the visible Mediator, the emblem of the word ; 
it was part of the general Nature worship; it was attempting to renew 
Paganism, and was the recognised and leading tenet in the higher mys¬ 
teries.”—vol. ii. p. 427-S. 

Where then are we to stop? What will be left to us of Christi¬ 
anity, if we assume that nothing is of its essence which is found 
elsewhere? Will even its precepts remain? “ if we were to 
glean,” says Mr. Milman, ‘‘ from the later Jewish writings, from 
the beautiful aphorisms of other Oriental nations, which we can¬ 
not fairly trace to Christian sources,and from the Platonic and Stoic 
philosophy, their more striking precepts, we might find perhaps 
a counter-part to almost all the moral sayings of Jesus, llut the 
same truth is of different importance as an unconnected aphorism, 
and as the groundwork of a complete system.”—vol. i. p. 207. 
Most true ; but we suspect the same distinction will be found 
to hold concerning some other Catholic doctrines and observances, 
which Mr. Milman would reject as Oriental or Judaic. It will 
hold too, in a remarkable manner, of a doctrine which, as we have 
shown above, Mr. Milman so strangely passes over, but which 
surely is the practical basis of the whole revelation, the forgive¬ 
ness of sins. 

It is remarkable that there are two doctrines, which Mr. 
Milman seems to admit as especially proper to Christianity, 
which therefore ought to be especially considered of the essence 
of the revelation; we suspect, however, that, characteristic as they 
are, they are not of that liberal and enlarged soi l, which w ill please 
the “ fastidious intelligence” of this age. The two to which we 
allude, are the principle of dogmatism, and the doctrine of eccle¬ 
siastical liberty. 
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As to the former of the two, the principle of maintaining the 
faith, Mr. Milman says, speaking of the times of Athanasius: 

“ How singular an illustration of the change already wrought in the 
mind of man by the introduction of Christianity. . .This controversy related 
to a jrnrely speculative tenet . The disputants of either party .. .appear to 
have dwelt little, if at all, on the practical effects of the conflicting opi¬ 
nions. In morals, in manners, in habits, in usages, in Church govern¬ 
ment, in religious ceremonial, there was no distinction between the 
parties which divided Christendom... .The Arians and Athanasians first 
divided the world on a pure question of faith... .Religion was be¬ 
come the one dominant passion of the whole Christian world ; and every 
thing allied to it, or rather, in this case, which seemed to concern its 
very essence, could no longer be agitated with tranquillity, or debated with 
indifference." —vol. ii. pp. 423—432. 

The other principle was that of ecclesiastical liberty: 

“ It is curious,” observes Mr. Milman, “ to observe this new element 
of freedom, however at present working in a concealed, irregular, and 
perhaps still guarded manner, mingling itself up with, and partially 
upheaving, the general prostration of the human mind. The Christian, 
or in some respects it might be more justly said, the hierarchical prin¬ 
ciple, was entering into the constitution of human society , as an antagonist 
power to that of the civil sovereign.”—vol. iii. p. 34. 

Exceptions, however, such as these, deserving as they are of 
notice, cannot be supposed to have any practical weight with 
men who once thoroughly adopt the External Theory, which we 
have been all along illustrating. We repeat, it may be inquired, in 
perfect sincerity and much anxiety, what tenet of Christianity 
will escape proscription, if the principle is once admitted, that a 
sufficient account is given of an opinion, as soon as it is historically 
referred to some human origin ? What will be our Christianity? 
What shall we have to believe? What will be left to us? Will 
more remain than a caput mortiaun, with no claim on our pro¬ 
fession or devotion? Will the Gospel be a substance? Will 
revelation have done more than introduce a quality into the 
world, not any thing that can be contemplated by itself, obeyed, 
and perpetuated ? This we do verily believe to be the end of the 
speculations, of which Mr. Milman’s volumes at least serve as an 
illustration. If we indulge them, Christianity will melt away in 
our hands like snow; we shall be unbelievers before we at all 
suspect where we are. With a sigh we shall suddenly detect the 
real state of the case. We shall look on Christianity, not as a 
religion, but as a past event which exerted a great influence on 
the course of the world when it happened, and gave a tone and 
direction to religion, government, philosophy, literature, man¬ 
ners ; an idea which developed itself in various directions strongly. 
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which was indeed at once materialized into a system or a church, 
and is still upheld as such, but by an error ; a great boon to the 
world, bestowed by the Giver of all good, as the discovery of 
printing may be, or the steam engine, but as incapable of con¬ 
tinuity, except in its effects, as the shock of an earthquake, or the 
impulsive force which commenced the motions of the planets. 

It is impossible that a thoughtful man like Mr. Milman should 
not feel this difficulty even as a matter of logical consistency, not 
to speak of it as a deep practical question. Accordingly he has 
attempted, though, as we think, most arbitrarily and unsuccess¬ 
fully, to set bounds to his own principle, and to shut the door on 
innovation when he has let in as much of it as suited his taste. 
Some incidental symptoms of his anxiety have appeared in the 
course of passages lately quoted; but it is elsewhere embodied in 
protests, cautions and attempts at explanation. Early in his work 
he begins by a protest:—After speaking of the successive changes 
which have taken place in the form of Christianity, he proceeds : 

“ While, however, Christianity necessarily submitted to all these 
modifications, I strongly protest against the opinion, that the origin of 
the religion can be attributed, according to a theory adopted by many 
foreign writers, to the gradual and spontaneous development of the 
human mind. Christ is as much beyond His own age, as His own age 
is beyond the darkest barbarism.”—vol. i. p. 50. 

Doubtless no principle of Mr. Milman’s book is inconsistent 
with the proof for our Lord’s divine mission concisely stated by 
him in the last sentence ; but proof in behalf of His mission does 
not tend to determine His doctrine. The question is, whether 
Mr. Milman has not taken up a position which puts him out 
of reach of all means of ascertaining or proving what Christ 
came to tell the world ? For instance, he himself seems to be 
contented to retreat back as far as the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, and there to take his stand. Now this is confessedly 
not a new doctrine, first proposed by Christianity; let us see then 
whether he can so state his case in its favour, as not at the same 
time to suggest proof in behalf of other doctrines which he rejects. 
He thus defends it from the objection in question. 

“ Henceforward that great truth begins to assume a new character , 
and to obtain an influence over the political and social, as well as over 
the individual happiness of man, unknown in the former ages oj the world. 
It is no longer a feeble and uncertain instinct, nor a remote speculative 
opinion, obscured by the more pressing necessities and cares of the pre¬ 
sent life, but the universal predominant sentiment, constantly present to 
the thoughts, enwoven with the usages, and pervading the whole moral 
being of man. The dim and scattered rays, either of traditionary belief, 
of intuitive feeling, or of philosophic reasoning, were brought as it 
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were to a focus, condensed and poured with an immeasurably stronger, . > 
an expanding, an all permeating light upon the human soul. What- « 
ever its origin, whether in human nature, or the aspirations of high- i 
thoughted individuals, propagated through their followers, or in former ' 
revelation, it received such an impulse and was so deeply and universally S 
moulded up with the popular mind in all orders, that from this period « 
may be dated the true era of its dominion. If by no means new in its s' 
elementary principle, it was new in the degree and the extent to which • 
it began to operate in the affairs of men.”—vol. i. p. 371, 372. 

A very good argument indeed, as we should say, in favour of 
the doctrine of the soul’s immortality as a part of the special Gos- ; 
pel message. Yet, strange to say, hardly has Mr. Milman uttered i 
it, but he is obliged in a note to make this most remarkable, 
though indirect, confession, that the rationalizing principles which 
he has adopted do not necessarily secure even to it a place in the : j 
idea of Christianity; and that, in the judgment, not of any mere r 
paradoxical minds, but of one of the most profound thinkers, as 
fame goes, of his age. Mr. Milman says, 

“ The most remarkable evidence of the extent to which German |) 
speculation has wandered away from the first principles of Christianity, is ( 
this, that one of the most religious wa iters, the one who has endeavoured | 
with the most earnest sincerity to reconnect religious belief with the 
philosophy of the times, has actually represented Christianity without, or 
almost without, the immortality of the soul; and this the ardent and elo- 
quent translator of Plato ! Copious and full on the moral regeneration 
effected by Christ in this world, with the loftiest sentiments of the eman- 
cipation of the human soul from the bondage of sin by the Gospel, 
Schleiertnacher is silent, or almost silent, on the redemptionfrom death. He 
beholds Christ distinctly as bringing life, only vaguely and remotely as , 
bringing immortality to light.”—vol. i. p. 372, note. 

But to proceed : "Mr. Milman’s expedient for limiting his own 
principle is, as we have seen, this,—to assert that a broad line must 
be drawn between the starting and the continuance of the religion. 
Divine Providence watching over it for its purity in the first age 
in a way in which it did notin the second ; and then, as if by way 
of bribe (so to speak), or make-up, to the second and following 
ages for the charge of corruption against them, to sooth them with 
the concession that perhaps their corruptions tended to the per¬ 
manence of Christianity. But the champions of the said ages, 
with all due acknowledgments for the compliment, will not allow 
him thus delicately to tiptoe over the difficulty. His words are 
these: 

“ The singular felicity, the skill and dexterity, if we may so speak, 
with which Christianity at first wound its w-ay through these conflicting 
elements, combining what was pure and lofty in each, in some instances 
unavoidably speaking their language, and simplyfying, harmonizing and i 
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modifying each to its own peculiar system, increases our admiration of its 
unrivalled wisdom, its deep insight into the universal nature of man, and 
its pre-acquaintance, as it were, with the countless diversities of human cha¬ 
racter prevailing at the time of its propagation. But, unless the same pro¬ 
found wisdom had watched over its inviolable preservation, which presided 
over its origin ; unless it had been constantly administered with the same 
superiority to the common passions and interests and speculative curiosity 
of man, a reaction of the several systems over which it prevailed was inevitable. 
On a wide and comprehensive survey of the whole history of Christianity, 
and considering it as left altogether to its own native force and impulse, 
it is difficult to estimate how far the admission, even the predominance, 
of these foreign elements, by which it was enabled to maintain its hold 
on different ages and races, may not have contributed both to its original 
success and its final permanence. The Eastern asceticism outbid Chris¬ 
tianity in that austerity, that imposing self-sacrifice, that intensity of 
devotion, which acts with the greatest rapidity, and secures the most 
lasting authority over rude and unenlightened minds. By coalescing 
to a certain point with its antagonist it embraced within its expanding 
pale those who would otherwise, according to the spirit of their age, have 
been carried beyond its sphere, by some enthusiasm more popular and 
better suited to the genius of the time or the temperament of the indivi¬ 
dual. If it lost in purity, it gained in power, perhaps in permanence. 
No doubt in its first contest with Orientalism, were sown those seeds which 
grew up at a later period into Monasticism ; it rejected the tenets, but 
admitted the more insidious principle of Gnosticism ; yet there can be 
little doubt that in the dark ages, the monastic spirit was among the great 
conservative and influential dements of Christianity.”—vol. ii. p. 94, 9,1. 

We neither thank Mr. Milman for granting to us that the mo¬ 
nastic spirit has been “conservative,” nor will we grant to him 
in turn that “no doubt” it sprang from the “ insidious principle 
of Gnosticism.” 

In the following passage also, Mr. Milman asserts and main¬ 
tains our principle to the full, though he arbitrarily limits the 
period of its operation. It seems, according to him, that at the 
very time of the Apostles, or rather during a certain portion of 
their time, or in certain of their writings, there was vouchsafed 
to man from above, an instinctive discernment of the truth, accu¬ 
rate, discriminating, eclectic, plastic, definitive, which was not 
granted either in Jewish times before, or in Christian afterwards. 
Daniel’s account of angels is mythic, because (if so be) it is like 
Zoroaster’s; St. Cyprian’s celibacy is a corruption, because (if so 
be) it is like the Oriental ; nay, our Lord can “ condescend,” and 
St. Peter’s preaching be “encumbered” with Judaism, and St. 
John’s Apocalypse countenance a “ doting table,” but still “ Chris¬ 
tianity f in spite of this, with “ singular felicity wound its way 
amid conflicting elements.” Such has been Mr. Milman’s doc- 
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trine in the foregoing extracts; the following, which is concern- ; 
ing St John’s Gospel, throws fresh light upon its perplexities. i •“ 

“ Iu Ephesus, according to universal tradition, survived the last of 
the Apostles, and here the last of the Gospels—some have supposed the 
latest of the writings of the New Testament—appeared in the midst of 
this struggle "with the foreign elements of conflicting systems. This Gos- 
pel was written, we conceive, not against any peculiar sect or indivi- 
dual, but to arrest the spirit of Orientalism, which was working into 
the essence of Christianity, destroying its beautiful simplicity, and 
threatening altogether to change both its design and its effects upon 
mankind. In some points it necessarily spoke the language, which was ; 
common alike, though not precisely with the same meaning, to the Pla¬ 
tonism of the West, and the Theogonism of the East 5 but its sense 
was different and peculiar. It kept the moral and religious, if not alto- 
gether distinct from the physical notions, yet clearly and invariably 
predominant. While it appropriated the well known and almost uni¬ 
versal term, the Logos, or word of God, to the divine author of Chris¬ 
tianity, and even adopted some of the imagery from the hypothesis of 
conflicting light and darkness 5 yet it altogether rejected all the wild 
cosmogomcal speculations on the formation of the world ; it was silent 
on that elementary distinction of the Eastern creed, the separation of i 
matter from the ethereal mind. The union of the soul with the 1 
Deity, though in the writings of John it takes something of a mystic 
tone, is not the pantheistic absorption into the parent Deity 5 it is an 
union by the aspiration of the pious heart, the conjunction by pure and 
holy love with the Deity, who, to the extatic moral affection of the 
adorer, is himself pure love. It insists not on abstraction from matter, 
but from sin, from hatred, from all fierce and corrupting passions; its 
new life is active as well as meditative ; a social principle, which incor- f 
porates together all pure and holy men, and conjoins them with their 
federal head, Christ, the image and representative of the God of Love j 
it is no principle of isolation in solitary and rapturous meditation $ it is 
a moral, not an imaginative purity.”—vol. ii. pp. 103-4. 

Who will deny that all this is, argumentatively considered, very 
feeble ? Does Mr. Milman really think, that no broader basis 
will be required to maintain his peculiar position ? It seems that, 
for a certain particular time, limits when and reasons why un¬ 
assigned, “ Christianity” is incorruptible, nay, purifies every thing 
it takes hold of; but afterwards, just as Judaism before it, it 
is on the contrary corruptible , and is actually corrupted by every 
thing it comes near. Such a view, of course, is not impossible, 
but ft is not self-evident. Let us have the proof of it. We have 
seen Mr. Milman excepting against St. Peter’s, nay, our Lord’s 
language : do not certain writers of the day carry their exceptions 
further still ? nay, does not Mr. Milman himself seem in some 
parts of his work to give up the inspiration of Scripture? Where 
then, and what is “ Christianity ?” 
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It will be observed, that throughout the foregoing remarks on 
[Mr. Milman’s volumes, we have been granting generally the 
existence of a resemblance between Christianity and certain doc- 
;rines and practices scattered to and fro in the heathen philoso- 
ohies and religions. Our purpose was to show that the genuine- 
less of the Catholic creed, ethics, and ritual was unaffected by this 
'act; there being an existing theory on which the fact could stand 
without detriment to Catholicism, as well as a popular and libe- 
-alistic theory on which the fact would throw discredit upon it. 
But, the professed fact itself needs careful looking after, for it has 
been before now, and is continually, shamefully misstated. We 
iad intended in this place to have added some words upon it, but 
our limits forbid. 

There is another question which arises out of the fact under 
consideration, viz. as to its effect upon the authority of revealed 
•eligion. It may be objected, that originality is necessary, if not 
: or truth of doctrine, at least for evidence of divinity; and, 
hough there is nothing very profound in the remark, it ought 
to be answered; and we mention it that we may be seen not to 
have forgotten it. 

And now, in bringing our remarks to an end, we can assure 
the Christian student, in spite of them, that if he is tolerably well 
grounded in Church principles, he will find little to harm him, 
and much to instruct him, amid much to distress him, in these 
volumes. They bring together a great deal of useful information 
in a very compact form, and may be put to good service, at least 
as a common-place book of the worst which a candid enemy can 
say against Catholicism. Ilis sketches of the great bishops of 
the fourth century are particularly interesting, though defaced, of 
course, by the peculiarities of his religious theory. With the 
same drawback, we can express great satisfaction in many of his 
discussions on particular points, of which we especially notice 
the chapters called “ Christianity and Orientalism,” and “ Chris¬ 
tianity and the Fine Arts.” 

It is indeed most painful, independently of all personal feelings 
which a scholar and poet so early distinguished as Mr. Mihnan 
must excite in the minds of his brethren, that a work so elaborate 
and so interesting should be composed upon principles which 
are calculated to turn all kindly feeling into mere antipathy and 
disgust. Indeed there is so much to shock people that there is 
comparatively little to injure. To one set of persons only is lie 
likely to do mischief, those who just at this moment are so ready 
to use the principle of Mr. Milmau for the demolition ot Catho¬ 
lic views, without seeing that it applies to the New Testa¬ 
ment’s history and teaching just as well. He will assist such 
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it rest in the Lower House, by a passage in Mr. Acland’s excel- 
•ent speech, in support of the address moved by Mr. Pusey. 

“ Have not both universities—bodies proverbially cautious, and slow 
,o move, especially in matters where the heads of the Church are di¬ 
vided—petitioned against the bill ? Perhaps there is a strong feeling 
in the country, and among the poorer clergy, in favour of the bill. I 
-vill state the fact as regards the petitions. In the year 1838, there were 
presented thirty-two petitions against the bill, with 1 1 04 signatures; 
|n 1839, one hundred and nine petitions against, with 3699 signatures ; 
In this year (1840), already, eighty-two petitions against, with 10,032 
iignatures. There has been, in the whole period, one single petition 
inly in its favour, with 22 signatures ! ” 

And they who have had opportunity of ascertaining the state of 
opinion and feeling among the parochial clergy, are well aware 
that even the above statement conveys an inadequate impression 
of the extent of their opposition. 

It is well known, that personal attachments, high feelings of 
reverence, and many withholding motives of a pure and generous 
kind, kept back many of the clergy from expressing the strong 
feeling of their minds. They stood aloof from public measures 
of opposition, but they did not therefore hold their peace in the 
confidence of private life. It is indeed true that the ecclesias¬ 
tical officers of the Church were active in regulating and temper¬ 
ing the feeling of the clergy, by directing it to the presentation of 
deliberate and respectful petitions. And this is a further proof 
of the weight of the opposition. It was not only the undistin¬ 
guished multitude of the clergy, but those who for their judg¬ 
ment and experience had been advanced to offices of trust, who 
were foremost in deprecating the bill. It is also notorious to all 
who have ever looked on, or taken any part in promoting peti¬ 
tions against the measure, that the body of the clergy were 
almost unanimous in desiring an opportunity of expressing their 
earnest deprecations. We have known cases in which petitions 
have immediately received, in one instance four-fifths, and in 
another five-sixths of the signatures of the entire body of clergy 
Iiroughout an archdeaconry. To this may be added, that at the 
ast moment, when the bill was actually in the House of Lord's, a 
petition, praying for the preservation of the Cathedral offices, 
without any emolument whatsoever, received the signatures of 
B 04 clergy, including three Deans and thirteen Archdeacons. 
Nothing but the shortness of the time hindered the swelling of 
that number to an indefinite cx’tent. As a last proof of the feel¬ 
ing of the clergy, it is well known, that almost the whole body 
of clergy in a large subdivision of one diocese, have tendered to 
their bishop an expression of thankfulness for his stedfast opposi- 
i 2 
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tion to the measure. The clergy of another diocese are at this 
moment preparing to take the same course. 

With such evidences, we say again, that hardly any measure 
of late years has so stirred the mind of the Church. If any one 
will remember the comparative silence in which twelve sees of 
the Irish Church were suppressed ; in what entire silence the 
Ecclesiastical Commission for England and Wales was issued, 
and set in motion, and incorporated by Parliament into a perpe¬ 
tual body ; with how little reclamation the revenues and dioceses 
of our Bishops were dealt with, and will compare it with the 
widespread, deepening and accumulating opposition to the Ca¬ 
thedral bill, he will readily feel of how great moment is an ad¬ 
justment, almost in any way, of this exciting question. We say, 
in any way, for deeply and lastingly injurious as we believe the 
bill in its original form must have been, it were almost to be 
rather chosen than the alienated, and antagonist habits of mind 
which were fostered, not in the parochial clergy alone. 

There is, however, a further cause of thankfulness. The 
struggle has ended much more favourably than we had dared to 
hope. The amendments may be regarded as clear gain, both in 
the specific details, and the disposition of mind indicated in the 
several improvements. 

It will be best to take a short review of the bill as at first pro¬ 
posed, and then to compare it with the act which has ultimately 
issued from Parliament. 

By the first draft of the measure it was proposed|to reduce the 
number of clergy in all cathedrals to the complement of five,namely, 
a clean and four canons. There were three cathedrals having at 
that time the number proposed as a standard for all, namely. 
York, Chichester, and Carlisle. But in the two first there were 
many non-residentiary canons. In Carlisle there were none. 
The last cathedral was taken as the type and standard of all. 
The effect, therefore, of the bill was to abolish seventy-eighl 
residentiary canonries, all non-residentiary stalls, all cathedral 
offices such as treasurer, subdean, precentor, and all colleges ol 
minor canons. The number to be suppressed amounted tc 
about four hundred. The funds to be obtained by this process 
were to be thrown into a common fund, to be placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for the augmentatior 
of small livings, and relief of parishes which have no spiritua 
provision. 

It will be remembered that the draft of the Fourth Repor; 
was never signed by the Commissioners. The government mea¬ 
sure on the subject of church rates caused the Archbishops anc; 
Bishops in the Commission to withdraw from all further proceed-; 
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ngs. The government thenceforward adopted the measure, and 
: ormed the draft into a bill. 

The Chapters, hoping to avert the threatened evil, appointed 
i committee to sit in London on their behalf. It was composed 
)f men eminently fit to examine and expose the dangerous ope- 
ation of the measure. They made a series of representations to 
he Commission and to government, in the hope of averting, or at 
east of remodelling the measure. Two several suggestions, and 
i third proposal formally drawn up, were laid before Lord John 
Russell. It may be hardly necessary to advert to a plan for rais- 
ng the requisite sum that was under consideration in the year 
1839- It went on the supposition that the chapters might be 
ndenmitied by receiving from the legislature power to let their 
eases on more advantageous terms. But as this plan was cousi- 
iered likely to excite a strong opposition from the church lessees 
n the two Houses of Parliament, it was never seriously enter- 
ained. We come, therefore, to the three plans above referred to, 
vhich were framed in the year 1840. They all proceeded on 
he principle of maintaining the number in each cathedral entire, 
md at the same time of producing a sum equal, or nearly equal, 
o that required by the Commissioners, and applicable to the 
ibove purposes. The first supposed the requisite sum to be 
■aised by the several chapters taxing themselves in proportion to 
he value of their respective endowments; but as it was neces- 
lary to obtain the consent of the chapters to this plan, and as 
lot more than eight or ten could be induced to signify their con- 
ient, it was, as a matter of course, abandoned. The next plan 
iupposed, that all Canons possessing an income above a certain 
leiined sum should be subject to a taxation, varying in amount 
iccording to their respective properties : and that in the larger 
chapters two or three stalls should be suspended. But this plan, 
in investigation, was thought not to give the sum desired, it was 
hereforc withdrawn, and another, the third and last, the Same in 
jrinciple, but so far differing in details as to produce a sum 
iqual to the amount required by the Commissioners, was finally 
iffered to their acceptance. This third plan had hardly been 
lelivered in when notice was given by Lord John Russell, that 
le intended to proceed immediately with the original bill. The 
neasure was accordingly introduced into the House of Commons, 
lift’ering from the draft of the Commissioners in the insertion of 
i clause fixing a maximum for the incomes of Deans and Canons. 

On the second reading, a most earnest resistance was made by 
Mr. Pusev, Mr. Acland, and Mr. Gladstone, and a partial op¬ 
position by other members of the House. The three names we 
lave mentioned stand foremost in their high and manly opposition 
oAhe.whole measure. 
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Mr. Pusey moved an address to the crown, praying that the 
Visitor of each Cathedral might be authorized and directed to 
consult with each several chapter, and to make report of the plans 
which in their judgment might be deemed best calculated to 
render these churches “most conducive to the efficiency of the 
Established Church, and providing for the cure of souls.” 
This amendment, though lost at last, gained to the cause much 
moral strength, by giving opportunity for the speeches of Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Acland. They were sounds with which the 
ears of the House of Commons, reformed or unreformed, were 
little familiar. 

Mr. Acland’s speech was full of careful and exact argument, 
grounded on a thorough mastery of the principle and details of 
the subject. He spoke also as a true son of our Anglican 
system, in which the results of academical and ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline are so happily commingled. 

“ The ground,” he said, “ taken in the motion before the House is 
this,—before we go into consideration of what the amount of this trans¬ 
ferable surplus is to be,—before we settle the extent to which the orna¬ 
mental part of the edifice, as it is called, can be pared down, to patch 
and plaster up what is assumed to be the more substantial part of the 
building,—at least let us know that we have not dealt lightly with so¬ 
lemn obligations, that we have not overturned useful and important 
designs. And further, there is an important question which I would 
earnestly entreat any honourable gentleman who is now prepared to vote 
for the bill, to pause upon and consider, whether we are not in great 
danger of prejudicing the cause which we all wish to serve,—that of ul¬ 
timately providing for the complete spiritual instruction of the country ? 
If we should be impelled by the desire of squeezing a few hundreds or 
thousands out of the chapters,—if, in so doing, we should drain dry the 
wells of Christian charity, and exhaust the deep feelings of attachment 
to our ancient Church,—if we should discourage those lesser motives, as 
I will admit them to be, which induce men to give largely of their means 
to the place that they love or the objects that they cherish, — will it avail > 
to put in the place of this great argument the mere marketable value, as an 
annuity, of the amount that shall have been wrung from the chapters,— 
and will it suffice to say, that, doled out in small and isolated sums, you 
think you can drive a better bargain with patrons, and make it more 
available than it is at present ? 8ir, I cannot answer such reasoning : 
for the minds capable of such reasoning would certainly not be influenced! 
by any arguments that I conld urge as to the original purposes of these! 
foundations. I see the honourable member for Finsbury smiles; and II 
certainly am sensible that neither by any arguments drawn from the ori¬ 
ginal intentions and ancient foundations of the chapters, nor by those of • 
a pecuniary nature, have I much hope of inducing him to vote for the 
amendment ; but I am equally confident that his good nature will in- i 
dulgc me in pursuing the train of my observations on both these points. 
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“ I know the manner in which those who contend for the duties and 
purposes of the chapters will be met. We shall be told— f here is a bill 
recommended by five bishops, and sanctioned by the authority of the 
crown, recommending a specific application of the revenues of the chap¬ 
ters j and you come forward and propose a new plan, which is at variance 
with the plan recommended by the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ Now I 
am prepared to show, and so are other members, better able to do it than 
[ am, the purposes for which I contend are not new ; and it does sur¬ 
prise me that any person who has looked into the facts of the case should 
maintain the position, that, by rendering the chapters efficient instru¬ 
ments, in the hand of the bishop, for church discipline, for theology, for 
education, and other diocesan purposes, we are contending for what is 
new. It must be notorious to any one who has even slightly attended to 
the subject, that, in Saxon times, this country was mainly converted to 
Christianity by the establishment of bodies much resembling the deans 
and chapters,—nay, in some cases almost identical in constitution, in 
tenure of property, and in statutable obligations. 

The Bishop of London has stated, in very clear language, which I am 
ready to accept, ‘ the original design of cathedrals is much more nearly 
akin to preaching than to studying theology.’ ‘ In early times, the bishop 
was resident at his cathedral, surrounded by his clergy, who were main¬ 
tained by the offerings of the faithful, and sent to preach and minister 
the sacraments throughout the diocese.’ But the bishop adds : f Their 
having been founded and endowed for the promotion of learning, is al¬ 
together a modern notion, at variance with the facts of the case.’ I 
not only admit, but earnestly contend, that the old chapters were not 
Founded and endowed to promote learning, in the petty sense of bolding 
sut prizes to men of talent to give up the law and enter the Church (as 
it is called) ; but they were founded for the promotion of learning in this 
sense—that they were mainly instrumental in the education of the 
"lergy.” 

Towards the end of his very able speech Mr. Acland quotes 
the following passage from a publication by the Rev. W. Dal by : 

“ At all events, be has become convinced that it is better for these 
poor livings— 

“ ‘To look to the chapters for augmentation than to accept the pre¬ 
carious prospect of a dole from funds abstracted confusedly from uncon¬ 
nected sources, each of which ought to feed its own domain, and not be 
merged in a gulph on which there remains no impress of local or testa¬ 
mentary destination. 

“ ‘ I have seen too (he adds), with grateful joy, numerous indications 
of a self-denying and energetical movement, rising to the exigency of the 
times, in the bodies whose language did not promise it.My ori¬ 

ginal misgivings are departing, and the hope which is taking place of 
them reinforces, powerfully, the serious objections which I have always 
entertained in common with almost all my brother clergy, to the consti¬ 
tution of the Ecclesiastical Commission, . . . and to the dissevering and 
destroying processes which the Dean and Chapter Bill would legalise 
and effectuate.’ 
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“ And now, Sir, I beg attention to these forcible words :— 

“ ' Chapters, like colleges, may become for a season comparatively 
inert ; and chapters, like colleges, again, under no legislative compul¬ 
sion, but through the revival of the vis insita, derived from their holy 
and generous origin, may come forth and take the lead they ought in 
the gravest and greatest concerns of a Christian nation,—the discipline 
of the souls and minds of the people for the eternal world.’ ” 

Late in the night Air. Gladstone spoke against the measure. 
Of the condensed reasoning of his most masterly speech, we can 
by extracts give a very imperfect sample. 

“ I do not intend,” he said, “ amid the multiplicity of topics which 
present themselves to my mind, to introduce those which are but col¬ 
laterally connected with the subject ; and I shall therefore make no ob¬ 
jection to the peculiar nature of the function which this House is called 
to discharge upon the present occasion ; nor shall I discuss the defective 
composition of the Ecclesiastical Commission, in the form in which it has 
hitherto existed, considered as an organ for the government of the Church. 
I shall confine myself strictly to the immediate subject-matter 5 and I 
shall object to the bill: firstly, because it gives a shock to property ; 
secondly, because it will not remedy the abuses of cathedrals; and, 
thirdly, because it will frustrate the great objects for which cathedrals 
were established.” 

After speaking on the two first points, Mr. Gladstone adds— 

“ I need not here enlarge upon those cathedral functions which natu¬ 
rally present themselves first in order,—the maintenance, namely, of di¬ 
vine service daily, in its beauty and solemnity, together with the repairs 
of the fabrics in which that service is performed,—because they are pur¬ 
poses for which the hill proposes to provide. I will only observe, that 
it appears to me to be difficult for those who support the bill to justify 
the latter provision in argument. If the necessity of supplying the spiri¬ 
tual destitution of the country be such as to constrain us to alienate 
from these foundations funds applicable to those high objects connected 
with the maintenance of religion which they contemplate, much more, 
I should have supposed, would it have compelled us to abandon the costly 
charge of maintaining the external fabrics in their ancient beauty. 

“ Nor need I long detain the House upon the function of chapters in 
the elections of bishops ; inasmuch as it is, at present, little more than 
nominal; but I think it must be evident to every one that occasions 
might arise on which it would become the duty of a chapter to interpose 
its passive opposition, in order to prevent any gross abuse of the power of 
the crown; and that, even on this account, it would not be desirable so 
to weaken the chapters as might tend, by diminishing their weight, to 
incapacitate them for the performance, in case of need, of that painful 
duty. But the chapter is also the council of the bishop ; and this, not 
only according to the wishes or schemes of a few individuals—since, 
from all history, it is abundantly clear that capitular bodies are intended 
by the Church to act in that capacity. The only argument which has 
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neen urged in this House, so far as I know, against their discharge of 
ihis duty, was that put forward by the noble lord the secretary for the 
:olonies, when he said that within the last hundred years, or more 
*trictly, I believe, since the death of Bishop Burnet, about a century and 
»quarter ago, no chapter had ever been known to act as the ecclesias¬ 
tical council of any bishop in this country. Admitting that to be the 
act, I would first observe, generally, if the constitution of the Church 
recognise their exercise of such a function, much higher authority than 
such a precedent or want of precedent can imply is required to set it 
aside. Are we to be bound by—I will not call it the practice of the 
Church, but—the abeyance into which, for a short time, any of its func¬ 
tions may have fallen ? Are we not rather to endeavour to restore such 
)f its institutions as have passed into decay, at least until some further 
argument can be shown? And I would more especially remark, that 
for many purposes indeed, it may be well to quote the last century, and 
argue from its example. England has achieved much during its course 
in the career of legislation, and in military glory ; but I am sure that any 
man, looking back to the last century, in order to ascertain what ought 
to be the practice of the Church of England, would choose a period the 
most infelicitous that could be selected. That period, I rejoice to think, 
has expired, and it gives place to one which promises to be of a very 
different character ; for while it remained, it was one distinguished only 
by declension in doctrine, in discipline, and in practice. 

“ It was not, however, so very long before this unhappy period, that 
the chapter assisted the bishop, as his council, in conferring ordi¬ 
nation, and also in giving effect to a sentence of deprivation ; and it was 
by tbe canons of the English Church, namely, canons 3 5 and 122, 
that they were appointed to assist him in the exercise of those important 
functions. And, Sir, that which they thus possessed by authority, it is, 
as it seems to me, most desirable, according to reason and expediency, 
that they should possess. I cannot but feel convinced that the isolated 
position of the bishops has worked most unfavourably for the Church and 
the people ; and that it formed one of the main causes which alienated 
the Puritans from her communion in the seventeenth century. I might 
easily cite, Sir, upon this question, from every source of authority; the 
principle that a bishop should be surrounded, sustained, and checked by 
a council of presbyters, derives support, not less from the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church than from her canon law,—not less from the rides 
of the Church abroad, than from those which I have named at home,— 
not less from our common than from our ecclesiastical law,—not less 
from our laymen than our divines. I shall forego all these, except one ; 
but the words of the great Lord Bacon, at least, will carry weight with 
this House. lie tells us, in his Attempt to promote the Peace of the 
Church , that he never could be satisfied with the sole exercise of the 
episcopal authority. 

“ ‘ Whence,’ he proceeds to say, ‘ should this sole exercise of authority 
come ? Surely, I do suppose, and I think on good ground, ah initio non 
fuitita; and that the deans and chapters were councils about the secs 
and chairs of bishops, at the first, and were unto them a presbytery and 
consistory, and intermeddled not only with revenue, but jurisdiction.’ 
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“ And again :— 

“ ‘ It seems to me a thing reasonable, religious, and agreeable to the 
first institution, that bishops, in the greatest causes, and those which re-i, 
quire a spiritual discerning (for example, in the ordinary suspending on 
depriving of ministers ; in excommunications; in trying the validity of(j • 
marriages and legitimations; in judging of criminal causes, as simony, if 
incest, blasphemy, and the like), should not proceed sole and unassisted 
and this point, as I understand it, is a reformation that might be effected- * 
sine strepitu, and without any disturbance at all 5 and it is a matter thatj r 
will give strength to the bishops, countenance to the inferior degrees of; ! 
prelates or ministers, and the better issue of proceeding to the causes 
that shall pass.’ 

“ I am sure, and it would be too easy to give historical illustrations of.' - 
my statement, that a contrary arrangement has greatly tended to the un-| 4 
happy separation from the Church of those Protestant brethren with whom’ ■ 
our reunion is so much to be desired ; and I know not how we, on our part, . 
can more properly show our desire for that reunion than by confirming i 
the chapters in the exercise of their presbyterial functions. But if the 1 ^ 
House be disinclined to such advice, at least I would urge that we may, * 
do well to take a lesson from those who have long evinced such consum-j I 
mate wisdom in the conduct of their ecclesiastical policy. The Church of! J 
Rome in England, as I have been informed upon very high authority,! 
though a poor church and a voluntary church, is about to re-organize fori | 
itself, even if the act be not already done, those very institutions which ; 
it is the object of this bill to reduce and to mutilate. The practi- ) 
cal authority of the bishops of the Church of England is, as I believe, * 
much too small, because their power is, in theory, too large; and I am ^ 
bound to say that our episcopacy, strong and invulnerable as it is in its ^ 
essential principles, yet does not, so far as I am able to form a judgment, 
in respect of its circumstantials, correspond so much as might be de- . 
sired with those models to which we ought to conform ; and the spirit 
of the present age, by a happy coincidence, in this instance at least, ^ 
with the spirit and practice of the primitive Church, is hostile to the ) 
exercise of great power by single hands. I submit, therefore, that it 
might be worth while that the competent parties should carefully con¬ 
sider whether it would not be desirable to restore to the chapters those 
functions which they are, ecclesiastically, entitled to exercise as councils . 
to the bishops.'’ 

In the next paragraph Mr. Gladstone speaks as a man in j ’ 
whom the blind, paltry, short-lived, selfish, policy of these days * 
has no share. , 


“ An objection, however, has been taken to this proposal, to the effect 


that the members of the existing chapters are neither inclined nor quali¬ 
fied to discharge those duties. But that is no answer to my argument. 
I need not here inquire whether the present members of chapters are 
thus disinclined or thus inadequate to the discharge of those duties,— 
whether this statement be wholly true or wholly false, or true with any, 
and what, qualification. The argument can afford to grant the objec- 
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ion in its full breadth; and I say, that if the chapters, as they arc now 
:onstituted, are not in a condition to become councils to their respective 
>ishops, it is because, under a vicious exercise of patronage, they have 
ieen appointed without any regard to those functions • but many of 
hose who are now members of chapters, and all those who might be 
ppointed when once a real reformation of cathedrals had been resolved 
ipon, would be found as entirely competent to their discharge as other 
nen appointed to other offices in the Church. The present race will 
peedily pass away, but the uses of these noble institutions endure from 
generation to generation.” 

After speaking at length on the fitness of the Cathedral 
Churches to become foster-mothers of affiliated colleges for the 
instruction of young men for Holy Orders, he goes on to speak of 
:he temper in which the clergy of the Church have opposed the 
bill, it was of course obvious that as on the one hand all exist¬ 
ing life-interests in the Cathedral clergy were left untouched, and 
on the other many parochial clergy might reasonably expect an 
increase of income from the fund to be created, that a selfish 
motive could hardly enter into the minds of those that deprecated 
the measure. On this point Mr. Gladstone says : 

“ I cannot, however, omit more particularly to mention the petition 
ivhicb I have this night presented to the House from the archdeacon and 
clergy of the archdeaconry of Chichester. It prays that, even if part of 
the revenues of cathedrals is to be abstracted, still that all the stalls, re¬ 
sidentiary or non-residentiary, and all the existing dignities, may be re¬ 
tained, though without revenue or emolument, so that the offices may 
still be freely and gratuitously discharged, for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the Church. I most earnestly join in praying the noble lord, 
if he proceed with his bill, at least to give effect to the prayer of these 
petitioners. From whom does the petition come ? From persons who 
are often spoken of as men desiring nothing else but preferment, for 
the sake of its emoluments. The petition is signed by the archdeacon 
and sixty-three clergymen of the archdeaconry of Chichester. Already 
does that diocese afford another indication of the strong and growing 
disposition to render the organisation of the Church more efficient. 
The ancient institution of the rural deans has been recalled into active 
operation, under the authority of the bishop. But how strange would 
be the contrast between this attempt to give unity and energy to our 
ecclesiastical system, by the reconstruction of its minor subdivisions, and 
the enactments of a bill which, I fear, will frustrate and destroy all 
hope of any such organisation in its principal and central part,—namely, 
the capitular bodies.” 

And in concluding lie lashed with a deserved seventy of re¬ 
buke the temper of the times which has rendered possible the 
conceiving and defending of such a measure. 

“ The fabrics and that noble worship of cathedrals which attract the 
eyes, and often, I trust, the hearts of spectators, are no more than the 
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external type and symbol of that internal and spiritual design with 1 
which they were founded. It is with equal truth and beauty that Mr. 
Wordsworth has said, in one of his sonnets respecting the cathedrals of \ 
England,— 

‘ They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build.’ L 

“ No, Sir, the men who raised those fabrics, and who conceived those * 
designs, and established those foundations for their fulfilment, were men .5 
of a noble and masculine energy,—men of a lofty wisdom,—men of a ? 
far-sighted sagacity,—able to sow for futurity,—qualified to mould the , 
heart, and to fix the character of a nation. And while I deprecate this t 
hill for the evil it would do, and deprecate it still more for the good it ; 
would prevent, by intercepting and frustrating the accomplishment of 1 
these magnificent designs, I deplore it most of all as a sign and criterion ? 
of our character. Wc admire the zeal of those men, which, in days of * 
comparative poverty, could raise and could endow the splendid structures 
of our cathedrals 5 and in a period of unrivalled wealth, we are about ! 
to undo what they have created, under the pretext of supplying a desti- t 
tution,—true and lamentable, indeed,—but yet such as, were there but | 
the will corresponding with the means, could be supplied by this gene- ( 
ration, from its own resources, almost without an effort. And that 
which they had the wisdom to devise, and the energy to execute,— 
which they have made ready, and delivered into our hands,—we, as it , 
seems, do not even possess the far humbler wisdom—the far less manly ' 
energy — to employ and to maintain. How sad a subject of reflection r 
for posterity, if that which they could create we cannot understand and 
appreciate sufficiently even to uphold 5 if the best fruit of our best in¬ 
tentions—of our sincere intentions—for the reformation of the Church, I 
and for the advancement of religion, is to be the passing of a measure! 
which attains so little, and undoes and destroys so much.” 


There must be a quick and stirring life in the Church that can 
call up front her younger sons such witnesses as these. It is 
no light praise to say that Mr. Gladstone’s speech is worthy of 
his writings and of himself. 

Mr. Pusey’s address was rejected by a large majority : about 1 
seventeen voting in the minority. 

It was hardly to be hoped that any effectual stand could be 1 
made in the House of Commons on the principle of the bill. IiV 
It was therefore read a second time the same night. 

In the committee many attempts were made to get rid of some/ 
of the most injurious clauses. Mr. Acland moved an amend-l^learr. 
ment to the effect, that all non-residentiary offices now existing!! 
should be preserved with some small stipend, to be determined ’ 1 
afterwards; and that, in all Cathedrals where such non-resi-l 
dentiary offices at present do not exist, a number of similar offices/ 
not less than the number of rural deaneries in each diocese respec-lp 
lively, should be founded, with a stipend, to be determined as-*. 
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b,ore. This was rejected. Lord Lincoln endeavoured to save 
tlj collegiate Church of Southwell, but in vain. Sir R. Inglis 
1 ved that all non-residentiary offices should be preserved with- 
i any stipend or emolument. Mr. Gladstone supported the 
i endment, which was lost, Dr. Lushington speaking with some 
it>erity against it. Indeed the only point gained to the Church 
Cjtholic that night, was a speech from Mr. Charles Wynne 
i .inst pews, which was much cheered. So much for Cathedrals 
.1 the House of Commons. The changes made in the bill were 
|J/, and of a restricted effect. The patronage of the chapters 
pjs continued to them, and power was given to reconstitute 
Ills. One change however of much moment, in the nature of 
th Commission, was effected, the whole order of Bishops being 

I de thenceforward members of it. 

No one who at all considers the nature of the bill, and of the 
embly in which it was debated, could entertain a hope of any 
pj>re extensive changes for the better. The bill had the support 
tj all who are not unwilling to see the Church weakened at her 
[litres, of all the government members, and of a large body of 
jj: conservative churchmen. This strange and sad coalition re¬ 
cked the opponents of the measure to a handful. But they did 
kir work boldly. They recorded their unsuccessful amend- 
ijmts as a series of deliberate protests, and they marked out the 
Leby which in another place a more hopeful struggle might be 
i;ide. In the House of Lords they found their natural sympa- 
\\y : and to them the thanks of the Church are largely due, not 
Hire for the improvements of which they were the forerunners, 
Ijan for tixing in Parliament a standard of Church principle, be- 
|JkV which no minister who desires to have the support of the 
pper House can ever hereafter venture to act. 

In this state the bill was sent up to the House of Lords. It 
'is there resolved, on the motion of the Bishop of W inchester, 
tat counsel should be heard at the bar. Mr. Knight Bruce and 


r. Hope had been retained by the chapters. The learned 
,iunsel were heard on the 23d and 24th of July. 


If we do not quote from the speech of Mr. Knight Bruce as 
rgely as from the other speeches before us, we would not be 
r a moment suspected of slighting its great power and effect, 
he learned counsel’s argument was chiefly, we may say almost 
together legal, and into that part of the subject we have ab- 
jained in every instance from entering. Mr. Knight Bruce 


t oved to demonstration that the bill was a violent breach of the 
ws of property, contrary to the analogy even of recent legisla¬ 
te measures, to precedents in the same matter, and to the prin- 
ples of the canon law. The moral tone of the speech is also of 
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external type and symbol of that internal and spiritual design witt 
which they were founded. It is with equal truth and beauty that Mr. 
Wordsworth has said, in one of his sonnets respecting the cathedrals oi 
England,— 

£ They dreamt not of a perishable home j 

Who thus could build.’ 

“ No, Sir, the men who raised those fabrics, and who conceived those 
designs,'and established those foundations for their fulfilment, were men- 
of a noble and masculine energy,—men of a lofty wisdom,—men of a| 
far-sighted sagacity,—able to sow for futurity,—qualified to mould the 
heart, and to fix the character of a nation. And while I deprecate this:] 
bill for the evil it would do, and deprecate it still more for the good it 1 
would prevent, by intercepting and frustrating the accomplishment ol 
these magnificent designs, I deplore it most of all as a sign and criterion - 
of our character. We admire the zeal of those men, which, in days ol 
comparative poverty, could raise and could endow the splendid structures 
of our cathedrals ; and in a period of unrivalled wealth, we are about 
to undo what they have created, under the pretext of supplying a desti-, 
tntion,—true and lamentable, indeed,—but yet such as, were there but 
the will corresponding with the means, could be supplied by this gene¬ 
ration, from its own resources, almost without an effort. And that 
which' they had the wisdom to devise, and the energy to execute,— 
which they have made ready, and delivered into our hands,—we, as it:] 
seems, do not even possess the far humbler wisdom—the far less manly, 
energy—to employ and to maintain. How sad a subject of reflection! 
for posterity, if that which they could create we cannot understand and 
appreciate sutficiently even to uphold 3 if the best fruit of our best in¬ 
tentions—of our sincere intentions—for the reformation of the Churcb, 
and for the advancement of religion, is to be the passing of a measure 
which attains so little, and undoes and destroys so much.” 

There must be a quick and stirring life in the Church that can 
call up from her younger sons such witnesses as these. It is 
no light praise to say that Mr. Gladstone’s speech is worthy of 
his writings and of himself. 

Mr. Pusey’s address was rejected hy a large majority: about 
seventeen voting in the minority. 

It was hardly to be hoped that any effectual stand could be 
made in the House of Commons on the principle of the bill. 
It was therefore read a second time the same night. 

In the committee many attempts were made to get rid of some 
of the most injurious clauses. Mr. Acland moved an amend¬ 
ment to the effect, that all non-residentiary offices now existing 
should be preserved with some small stipend, to be determined 
afterwards; and that, in all Cathedrals where such non-resi¬ 
dentiary offices at present do not exist, a number of similar offices, 
not less than the number of rural deaneries in each diocese respec¬ 
tively, should be founded, with a stipend, to be determined as 
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ibefore. This was rejected. Lord Lincoln endeavoured to save 
the collegiate Church of Southwell, but in vain. Sir R. Inglis 
moved that all non-residentiary offices should be preserved with¬ 
out any stipend or emolument. Mr. Gladstone supported the 

I amendment, which was lost, Dr. Lushington speaking with some 
asperity against it. Indeed the only point gained to the Church 
Catholic that night, was a speech from Mr. Charles Wynne 
against pews, which was much cheered. So much for Cathedrals 
in the House of Commons. The changes made in the bill were 
■ few, and of a restricted effect. The patronage of the chapters 
was continued to them, and power was given to reconstitute 
stalls. One change however of much moment, in the nature of 
the Commission, was effected, the whole order of Bishops being 
made thenceforward members of it. 

No one who at all considers the nature of the bill, and of the 
assembly in which it was debated, could entertain a hope of any 
■ more extensive changes for the better. The bill had the support 
of all who are not unwilling to see the Church weakened at her 
centres, of all the government members, and of a large body of 
the conservative churchmen. This strange and sad coalition re¬ 
duced the opponents of the measure to a handtul. But they did 
their work boldly. They recorded their unsuccessful amend¬ 
ments as a series of deliberate protests, and they marked out the 
line by which in another place a more hopeful struggle might be 
made. In the House of Lords they found their natural sympa¬ 
thy : and to them the thanks of the Church are largely due, not 
more for the improvements of which they were the forerunners, 
than for fixing in Parliament a standard of Church principle, be¬ 
low' which no minister who desires to have the support of the 
Upper House can ever hereafter venture to act. 

In this state the bill was sent up to the House of Lords. It 
w r as there resolved, on the motion of the Bishop of W inchester, 
that counsel should be heard at the bar. Mr. Knight Bruce and 
Mr. Hope had been retained by the chapters. I he learned 
counsel were heard on the 23d and 24th of July. 

If we do not quote from the speech of Mr. Knight Bruce as 
largely as from the other speeches before us, we would not be 
for a moment suspected of slighting its great power and effect. 
The learned counsel’s argument was chiefly, we may say almost 
altogether legal, and into that part of the subject we have ab¬ 
stained in every instance from entering. Mr. Knight Bruce 
proved to demonstration that the bill was a violent breach of the 
laws of property, contrary to the analogy even of recent legisla¬ 
tive measures, to precedents in the same matter, and to the prin¬ 
ciples of the canon law. The moral tone of the speech is also of 
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a high and manly character, worthy of the place and the cause, 
and honourable to the speaker. Two passages we cannot refrain 
from giving, the one in reference to the change of Commission, 
the other to the judgment of other days on a project like the 
measure before us. 

“ This bill, however, contains a clause of a most important character, 
introduced into it, as I believe, for the first time in the present month, 
for I think that it was not in the bill as originally brought into the 
House of Commons in the month of February last,—I mean a clause 
which adds all the bishops of England and Wales (whether including or 
not including the Bishop of Sodor and Man, will depend upon the con¬ 
struction to be put upon the words, ‘ the Bishops of England and 
"Wales,’) to the commission. The commission, therefore, is intended to 
be placed, in the opinion of the petitioners, upon a much more fit and 
proper footing than that on which the commission formerly stood : but, 
my lords, may I take the liberty of inquiring, if it be fit in July 1 S 40 , that 
all the prelates of the Church should be members of the commission ; 
why was that not done originally ? I am here respectfully examining, 
on behalf of these petitioners, the propriety of the recommendations of 
the reports, which it is the object of this bill partially to sanction and 
carry into effect by legislative authority ; and I beg leave to say, that 
the public mind is thoroughly satisfied and convinced, that if the com¬ 
mission had been originally so constructed as the framers of this bill 
now admit that it ought to be constructed, comprising all the prelates of 
the Anglican Church, not one of the objectionable recommendations 
which I am here to oppose would have proceeded from the commis¬ 
sioners.” 

The following passage is remarkable, as showing how projects, 
after many failures, at last win their way. 

“ My lords, the idea is not new. Your lordships are probably all 
well aware, that, a little more than half a century ago, an eminent 
member of the Church proposed a somewhat similar plan. The plan 
may now, I believe, be seen in his collected works. That plan was much 
discussed at the day by men—(I speak in no disparagement of the great 
men who at present exist in the Church)—by men as great, as pious, 
and as learned as those who could exist in the Church at any period. 
My lords, the measure was then resisted and rejected. It was then 
considered to be specious, but not substantially useful nor justifiable. 
My lords, I have found in a charge recently delivered by an eminent 
prelate, a statement made by Bishop Horsley about that time with re¬ 
ference to the subject. It is very short, anti with your lordships’ per¬ 
mission I will read it. It is a passage extracted from a sermon preached 
by Bishop Horsley on the occasion of one of the festivals of the Sons of 
the Clergy. In alluding to the comparative poverty of certain members 
of the Church, the bishop thus expressed himself:—‘This evil in the 
domestic life of a minister of the Gospel, I will venture to predict, no 
schemes of human policy ever will remove. Grand in the conception, 
noble in the motives which suggested it, promising perhaps in its first 
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ipect, but fraught with ruin in its certain consequences had it been 
lopted, was the plan of abolishing the subordinate dignities of the hie- 
,rcby, in order to apply their revenues to the better maintenance of the 
iroebial clergy.’ And such was the general feeling of the eminent 
en of the day. Bishop Watson’s scheme fell to the ground.” 

Mr. Hope, who followed the next night, dwelt chiefly on the 
[oral character and cousequences of the bill. 

“ But, let me say something about the purposes of the institutions 
icmselves. I am far from denying the great advantage and blessing 
: parochial ministrations. 1 am far from questioning the importance 
’ the administration of the holy sacraments and the teaching of God’s 
ord. They are objects of such importance as to call for every sacri- 
:e and exertion which may rightfully be made. But, my lords, these 
re not the objects which it is the duty of the Church singly and exclu- 
vely to regard. No prudent general, in times of great difficulty, 
ould dismiss his staff, reduce his officers, and silence his artillery, in 
rder to add a few ill-equipped troops to his army. Surely that would 
z poor generalship. Let us look then at the present state of the 
hurch and see what her needs are. Upon this point, my lords, 1 speak 
ith doubt and difficulty, and only by way of suggestion. 

“ We have bishops and clergy, my lords, and we have a form of sound 
rords for which we may well be thankful. But can it be said that we 
ave what is properly called a Church polity r a combination of the re¬ 
unite parts to carry on the general purposes of the Church with unity, 
ctivity, and subordination ? I fear this much cannot be said even by 
lose who most love the Church. It is not long since that it was 
ressed upon your lordships that the Church of England had no body 
) whom changes in her Liturgy could be referred, and it was made 
latter of serious regret by the right reverend prelates who took part in 
le debate upon that occasion. As we possess no general body for such 
urposes, so I would fain ask in what way can our clergy in general be 
»id to be organized ? To what extent does discipline prevail ? Your 
irdships know, and the right reverend prelates themselves who sit be- 
ire me can deny or affirm what I suggest (I suggest it only), that they 
re overburthened by the extent of their dioceses ; by their six months’ 
isidence in London for parliamentary purposes ; by the innumerable 
etails of charities and the routine of daily business. These tilings, my 
irds, are well nigh more than human strength can enable them to go 
brough efficiently. I do not say that it is not possible, I do not say 
bat there are not many who do go through it ; but it is impossible that 
ven the most active and vigorous can so accomplish their necessary la- 
lours as to find sufficient leisure and retirement fully to carry out those 
ligher principles which they are bound perpetually to maintain. I 
annot see how they can master all the controversies of the day as they 
oine forward, how they are by learning and authority to repress error ; 
low to be continually watchful in reproving negligence and indolence 
ritb that activity and consistent sober zeal which we well know to upper- 
ain to the episcopal office. I speak in the presence of those who can tell 
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you better than I can, my lords, that in large and populous dioceses 
is impossible for them, even by bestowing every moment of their tin 
to get through the whole business which is thrust upon them.” 

These remarks are painfully true, as are also the following: 

“ And again, my lords, with regard to discipline : it has been ful 
brought before your lordships within the last year or so, that the ecch 
siastical courts have almost ceased to be ecclesiastical; that they are ci' 
courts, part of the common law institutions of the kingdom ; that tb 
are nearly independent of the bishops ; and that the notion of a bishq ‘ 
exercising judicial functions himself is become well nigh ridiculous. Y 
you have thought fit to pass a bill in which you have revived to some e:'J 
tent that power in the Church of England. jlr 

“ You have restored to the bishops in their dioceses the power of di 
cipline that does properly belong to them ; but you have thought it n 
cessary to assign to them some assistance. You have thought that i*,| ’ 
the correction of criminous clerks it was necessary for them to have a 
sessors. Why are they not in these, and in other matters like these, q _ 
have a chapter to assist them ? Your lordships know that that was ot 
of the chief objects of the chapter, and 1 could show your lordships fro ! 
foreign canonists a number of cases in which the chapters are still n I 
tained as assistants to the bishop, For instance Ferraris,* one of tl 
modern authorities of the Church of Rome, says, that the counsel of IF 
chapter is required by a bishop—1st, in institutions and destitutions ■ 
benefices ; 2 d, in ordinations of clergy ; 3 d, in dispensations and cor 
firmations; 4 th, in trials and condemnations of clerks and priests ; 5 tll 
in appointing public ceremonies; Cth, in arranging the distribution < 
preferment in the cathedral church ; lastly, in appointing diocesal 1 
synods, the same counsels should be sought by him. In all cases, then i 
the counsel of the chapter is required by the bishop. The probable hid : 
tory of this matter with us, as in some degree elsewhere, is, that tb 
power of the chapter in assisting the bishops was gradually surrendere ■ 
to their officials, and those having become independent of the bishop: « 
many of the functions of the Church are now suspended. I shall b ' 
told that these things have been long suspended. It is true, and if yo i' 
do not revive them, they will not spring up of themselves; but you haw 
revived the power of the bishops as to criminous clerks, and if yo j: 
revive any thing, why not revive all ? Are you to be for ever makinJi 
separate acts of parliament relating to particular points of ecclesiastical e 
discipline, and to leave the ancient canon law dormant, or allow it t : 
appear only now and then when the new patched acts of parliament d 1 
not cover the whole space r I must submit, my lords, that it would be' i 
in my humble judgment, far wiser and far more expedient if you would 1 
act upon a general principle in this respect, if you would look at tin i 
whole frame of our ancient polity, and gradually revive the differen 
portions of it, and bring them into activity : for this bit-by-bit legisla I 
tion can only produce great confusion, and tend daily more to rendei 

* Ferari’s Encyclopedia Eccl. in verb. “ Capituluro,’-' Art. 2, No. 15, et seq. 
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}be Church a mere formal and inoperative body, without spirit, life and 
ctivity, without energy to expand itself, or vigour to maintain itself as 
: must do in these very troublesome and disastrous times. My lords, 
mother of the objects of these foundations is the continual maintenance 
If divine worship. And here it seems to me, that in the present aspect 
.f the times, you have enough to make you anxious to keep things as 
hey are. I would pray your attention to those barn-like buildings 
phich are rising up in every direction for chapels and churches ; to the 
utilitarian spirit ; to the contempt of decent order in matters of religion 
rhicb is so rife amongst us ; and then consider whether these noble 
uildings, and these choral services, are not wcil fitted to oppose the 
peration of principles like these. Are they not storehouses of the an¬ 
cient feelings and habits of the church, standing memorials of our duty 
ontinually to pray :—and these hustling excited times are surely not the 
imes when you can afford to dispense with or diminish such warnings 
md examples as they afford. 

“ My lords, another of the objects of these bodies is the maintenance 
>f continual preaching. 1 entertain for the clergy as much respect as 
my man living ; in these 1 will yield to none; but I think it no disre- 
;pect to say, that preaching is not made a study and science in these 
imes, and, notwithstanding the great love of preaching that prevails 
iver prayer, good sermons are seldom to be heard ; and yet you mean 
o sweep away all the preferments appropriated for the promotion of this 
ibject.” 

In the following passage Mr. Hope unanswerably refutes sonic 
favourite objections to Diocesan Colleges :— 

“ Again : as to the study of theology, I need not tell your lordships 
hat there never was a time in the history of the Church, unless perhaps 
n the most vigorous period of the scholastic philosophy, when more ac¬ 
tivity of mind was brought to bear, either upon the whole body of Chris¬ 
tianity, or upon its orthodox forms, than at present. Look at the vast 
masses of rationalistic learning in Germany ; look at the many coloured 
:reeds of America. See how we are beset from the east and from the 
west ; trace the influence of foreign publications in every corner of our 
island, and then say whether this is a moment when the Church of 
England will be able to maintain that position which, except for her 
lister churches in America and Scotland, she occupies alone, without a 
learned clergy ? Is this a time for her to neglect the great weapons of 
controversy, and to submit to be among the last in the race of theo¬ 
logical learning r I apprehend that a contrary policy is very much our 
interest ; I apprehend it is so not only upon general grounds, but on ac¬ 
count of the efforts making to promote that object. At Chichester and 
at Bath and Wells, it has been thought expedient and highly desirable 
to connect theological colleges with the cathedrals, in order fitly to pre¬ 
pare men for holy orders; and, 1 think, the existence of the want is 
further proved by those numerous clerical societies which arc forming 
throughout the country. And when I am told that the multiplication of 
jsuch colleges in the different dioceses will tend to multiply divisions of 

NO. LY1I.-JAN. 1841. K 
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opinion, I can only say, that these divisions of opinion have far more' 
opportunities of being multiplied by self-will or by those voluntary asso- t 
ciations, and that in a much more dangerous way, than they would be : 
by regularly instituted colleges in the different dioceses. It is not the \ 
number of colleges that would generate differences of opinion. Rome* 
has established seminaries in all her dioceses, and yet she has uniformity M 
of doctrine, as she will tell you. Ihe cause lies deeper than this, and 
though learned men will differ upon points of doctrine, yet I conceive : 
the points of difference now amongst us hinge full as much upon igno¬ 
rance as upon variety of learning. If you will give the clergy of this s i 
country the means of a theological education, which the universities do 
not suffice to afford them, although you might have differences of opinion, 
such as the Church of England allows, you would be free from the acri- ;' 
mony which arises, full as much from misapprehension of other men s I 
doctrines, as from a conviction of the falsehood and danger of the doc¬ 
trines themselves.” 

The whole of Mr. Hope’s speech was marked by the same; 
high and thoughtful character. It is to be lamented that so many 
noble lords whose “ Contents” appear in favour of the measure 
should have left the house, without waiting to listen what wise J 
and good men, loving the Church, and learned in the law, could 
sav against it. Mr. Hope’s very effective peroration may be given, 
in full. 

“ My lords, it therefore only remains for me to point out to you the; 
effect of passing this bill. It is strange that I should have to cpiote at 
the bar of the British House of Peers, in opposition to the recommen¬ 
dation of a Royal Commission, the dicta of a republican judge upon 
point of constitutional justice; and yet so it is. I have upon the autho- 1 
rify of a republican tribunal, by anticipation, condemned your lord-; 
ships’ house, (I speak of the condemnation of that learned judge, not of; 
my own) of a direct breach of contract; of an open departure from 1 , 
national good faith, if you shall disturb these foundations. 

“ Had the word of the nation been pledged with one half the earnest¬ 
ness with which a continual course of legislation has pledged their word 
to these founders, and in reliance upon which they went to their rest,— 
had you, I say, made any such distinct promises to a foreign country, 
would you not have kept those promises : \ou would, for you would 
have feared their armies. Had you done so to the national creditor, you 
would have kept them, for you would have feared that the public credit 
might suffer. But these men are gone to their graves—their voices are 
silent, they cannot complain ; their arms are nerveless, they cannot be 
raised to threaten you ; you have nothing more to hope from them, and 
nothing to fear; and, therefore , you will not keep your plighted word 
with them. Is this our British honour? Is this our national faith ? 
But it is not only for the past you will be acting. In adopting this bill 
vou will act also for the future, you will tell the people of this country, 

* Cone. Trident, sess. 23, de Reform, c. 13, cf. the Bavarian Concordat, A.D. 1817 ; 
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bat, in respect of any property with which it may please God to intrust 
hem—any property which they may acquire by inheritance, by gift, or 
ndustry—that property they may waste in folly, in vanity, and in sin, 
o long as they do not break any of the laws of the realm. Von will 
ell them, that in respect of this same property they are welcome, in 
England, to settle it tor a certain number of years upon their descen- 
lants, in order that they may make a like use of it, and that in the 
rorthern part of this kingdom, they may tie it up for the same purposes, 
as long as trees stand and waters flow,’ you will tell them, I say, that 
II this is open to them; but that if they dare to be unselfish, if they 
[are to lift their eyes from the ground on which they stand ; above all, 
f they presume to offer any thing to the Majesty of Almighty God, 
hat thenceforth they shall have no voice in the matter; that you will 
catter their purposes to the wind ; that you will generalise their most 
lefinite intentions, so that they could not themselves recognize them 
gain ; and that to those foundations which they may design, foolishly 
esign, to be memorials of their love towards man, and their zeal 
awards God to the remotest generations, you will allow no more ancient 
ate than the last act of parliament, which may have reconstructed them 
—no better history than that of the passions and prejudices, the wants 
nd interests which may have struggled for their reconstruction. 

“My lords, I do not say that it is the highest and the purest faith 
rhicli will impose conditions upon its gifts. I may think that the man 
rlio brings his offering to the altar with no other hope than that God will 
ccept it, is doing more than he who stipulates with the Church for its 
istribution. But you are not dealing with perfect beings ; you have to 
o with mixed minds, and you must humour what is not evil in them, 
i order that you may encourage what is positively good and righteous, 
tnd, my lords, remember yon are sanctioning these principles not for 
his kingdom alone. This little island is but the centre—the nucleus of 

mighty empire ; and therefore, when the noble minded and pious 
Sishop of Calcutta shall have established the cathedral which he is now 
aunding; when be shall for it have denied himself the conveniences of 
fe ; and at his death shall have left his church joint heir with his own 
•lood : then some modern reformer will arise, will point to the gross 
iolatries of the east, will cite the precedent of this unhappy measure, 
nd will seize upon the foundation of this pious man, then gone to his 
est, and will scatter it in miserable handfuls over the vast plains of 
ndia. 

“These, then, are the consequences which will result from this bill, if 
assed by your lordships ; and, my lords, what is the inducement to it ? 
s there any inducement to be offered, except the annual sum of some 
30 , 000 /. ? a sum equalled, if not exceeded, by the private income of 
ome of your lordships. This sum, then, if you pass this bill, is to be 
ienceforth the bribe for which we are to be ready to iesign our national 
;ood faith ! This is the price at which constitutional principles may 
lereafter be bought ! 

“ My lords, you know the boldness with which we scan the conduct of 
hose who have preceded us. Your lordships know with what calm- 
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ness we turn to the pages of history, and consider its examples. What, 
think you, then, will posterity say of us ? What will posterity say when 
it turns back to this page of our history, when it sees this wealthy coun¬ 
try, at one of its wealthiest moments, with a mass of spiritual destitution/ 
wliich has grown with the growth of its wealth, and is the result of its 1 
prosperity ; when it sees this nation, in the midst of these unhappy! 
scenes, acknowledging and lamenting their existence, and then—turn¬ 
ing to the stores of a poorer but more pious generation, in order to 
supply the means of remedying them—my lords, I ask what will they 
say of us ? If they shall say that we are a strange mixture of professing 
religion and real selfishness j if they shall say that we are a remark¬ 
able instance of that zeal for God which must needs be liberal—whicl, 
must needs make sacrifices, but only with that which costs us nothing 
—if they shall speak thus of us, my lords, I, for one, cannot gainsay' 
them ; only I hope better tilings ; I hope your lordships will leave fo: 
posterity no other matter for criticism than this—than the facts that suck 
a scheme as this was devised in difficult and troublesome times, by very 
pious, and very zealous, and very highly respected men ; but that whei 
it was submitted to your lordships, you thought that, although well meant' 
it was too unjust to admit of your approval of it. 

“ My lords, you have stood by the institutions of this country in darn 
and troublesome times. I beseech you, do not desert them now that : 
gleam of sunshine rests upon them : you have listened without dismay 
and without, disturbance to the tumult of the enemies of the Church 
when they sought to destroy her. I pray you, my lords, do not let tin 
voices of her friends, of her sincere, her constant, but, as I believe ii 
this instance, of her mistaken friends, win you to do that which th< ; 
threats of her enemies never would have extorted from yon. 

“ My lords, I have done.” 

No one can read the extracts which have been given from thesy 
most masterly speeches without taking courage at the conscious 
ness that there is a moral power in the Church which convert 
even adverse fortunes into strength and mastery. Who cai 
doubt that with such defenders the Church stands more surel 
now, in the midst of trial, than twenty years ago, when the House 
of Parliament were with her, but her own moral sense wa 
sleeping ? 

On the following Monday, July 27 , the bill was read a secom 
time. The Bishops of Winchester and Salisbury offered a ver 
able resistance. Lord Lyttelton opposed the entire principle c 
the bill in a speech which gave promise of great debating powers 
marked throughout by a high tone, and by the soundest principle 
The chief support of the bill was given by the Archbishop o 
Canterbury, and Lord Harrowby. The Primate towards the em 
of his speech gave the first hope of important amendments, b 
expressing his intention to introduce in the committee, amon 
other propositions, one to constitute a certain number of canon 
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lies without endowment. The bill was read a second time that 
light by a large majority, the numbers being, content 107 , non 
content 56. It was then referred to a committee up stairs. Of 
>vhat there passed little of course can be ascertained. We may 

t herefore pass at once to the form in which the bill was brought 
jack to the house. 

First. It had been resolved to strike out the word “ suppress” 
rom the whole measure, and to insert the word “suspend.” Bv 
ihis means the whole framework of the Cathedrals was preserved 

( jiitire. 

Secondly. The suspending effect of the bill was limited to the 
esidentiary canonries. The number still to be maintained is 
narked in the annexed schedule. 


Canterbury . 


6 

Manchester . 

4 

Durham 


6 

Norwich 

4 

Ely . . . 


6 

St. Paul’s . . . 

4 

W estminster 


6 

Peterborough 

4 

Winchester 


5 

Ripon .... 

4 

Exeter . . 


5 

Rochester 

4 

Bristol . . 


4 

Salisbury . 

4 

Carlisle . . 


. 4 

Wells . . . 

4 

Chester . . 


. 4 

Windsor . . . 

4 

Chichester . 


. 4 

Worcester . . 

4 

Gloucester . , 


. 4 

York . . . 

4 

Hereford 


4 

St. David’s . 

0 

Lichfield 


. 4 

Llandaff . . . 

0 

Lincoln . . 


. 4 




Thirdly. All non-resi 
preserved: the funds 
tached to lectureships, 
iends of recent foundal 
being alienated. 
Fourthly. A pow'er w 


dentiary canonries and all dignities are 
and estates (except in certain stalls at- 
nd grammar schools, and in some pre- 
;ion as Bishop Shurburne’s at Chichester) 


as given to the Bishop of any diocese, in 
he Cathedral church of which there exist at present no non-resi- 
lentiary stalls, to institute a number of honorary canonries, not 
sxceeding twenty four. 

Fifthly. Power was given to recover a fifth stall for the endow- 
nent of archdeaconries. 

Sixthly. The stalls are to be suspended by alternation. 

Seventhly. The suspended stalls may be re-endowed up to 
200/. a year. 

Eighthly. Power was given to create new archdeaconries. 

And, lastly, the constitution of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
,vas fixed as follows. In addition to the thirteen Commissioners 
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already appointed, were included all Bishops of England and 
Wales, the Lord Chief Justice of England, the Master of the ' 
Rolls, the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, , 
the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, the Judge of the Pre- 
rogative Court, the Judge of the High Court of Admiralty (all * 
being members of the Church of England), the Deans of Can- * 
teibury, St. Paul’s, Westminster, four laymen (members of the P 
Church) appointed by her Majesty, and two other laymen (mem- r 
bers of the Church) appointed by the Archbishop of Canter- e 
burv. These Commissioners are not removable, except by pro- I 
cess for misdemeanor. 

in this shape the bill was brought back and passed. It was 5 
returned to the Commons and received one or two very slight j 
changes. Mr. Hume and Dr. Lushington, however, did not fail j 
to attack the clauses preserving non-residentiary stalls, and con- ■ 1 
stituting honorary canonries; the former as a hardship on the ; 
minor canons — the latter as creating a spiritual aristocracy in the 
Church. But so the bill passed into a law. We may now 1 
make a few remarks upon a comparison of the original with the 1 
amended bill. 

One great point gained is the recognition of the Cathedral 
Church as a body purely spiritual. This is of course implied in 
the substitution of suspension for suppression. It is remarkable 
that throughout the whole discussion a large number of persons 
have studiously confounded the offices and the emoluments 
together. A priest of the diocese of Winchester, attached to 
the mother Church of Winchester, is an idea they seem never to 
grasp for a moment. A prebendary of Winchester is a visible, 
tangible, substantial entity. This they have clearly enough un¬ 
derstood. His house and share in the capitular revenues, and a 
separate estate or two, or some such solid exponents, give him 
an intelligible being. He stands expressed in his temporalities, 
as Plato tells us ghosts became visible by the adhesion of grosser !• 
particles. And certainly those who have no idea of the Church, 
but as a body by law established , can hardly be in danger of 
suspecting that a well-endowed prebendary of Winchester is 
any more than the coil and slough of a Catholic priest. They 
that believe the Cathedrals to be institutions of the civil power, 
may naturally look to the same power as able to remould, reduce, 
or unmake them. They that believe the endowments of the 
Cathedral churches to be derived from the state, may plausibly 
defend the alienation of the property. It was even argued that a 
prebendary is not a spiritual officer, because a layman may hold a 
prebend, and because her ma jesty is a prebendary of some founda¬ 
tion or other; by which argument it might be equally shown that 
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,the rector of a parish is not a spiritual person, because the Duke of 
Bedford is rector of many, or that the Episcopate is not a spiritual 
office because the late Duke of York was Bishop of Osuaburgh. 
It was a natural and easy process by which many fell into this 
Vvay of identifying the office and its emoluments. Money was 
wanted for other purposes :—the cathedral had the money. To 
reduce the whole system was a facile way to obtain a surplus. 
But in this project it was forgotten that the mother Church of 
'each diocese is the spring and centre of the entire system — the 
spring, inasmuch as from it first went out the virtue which con¬ 
verted the surrounding villages to Christ; and the centre, inas¬ 
much as it still binds the parochial clergy in one by binding them 
to itself. It is most true that the Cathedral churches have not 
been of late years what they ought to be, and what they might 
be at all times. A gross and shameless traffic in patronage, and 
a miserable squandering of Cathedral appointments upon unfit 
and unworthy men, have made the Cathedral a very scandal in 
some dioceses. Of the few persons whom we have known 
refuse to sign petitions against the bill, most of them grounded 
their refusal upon these abuses. Some were evidently under the 
irritation of a jealous and indignant feeling. But though the 
Cathedral churches have abdicated their high prerogatives, and 
sunk into an ignominious lethargy, they may still become again 
what they ought never to have ceased to be. They are still the 
arganic if not the energetic centres of the Church; and nothing 
but a higher tone of self-devotion in the members of those bodies 
is necessary to make their influence felt in the remotest parish of 
wery diocese. Certainly, if it was held that no lapse of time 
iould bar the Church in recovery of her own, we may the more 
:onfidently plead the same exemption for her spiritual powers. 
Ehe gift of regeneration, which lies hid in her, is new and fresh 
n every age. She may at any time become again what she once 
las been. In looking back on the line of spiritual ancestry whose 
tames and memories are enshrined in each cathedral, we have an 
tamest of what they may be once more. The presumptions and 
descriptions of ages lie upon the priesthood of the Cathedral 
rhurcli, warning and stirring them to a higher path in the service 
)f God. The canon of a Cathedral ought to profit beyond his 
:quals :—all the admonitions of the eye and of the ear preach to 
lim of a more perfect life of waiting upon Christ. Now men have 
:ome at last to see that a Cathedral church is a spiritual college. 
By the accident of God’s good providence these churches have 
men well furnished: but, rich or poor, they are the same fellowship 
>f presbyters constituted by primitive rule around tin' Bishop’s 
hrone. They have moral and spiritual functions, which, as they 
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preceded all endowments, so they must survive them. It was ; 
the indiscriminate, unnecessary, and injurious mutilation of these i 
spiritual colleges that caused the Church to cry out as against a 
spoiler. It is no answer to say these spiritual colleges do not 
exist; they arc scattered and self-dissolved—they are absorbed 
into the parochial ministry. To this the plain answer is, so 
much the worse. Through a miserable heaping of preferment 
on a few men, the whole system of Cathedrals has been practi¬ 
cally abolished. It is not denied, nay, we assert it. They have 
been sacrificed to make fortunes for the families of the clergy' 
and oftentimes not of the most deserving. By this bill, at length 
then, the integrity of the cathedral church, as a spiritual college', 
has been both recognized and preserved, and that is one point 
gained. 

In the next place the bill has practically recognized the pri¬ 
mitive relation between the clergy of the Cathedral church and 
the Bishop of the diocese. However unpalatable and new' to 
some may be the assertion, that the cathedral presbytery is the le¬ 
gitimate council to the Bishop, it must nevertheless be asserted. 
Among the many charges to which we are exposed, certainly a 
disposition to presbyterian government is not one. And there¬ 
fore we shall with the less fear declare that the powers of the 
episcopate are not exercised in a primitive and canonical manner, 
when the presbytery of the diocese is excluded from partaking in 
the spiritual government. There can be no more doubt that the 
presbytery is an order of direct divine appointment, than that the 
episcopate is so. The presbytery has its peculiar and subordi¬ 
nate functions, which may never be taken away. Among them is 
a participation in the government of a diocesan church. No¬ 
thing can be plainer than this in the epistles of St. Cyprian. He 
even goes further. u From the beginning of my episcopate,” he 
says to his presbyters, “ l resolved to do nothing by my own pri¬ 
vate judgment, without your counsel, and the consent of the peo¬ 
ple.”* That th| relation subsisting between St. Cyprian and the 
presbytery of the church of Carthage is an example of the relation 
betw een a bishop and his cathedral, Thomassin abundantly proves. 
The presbyters and deacons of the episcopal see exercised the spi¬ 
ritual functions of the parishes in and about the city. They did not 
live together, although they had each a share in the common pro¬ 
perty of the Church. They were a standing council or senate to 
the bishop, with whom he exercised the judicial and legislative 
functions of the diocesan government. In dignity and privileges 
they were superior to the rural clergy. The latter were bound to 
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yield precedence to the former in all sacerdotal functions,- such 
as consecrating the Eucharist, or teaching the people, and the 
like. Thomassiu compares the cathedral bodies of the first live 
centuries to the modern church of Rome. “ The clergy of the 
Roman Church, even at this day,” he says, “ exhibit a most dis¬ 
tinguished and express example of that body of clergy which was 
of old united to the bishop in every cathedral church. The clergy 
of the Roman pontiff consists of presbyters, and cardinal deacons, 
or the titular priests of all the parish churches in Rome, who with 
and under the pontiff unite and labour together in the Roman 
consistory, touching all matters which, through the universal spi¬ 
ritual jurisdiction of the pontiff over the whole Christian world, 
are referred to Rome.”* It would be needless in this place to 
multiply the proof of this point. The whole stream of the his¬ 
tory of any church, or the history of our own Cathedral churches 
in particular, establishes with one consent this great rule of pri¬ 
mitive order. The unhappy division between the bishop and the 
cathedral clergy is, in the English church at least, of recent date. 
Leslie has given, in his .Appendix to the “ Case of the Regale,” 
a curious inscription found in the hospital at Ledbury in Here¬ 
fordshire. It is there said, “ Bishops were called capita dioceseun 
suarttm, as the pope w'ould be called caput universalis ccclesia, 
even over kings and emperors ; yet presbyteries were not (here in 
England especially) then called capitula ; and their bishops and 
they divided into turn bodies, for Gregorius IX.f had not yet 
published his decretal epistles, wherein these two titles were first 
established. 1 . De iis rjtiG fiunt a prcclato sine consensu capitu/i: 
2. De iis (jug fund a majore parte capituli ; from which decretals 
the presbyteries began generally to be called capitula , and the 
government ecclesiastical in every province and diocese grew to 
be severed ; the bishop as the head doing many things of himself, 
without consent of the chapter; and capitulum, the little head or 
chapter, doing many things by a greater part among themselves 
'without the bishop.” J No man can fail to see that this division 
weakened the hands of both; that between the two parties inter¬ 
vened a third power from Rome, which ultimately controlled the 
actions of both; that the consequence of their division and their 
weakness was relaxation in diocesan government, and disorder in 
the whole flock of Christ. Well did Mr. Gladstone say, “ The 
practical authority of the bishops of the English church is much 
too small, because their power, in theory, is too large.” Their 
pow’er is lessened in every way by not recognizing the cathedral 
presbytery as their natural council. Their power even over the 

* Thotnass. Vet. ct Nov. Discip. lib. iii. 7, 3. f A. D. ItH. 

t Leslie’s Works, vol. iii. 478. 
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chapter itself is diminished. The very same body which some 
would regard as a check, would fall under their legitimate influ¬ 
ence. Their power also over the parochial clergy is less, for the 
Cathedral clergy would become the direct representatives of the 
Bishop, in governing the whole diocese. In truth, the power of 
the episcopate is like the multiplication of light: it is increased 
by distribution, while the unity of the centre is preserved. 

In the course of the late discussion it was stated and argued, 
that the cathedral clergy are not the legitimate council of the 
bishop; but on what historical grounds we are at a loss to under¬ 
stand. It was further said, that the archdeacons and rural deans 
compose his natural council of advisers. But this is evidently 
an oversight. The office of rural dean, the archipresbyter, or 
decanus ruralis, was instituted at the very earliest in the fourth 
century;* but the presbytery of the bishop’s cathedral church is as 
old as the Apostles. The rural deans were the chief of the rural 
priests, an office thrown out by the pressure of a multitude of 
pastors, and after the increase of the diocesan church; but the 
cathedral presbyters were coeval with the first bishop of the see. 

It could not be intended in the argument, that until the institution 
of rural deans the bishop had no council, or that by the institution 
of that office the cathedral presbytery was deposed from their 
aboriginal rights. ]\ T or does the argument hold much better of 
archdeacons; for the archdeacon was no more than the chief of 
the third or inferior order, elected, as St. Jerome tells us, by the 
suffrages of his brethren, “ Diaconi eligunt de se, quern indus- 
trium noverint, et Archi-diaconum vocant.”+ He had a sort of 
precedence and jurisdiction over the functions of their ministry, ; 
which was chiefly secular. He had no jurisdiction or precedence 
among presbyters; he was not so much as a presbyter himself. 
The modern form of archdeacon is as little like the primitive, as 
the supreme pontiff’ is like the bishop of the suburbicarian pro¬ 
vinces. 

Add to which, the office of archdeacon and rural dean is rather 
of an executive than of a deliberative character. They are the 
representatives and executors of the bishop’s decisions. But 
these decisions arc the result of counsel previously had with his 
legitimate advisers. 

But howsoever this may be determined, this bill has made 
provision for reconciling both these theories of diocesan govern- 
ment. 

The preservation of the non-residentiary stalls and the creation 
of honorary canonries, was adopted on the avowed principle of 

* Dansey’s Horee Decan. Rur. 1,5. I 

f Hieron. Ep. ad Evangelum, tom. iv. 805.—Ed. Ben. 
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attaching to the cathedral church the leading clergy of the dio¬ 
cese, and these by the hypothesis of both parties will, for the most 
part, be the archdeacons and rural deans. The cathedral pres¬ 
bytery, therefore, will be composed of the same body of men; 
and under either aspect they will form the natural council to 
the bishop. We insist the more on this point, because we are 
daily awaking up to a consciousness, that the mind of one man is 
unequal to the episcopate of such dioceses as ours. If they have 
not felt the need of councils, is it not because the standard of the 
episcopal office has been taken too low? The office of a bishop 
has become, for the most part, a mechanical routine of secular bu¬ 
siness. For many months in the year his attendance is required as 
a peer in Parliament. And then much of the business of the 
diocese is either in abeyance or necessarily in the hands of those 
who, as we contend, ought always to be admitted to his councils. 
Indeed, those bishops have the most real power over their clergy 
who admit them with the greatest freedom to partake in their 
deliberations. For it stands to reason, that by this means the 
mind and will of the bishop is more surely and exactly impressed 
upon his clergy. They know in what tenor he designs the ad¬ 
ministration of his diocese ; and by his influence they become the 
representatives to others of his intentions. All this is certainly 
needless where the bishop’s office is conflned to an occasional 
ordination, and confirmation, and an every-day serving of tables, 
in receiving and writing a multitude of miscellaneous letters on 
the secular or contentious matters of the diocese. In this way 
the spiritual father is lost in the man of business ; and the minds 
of the clergy, especially the younger men, who might be fostered 
and formed to high excellence by the conversation and counsel of 
their bishop, are left to find their own level in the society of 
those whose early habits and views of the pastoral office have 
certainly no tendency to raise them above themselves. If bishops 
would throw at one cast the whole of their inferior correspond¬ 
ence on other minds, and give themselves to the work of ascer¬ 
taining the characters of those that are under them, so as to elicit 
their energies, to repress their faults, and to administer the cor¬ 
rection and encouragement, of which the parochial clergy, scat¬ 
tered in lonely and trying positions, stand so much in need, they 
would find their real moral power multiplied by the large return 
of filial attachment and obedience. The will of a bishop has so 
little weight with many, because he is to them not a reality, but a 
mere abstraction. lie is a mere theory of church government, 
and they are conscious of his existence, chiefly, because it im¬ 
poses on them the necessity of arguing for episcopacy ; and what 
is still worse, by the long disuse of apostolical prerogatives, a 
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bishop’s injunctions have become, in the eyes of many, little better 
than interference or extents of an intruding power. 

But this bill recognizes also the relation between the cathe¬ 
dral and the diocese at large. It is fairly assumed, that the 
members of the cathedral will always be the selected men of a 
diocese ; and it may be with equal safety assumed, that the same 
men will bear also the responsible diocesan offices. By this means 
the cathedral will always have a representative in every division 
of the diocese, and every division will have its representative at 
the cathedral church. There can be conceived no other system 
of organization which will ensure so much unity of purpose and 
action. It opens direct lines of communication from the centre 
to all portions of the diocese, so as to bring any measure to bear 
equally at one and the same time upon the whole surface. Nor 
is the benefit only on this side. A rural dean often finds himself 
involved in no easy task. He has to deal with every variety of 
disposition and temper. It is only by falling back upon some com¬ 
mon centre, that he can give his acts a due weight. A prophet 
has no honour in his own country, is a truth felt severely by men 
who are set to act with some show of authority among men who 
are his absolute equals. 

No measure, therefore, can more probably strengthen and 
render really efficient the inferior and local administration of the 
diocese than one which gives to the administrators the privileges 
of the Mother Church. But there is still another view in which 
this will be equally evident. The cause of all that we have to 
complain of in the moral and mental habit of our clergy is the 
want of all due preparation for Holy Orders: and the chief ob¬ 
struction which renders next to impossible the endeavour to raise 
and recover them in after-life is the isolation and inaccessibleness 
both of the man and of his mind. Men stagnate like standing 
water in pools. Well were it, if this evil were to be traced only 
in a certain backwardness of opinion or even of energy. It affects 
the whole character, and its worst traces are to be found in the 
moral temper. The habit of living without communication, es- 
pecially the communication of a subordinate relation with some 
centre out of his own parish and of himself, has a direct tendency 
to foster a jealous and resentful spirit of independence. It is 
painful to see with how much of utter indifference, or sometimes 
of irritation, men can look upon the endless variety of opinion and 
practice, even in those that are nearest to them, and in the holiest 
services of the priesthood. It would seem as if the very wish 
for unity were extinct. And, as a natural consequence of such a 
temper, the injunctions even of a Bishop are sometimes obeyed i 
with an ill grace, or neglected as an interference. We think the 
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cause of this moral disunion is easy to be discovered. In all 
unity of will and action there must be continuity in the moral 
agents. A Bishop can keep up the pressure of his mind upon 
the remote parts of his diocese only by transmitting the impulse 
through other minds. And this cannot be done with certainty 
1 unless he concentrate his influence upon some one point, from 
which the conducting lines lie directly to the remoter parts. And 
what is this but the Cathedral church, in which a certain body 
of the clergy may be habitually brought under a higher influence, 
and thereby become the types of a severer form of teaching and of 
practice in tracts where a Bishop can never penetrate. We are 
fully convinced that the only way to correct in any measure the 
evils which have followed on our past neglect of duly training 
men for Holy Orders, is to promote, by all means in our power, 
the openest and kindliest intercourse among all the clergy of a 
diocese, by making a certain body of men, themselves first 
brought under the play of a higher influence at the cathedral 
church, the centres and springs of mental and moral energy in the 
rural districts. And here we would enter our most deliberate pro¬ 
test against the theory of conferring the unendowed canonries on 
any body of men as distinctions and rewards. We have never been 
able to endure in silence the arguments used against the Cathedral 
Bill, on the ground that it takes away the stimulus to faithfulness 
in the ministry of Christ. If something higher than a canonry 
endowed or unendowed do not move a man to feed Christ’s sheep, 
most assuredly no Cathedral dignity will make him a watchful 
pastor. We regard Cathedrals as the means, not as the rewards 
of usefulness. And as to the distinction implied in an honorary 
canonry, we should be disposed to divide with Dr. Lushington 
for the abolition of an aristocracy which should be imposed upon 
the equal fellowship of the priesthood. It is the moral not the 
titular import of these offices that we value. If they are to be so 
many peacock’s feathers, we would fain leave them to the Man¬ 
darins and Monsignori of the Celestial Empire. As the articu¬ 
lations of a great moral system, we think them as far above all 
honour as they are beyond all price. 

There are two other remarks naturally arising out of the sub¬ 
ject before us, and with them we shall conclude. 

And first, it may be hoped that this protracted struggle, as it 
has given time and opportunity for duly ascertaining the origin, 
genius and uses of Cathedral churches, will promote if not insure 
a wise and honest administration of them hereafter, il would 
be a hateful and sickening task to revert to malversations in 
times past, and to the unfitness for any and every Junction of 
a Cathedral office in some who have been intrusted with it. 
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Private interest, family influence, prejudice, and a thousand 
other of the baser motives of men’s minds, as they have in time 
past, so without doubt they will in time to come taint the admini¬ 
stration of Cathedral patronage. But we may trust that these 
evils will be held in greater check after the open recognition and 
promulgation of the trne idea of a Cathedral church than iri 
times when the very theory was forgotten or despised. 

It is to be hoped, that they who have the disposal of Cathedral 
patronage, will make it a point of conscience to secure the per¬ 
petual residence of the largest possible number of the canons 
spared to each cathedral by the bill of last session. The average 
value of canonries in the Cathedrals may be estimated at nearly 
five hundred a year, with a house, a value far above the average of 
four-fifths of the parochial livings. It is, therefore, unreasonable 
to say, that a canonry is not a preferment of sufficient value to 
secure the perpetual residence of the holder, the fact being that 
the perpetual residence of at least eight, or, including stipendiary 
curates, twelve thousand of the clergy is secured on an income 
very much less. It is an approximation to a better state, that all 
Deans will be henceforward required to reside eight months in 
every year. We could have been well content to see, further, an 
express provision inserted in the bill, that of the canonries remain¬ 
ing in each cathedral, one half the number shall be untenable with 
a cure of souls. We do not extend this to all canonries, only be¬ 
cause it might sometimes be found to interpose an insuperable 
difficulty in the way of attaching to the Cathedral church some 
man whose fitness for such an office has been brought out in a 
parochial cure, from which it might be unwise altogether to re¬ 
move him. But as to the common practice of conferring canon¬ 
ries on parish priests, and requiring of them a three months’ resi¬ 
dence in each year at the cathedral church, there is no language 
sufficiently pointed and express to convey the condemnation it 
deserves. It is the hidden but real cause of the miserably reduced 
condition of our Cathedral system. Of course exceptions may 
be found. But no man can doubt that this attempt to combine 
two offices and two characters so utterly distinct, has in ninety- 
nine cases out of every hundred accomplished nothing further 
than to give to one clergyman an easy income, out of funds suffi¬ 
cient for two, and has reduced his usefulness, in an incalculable 
decree, in both his offices. He is permitted, like all other clergy¬ 
men, to be absent from his cure three months in the year; of the 
remaining nine, three are to be passed at the cathedral church, 
and six in his country parish. Let any one who knows the mean¬ 
ing of a pastoral ministry, ask himself whether it be possible for 
a man didy and efficiently to carry on his work—that is with the 
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continuity of watchful oversight, close inspection of character, 
and adaptation of his teaching to the varying moral conditions of 
his people,—when he is as long a time away from his tlock every 
( year as he is with them : that is, can he do it with half his obser¬ 
vation, half his watchfulness, half his mind, and half his strength t 
There is no boldness in saying, that in the majority of cases the 
pastoral ministry in such parishes, if efficiently performed at all, 
(owes its efficiency to the stipendiary curate, who being always in 
the parish, always sustains in his mind a consciousness of the 
state of the people. But we are not now so much concerned 
with the efficiency of the parochial ministry. We have to do with 
the efficient discharge of the duties of a canon in the Cathedral 
church. And it may be affirmed in like manner, that what three 
or six months’ absence every year from a parish must produce in 
parochial matters, an absence of nine months a year will more 
certainly produce in the work of a Cathedral. Let us briefly con- 
. sider in what that work consists. It may be divided into its secu¬ 
lar and spiritual parts. In the secular part, that is, the admini¬ 
stration of the cathedral property, the sustentation of the fabric, 
&.C., it is true this absence, and the successive changes of these 
“ duces trimestres,” may produce no great hurt: partly because 
the business is business of course, and partly because there is a 
strong thread of personal interest running through the four quar¬ 
ters of the year, and binding them all in one. But let us take the 
spiritual functions. And first, we may ask, whether the chief idea 
of a cathedral church is not absolutely defeated by this series and 
succession of absences and residences, by which the number of 
canons assisting at the daily worship of Almighty God is reduced 
to one ? It was a pertinent passage quoted by Mr. Hope from the 
Constitutions of Othobon. “ Cum juxta sapientia; doctrinam, in 
multitudine populi sit dignitas regis, et in paucitate plebis ignomi- 
nia principis, nulla debet avaritia, nulla debet desidia vel contemp- 
tus arripere, ut regis regum cultum attenuet colentium paucitas, et 
contra multiformis nequitiae hostem minuatur exercitus bellato- 
rum.” Every true son of the Church must coniess that the empti¬ 
ness of our fretted choirs over-shadows his heait with a foreboding 
that we have already caught a chill of the abomination which 
nniketh desolate. And we cannot read without alarm the words 
of one of old, who, though not in the spirit, yet with a voice ot 
truth foretold of these latter times, that “ the churches shall lament 
with a great lamentation, because neither oblation nor incense 
shall be celebrated, nor the service wherein God delights. But 
the consecrated shrines of churches shall be as a shed tor summer 
fruits; and the precious body and blood of Christ shall not be 
exhibited in these days, and the liturgy shall be extinguished, the 
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chaunting of psalms shall cease, and the reading of Scripture 
shall not be heard.” And this brings us to another point—what 
but the false principle of heaping canonries and parishes on the 
same man, thereby reducing the attendance at the cathedral to 
one solitary canon, has led to the absolute neglect of the weekly 
communion ? In the Rubric at the end of the communion ser¬ 
vice it is said : “ in cathedral and collegiate churches and col¬ 
leges, when there are many priests and deacons, they shall all 
receive the communion with the priest every Sunday at the least.” 
What can be more evident than the fact, that for the due celebra¬ 
tion of the divine worship, and of the Holy Eucharist according 
to the rule of Cathedral churches, many resident canons are both 
required, and contemplated by the Church: and that a corrupt 
administration of patronage, and a false theory, or rather the re¬ 
nunciation of all theory, of the genius of a Cathedral presbytery, 
has absolutely defeated this intention ? i 

But besides this, the clergy of the Cathedral church are charged | 
with other spiritual functions of the first importance. It is very 1 
true that the service of the choir is to the college of presbytery, 
what the service of the chapel is to the college of an academic , 
body: and vet so as to be freely open to all the faithful. But the 
public teaching or preaching of the Cathedral, ought to have a 
special regard to the population of the Cathedral city, and as in 
such a population there must always be higher forms of intellectual 
strength and culture than in other places, the instructors have 
need to be in like proportion men of higher powers. Nor is it 
a matter of native power only. Be the natural abilities of a man 
what they may, he cannot do without habits of thought and reading. 
Bishop Andrews was wont to say : “ If I preach twice, I prate j 
once:” and we may well say it of most second sermons, even from 
able men. To maintain, therefore, the preaching of a Cathedral 
church at a pitch of due efficiency, is no easy task. For it must 
be not only such as is requisite for an educated population, but 
for one which has rather the dangers than the realities of educa¬ 
tion. In such cities, among the shrewd, practised heads of law¬ 
yers and physicians, and men of business, is always to be found 
a quick sense of fallacies, a ready power to detect inconsecutive 
reasoning, even where the conclusions are admitted, than which 
infidelity can meet no more provoking challenge. There will also 
be the average amount of doubts and half-formed incredulity, ami 
the slowness of heart and shallowness of head which clings to the 
thriving and prosperous. To cope with all this and to main¬ 
tain the ascendancy of truth, demands the vigorous and unre¬ 
mitted energy of many minds. They have need too of the dis¬ 
cipline if not of severe at least of habitual study. And this brings 
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us to another point, proving the necessity of retaining in readiness 
at all times as many canons as possible. 

In the course of the late debate the capabilities of Cathedral 
churches to become seminaries of theological learning, were 
often and unanswerably proved. It was answered, that the esta¬ 
blishment of theological colleges was not the intention of the 
founders. There is something so plainly irrelevant in such a 
reply, that it concedes all it would seem to gainsay. In the first 
place we have yet to learn who were the founders of the Cathe¬ 
drals. We have always imagined the first Bishop of the see to 
be the founders of the Cathedral presbytery. And certainly the 
history of the Church Catholic not less than that of academic 
bodies will preserve us from dreaming that they were intended 
to be “theological colleges,” and yet in their genius and office 
they are not so remote as may at first sight appear. They were 
in fact, and were ever designed to be, the lights of the Church, the 
focal points in which all pure knowledge should kindle and radiate. 
They were as decidedly in advance of their age in all learning 
and science, as they were in faith and purity, and we are sure that 
even they, who took care to record that they intended Cathedral 
churches “pinguescere et non macrescere,” intended also that in 
intellectual light they should wax and brighten as the world grew 
lighter. They did not intend that the Cathedral churches should 
dwindle and die down into their socket; or that the college of 
presbyters, and the quire of ministering priests, the first and chief 
among their brethren as in privileges so in knowledge, human and 
divine, in secret self denial, and meek austerity, should find their 
modern representative in a single well-beneficed clergyman, the 
sum of whose service is, that his best thoughts and best sermons 
for three months in a year are given to the Cathedral church. 

No man can deny that the clergy of the Episcopal see are 
bound by the very idea and genius of the Church Catholic to 
stand foremost in all divine wisdom: to be as burning lights 
not more to the flock of the Cathedral city, than to their brethren 
in the diocese at large. A sufficient necessity is already laid 
fupon them, without binding them by the cobwebs of a profes¬ 
sor’s office. And this is the very reason why Cathedral churches 
jpresent the most favourable basis for the establishment of dio¬ 
cesan seminaries : not that a theological college truly represents 
a Cathedral presbytery, but because a college for holy orders is 
a development, and a perfecting of one function of a Cal herbal 
church. It is the giving of a separate existence to the property 
of intellectual and spiritual supremacy which inheres in the 
mother Church. And for this reason also, while we may well 
leave to our universities as bodies directly academic the forma- 
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tion of doctors and theologians, it is to the Cathedral churches, 
the culminating points of the diocesan priesthood, the witnesses of 
Catholic and apostolic order, the haunts of all holy admonitions 
from the past and for the future, that we must look for the train-' 
ing of our parish priests. There is a power in the shadow of the 
Bishop’s throne which no academic body can shed on the soul of 
man. In an university we converse with the wise of all ages, 
but ina Cathedral church we sit at the feet of the Apostles. The 
relations and posture of the mind are more devotional, the whole; 
probation and discipline of the moral being is of a higher and 
more sacred kind than any which a merely human system, such; 
as an university, can ever foster or maintain. But into this sub¬ 
ject we must not enter lightly, nor at this time. 

We are speaking now of the condition of Cathedral cities, and* 
it is notorious to every one who has had experience in the state' 
of society in Cathedral towns, that the capitular bodies have of! 
late exercised little or no influence on them. There will al¬ 
ways be a given amount of jealous and unjust dislike of clergy , 
who enjoy larger emoluments than their brethren. This the Cathe-j 
dial clergy have had to endure : not alleviated certainly by the fact 
of enjoying also one or more large livings at a distance. To live 
down this evil prejudice, if for no higher reason, they have need! 
to be men of visible superiority in power and character. It does! 
not matter what men may say, they must be either the rulers or; 
the stumbling block of thousands. The state of society in Cathe¬ 
dral cities, is like that of all country towns, with the aggravation 1 
of more wealth, more traffic, more litigation, more intellectual ex¬ 
citement, a municipal election every year, and two or more stand¬ 
ing political parties. Add to this, mechanics’ institutions, philo¬ 
sophical associations, lectures, reading clubs, and, as oil upon these 
still waters, every form of so called dissent, or as St. John would* 
rather say, of Antichrist. In such a population every sin to which 
the temper and tongue of man is prone finds a ready pabulum. 
If in any place the clergy of the Church have need of blameless, 
onzQotTxoTroi, circumspect, self-denying even in lawful things, above; 
the sway of personal motives, wise in judgment, firm and consis¬ 
tent in action, and, by the well nurtured gifts of God, men of 
true power in all that belongs to the work of Christ, it is in a 
Cathedral city. We know this to be otherwise at present : and 
Ave know the incalculable mischief which is its abundant daily 
consequence. To cope with the intellect and energy of such a 
city population, a shifting succession of men is utterly insufficient. 
They have their work to learn till their season of action is over. 
There is no continuity, no sustaining of the moral and mental! 
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modern leeches should treat with active stimulants, and the like. 
But in the healing of the nations, changes and experiments con¬ 
vict the practitioner of his little skill, and his greater negligence, 
in failing to understand the habit of the patient, and the conditions 
of his recovery. These thoughts are forced upon us whenever 
we look at the schemes, by which the great men of the seventeenth 
century proposed to give efficiency and unity to the Church. 

“ I am of opinion,” says one of them, “ that it would be easy to 
erect presbyteries, that is, colleges of presbyters, in all shire towns 
which have no cathedral churches, for the ecclesiastical government of 
the respective counties, with and under the bishops, and that so the rule 
of the Church would be set on work to the best effect and purpose. 
For those towns have commonly churches altogether unprovided of 
means, through the horrible sacrileges that have passed, and yet, in 
common reason (agreeing with the wisdom of God’s Spirit, from whence 
the rule of episcopacy issued,) ought to be nurseries of Christianity to 
the respective counties. And that intent cannot so well be brought to 
effect, as by planting the wisest, and those that have most of the clergy 
in their lives, in the most eminent places, with authority next to the 
chief, over their respective bounds. By the ministry of such persons 
the office of God’s service might be so performed in the chief places, as 
might be a pattern for their country churches to follow. These pres- j 
byters might grow up by education in that discipline of the clergy, which : 
I have recommended upon the experience of the whole church. . . ! 

Cl They might live a collegiate life in common, exercising a care and ; 
inspection over inferiors, together with the charge of instructing, or 
seeing them instructed in the Scriptures. . . They may take account 

of their respective clergy, and render it to their bishops . . The 

censures that are requisite to pass inforo cxtcriori, may pass them in the 
first instance, and from them being transmitted to the bishop, be either 
enacted or avoided, always with right of appeal to the synod of the pro¬ 
vince in cases of weight. . . As for those dioceses which are con¬ 

cluded within only one county, there, I suppose, I need not say that the 
chapter of the cathedral are by inheritance this presbytery . 

“ As for the means of supporting these presbyteries, wherein the cure 
of all parishes within the shire-town is provided for and included, it is 
no difficulty to him that considers with conscience that, originally, the 
endowment of the diocese was the patrimony of the mother church, and 
afterwards appropriated to parish churches, by abating the right of the 
mother church, upon particular contracts,' appearing to be for the good 
of the parts. For if the mother church have abated so much of her 
common right when it was for the good of the parishes, is it not neces¬ 
sary that the parishes now abate of their property in their respective 
endowments, by pensions to these colleges, now they appear to be for the 
good of the diocese? And this I am now bold to profess, though 
superiors do not go before in it, because I am confident that by this 
position, I abate not a hair of that power which the bishops in Eng- 
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land now use, but I add much to t.he strictness of discipline (that 
is, in effect, of Christianity), by requiring all ordinations, all acts 
of jurisdiction in foro cxtcriori, to pass both the presbyters and the 
bishop.”* 

So much then for the specific details of the Cathedral act. We 
have seen by comparing together the original and final measures, 
for how much we have to be thankful. The recognition of the 
nature and genius of a Cathedral church ; of its relation on the one 
hand to the bishop, and on the other to the clergy of the diocese, 
is a gain of inestimable worth. It is above all endowments; being 
an acknowledgment of the great moral and spiritual realities of 
the Apostolical polity. While this is seen with a keen eye, and 
held with a bold hand, we could almost say that we care little 
for endowments. Alienate these, and the Church holds still the 
keys of the hearts of men: she should soon again be clothed 
“ in a vesture of gold, wrought about with divers colours.” For¬ 
feit the conscious identity of the Church with the Apostles of 
Christ, and she. as some fallen one, must wither away of a hidden 
wasting, be her raiment never so brave, and the tire of her head 
never so costly. She would be a mere image, a sort of bedizened 
lie, like as you may see the blessed Virgin in gorgeous apparel, 
exalted as if in helpless mockery of faith over the altars of God. 
So may our churchmanship become a very image-worship, as 
gross and as void of God. “ Thou that abhorrest idols, dost 
thou commit sacrilege?” 

The last remark we have to make is, that the protracted dis¬ 
cussion of ecclesiastical matters, now at last brought to a close, 
has so developed in its course the true authority and just claims 
of the Church, that we may hope an effectual barrier is raised 
against sudden and unauthorized changes for the future. 

We can hardly remember any subject on which the rise, growth, 
and mastery of a right principle has been so marked, as in that of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission. Four \ears ago the Bishop of 
Exeter, in the House of Lords, examined and exposed the dan¬ 
gerous constitution of that body. Until then the subject was not so 
much as known bv the ciergy and laity of the Church. It was w itli 
difficulty that men were at first brought to believe that it existed. 
But when once the clergy of the Church became aware that a 
machinery was already formed, which, under one aspect, absorbed 
the deliberative, and under another the executive power ol the 
Church, the opposition became universal. Even they who ap¬ 
proved the recommendations, and they who were content with 

* Thorndike's due Tl r ay of composing the Difference on l'oo(, preserving ihc ChuiMki 
2-12 ; printed with his Weights and Measures. 
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the authority, condemned the perilous construction of the ma¬ 
chine. The laitv of the church joined in the condemnation, and 
some, the highest legal functionaries, are said to have avowed 
that it was in violation of the genius of our laws. The same 
feeling has grown and spread for three years past, to such an 
extent as to make the change in the constitution of the Commis¬ 
sion inevitable. Instead of five spiritual to eight lay commis¬ 
sioners, the spiritual are now twenty-nine to twenty laymen. 
Instead of ten out of the thirteen being removable by the crown, 
that is the prime minister of the day, the whole body are ap¬ 
pointed, as the judges before the Revolution, quamdiu se bene 
gesserint. In all this we see indications of strength. We seem 
also to see a body whose passive resistance will be enough to save 
the Church from further innovations. 

As to the act of the last session, it was hurried through at a 
speed so great, as to make it rather a matter of wonder that more 
errors should not have been made, than that certain great over¬ 
sights should have been committed. As it now stands, it will be 
necessary to introduce early in the next session a bill to amend 
and explain. The changes in the bill, as it finally issued from 
parliament, have had on the minds of many a most healing effect. 
They rejoice also that they may look to our venerable and be¬ 
loved Primate as the first who expressed a purpose of removing 
from the measure one of its most objectionable features. That 
the funds obtained by this measure may be accepted and 
blessed of God to the good of His Church, is our most earnest 
prayer. That they who conceived the project of alienating them, 
conceived it in singleness of heart, we are well assured. That 
we ourselves could not have ventured on the act, is no reason 
why we should not most heartily desire the success of their under¬ 
taking. 

From the steady opening of a clear insight into the nature of 
Cathedrals, and the vast growth of moral power to the Church, 
arising from these discussions, we bode a great work hereafter. 
And from the dispelling of the shadows which have for a time 
arisen between those who of old were wont to meet in the closest 
brotherhood, and from the casting out of the spirit of discord, 
which has for a season dwelt among us, we augur that this 
great work for God in England shall be wrought by a Church 
united in its strength. 
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Art. V. —1. Prolusiones Prcemiis anniversariis dignatcc, et in 
Auditoriorecilatce, Scholce Ilurroviensis , Kalendis Quintilibus. 
1840. London. 

2. Prolusiones Literarice, Prcemiis quotannispropositis dignat a, 
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3. Charterhouse Prize Exercises, from 1814 to 1832. London. 
1833. 

4. Poemata Prcemiis Cancellariorum Academia donata, et in 
Theatro Sheldoniano recitata. Oxford. Vol. I., JI., III. 
1810. Vol. IV. 1831. 

5. The Greek and Latin Prize Poems of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. Cambridge, 1837. 

In every country where the Church attains that ascendancy 
which is her due, it is a law of her existence to strike her roots 
deep, and spread them wide, in the social institutions, the habits 
and manners of the people; and many a storm must pass over 
her, rending her branches and scattering her leaves, before her 
hold upon the national mind can be very materially loosened. 
Much of her power is under ground; men little know to what 
extent the soil is interlaced with her fibres, and made subservient 
to her support, till the season of danger comes; and then the 
same shock which discovers to her enemies the unseen sources 
of her strength, teaches her children also to study and appreciate 
their value. 

This is peculiarly the case in our own times. We are the 
inheritors of institutions, more or less defaced, no doubt, by the 
many struggles through which they have passed, but still institu¬ 
tions which in their main elements are derived from a period of 
Church supremacy ; relics of the ages of faith, when the 
Church, with her doctrines, her modes of thought and principles 
of action, commanded the intellectual submission even of the 
children of this world. This, as a matter of fact, is undeniable; 
and it is little less than a miracle that they should have been so 
well preserved; for their yoke has long been intolerable, and 
their meaning unintelligible, to that opposite spirit which is 
now moving to and fro in its unquietness over the face of society, 
finding every visible spot preoccupied with something hostile to 
itself, and endeavouring to effect a lodgment everywhere by the 
process of destructive reform. 

We, in the meantime, have been like sleeping men, and cannot 
on the instant of awakening see things in their true proportions; 
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the disturbers who rouse us describe them as lying in confu¬ 
sion, and for a moment they seem so to our eyes. Or we have 
been 

“ Like those who dwell by mountain streams, and all the summer 
round 

Have music lingering in their ears till they forget the sound.”* 

Unaccustomed to reflect upon the uses, the reasons, or the 
fitness of things around us, we are suddenly challenged to ex¬ 
plain and defend them. The criteria by which it is proposed to 
test their value are borrowed from the principles of an antagonist 
system, and we know it not. As the men of another gene¬ 
ration were reasoned into the belief that Gothic architecture 
was a medley of deformities, and Shakspeare a barbarian, by 
writers who took their canons of taste from the opposite schools 
of Ictinus and Aristotle, so we, when asked whether one insti¬ 
tution is consistent with the rules of political economy, or an¬ 
other calculated to produce the greatest physical happiness of 
the greatest number, find ourselves constrained to confess their 
deficiencies in those respects. But whether they were ever in¬ 
tended to answer such purposes, or, if not, what other and better 
purposes they may really serve, this, except in very obvious cases, 
we do not see; and we either abandon them impatiently as inca¬ 
pable of defence, or in a spirit of mere Conservatism maintain 
them exactly as we find them, because we find them so; not 
throwing ourselves back upon their principles, or even endea¬ 
vouring to realize their principles at all; but clinging as much to 
the accrescences of foreign matter which disturb their harmony 
and enervate their power, as to the substantial institutions them¬ 
selves. Such a method of defence does but supply fresh weapons 
to an intelligent and persevering adversary. 

These remarks are capable of many applications; and it 
is our intention to apply them to the prevailing system of 
intellectual education for the higher orders. The method of 
intellectual training which to this day is considered essential 
to a good education in England, is a traditionary system, 
administered for the most part by the Church, and derived, 
undeniably, from very ancient and Catholic times. It would be 
a singular circumstance if such a system commended itself to 
the superior intelligence of the nineteenth century; and the fact 
is, that it does not. We are continually asked, what is the use 
of teaching so much Latin and Greek? Whether a man might 
not get on very well in the world without them ? Whether the 
knowledge of modern languages, modern history, and physical 
sciences, is not of more service at the present day than the most 


* Poems by the Rev. F. W. Faber, p. 167. 
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perfect acquaintance with Homer, Aristotle, and Plato ? Whe¬ 
ther it is not an absurdity to prepare boys for the professions of 
clergymen, lawyers, physicians, merchants, soldiers, and sailors, by 
making them write great quantities of verses, and that in a dead 
language? These, and similar questions, have been frequently 
hazarded of late years, and often, it must be confessed, without 
meeting with satisfactory answers. They are now beginning to 
pass as a sort of current coin in some influential quarters of 
society ; and every sciolist who knows the difference between 
a piston and a valve thinks himself entitled to sneer at acquire¬ 
ments which were precious in the eyes of Bacon, Hooker, and 
Bull. Some even who are, or ought to be, more than sciolists, 
adopt the same disparaging tone ; and it is not impossible to 
trace the effect of such opinions in the neighbourhood, if not 
within the walls, of the very sanctuaries of learning themselves. 

That the education of the boy ought to be useful to the man, 
and prepare and qualify him for his duties in the world, is a mere 
common-place truism. But when it is proposed to apply this 
cui bom test, we must be sure, first, that we agree with the party 
from whom the proposal comesas to the definition of utility; 
,and secondly, that we do not mistake the real character ami 
effect of the system which it is intended to criticise. It is im¬ 
possible not to see that the tone of objection which we have in 
k’iew assumes, that the benefit which the'pupil is to acquire from 
instruction ought to be something immediately relative to his 
accidental position, and conducive to his outward success in life ; 
not a character or habit of mind, a substantive development of 
intrinsic capacities and powers, but a current exchangeable com- 
inodity, capable of being brought to market, and converted in 
due time into rank, reputation, emolument, and whatever else is 
valued among worldly men. “ Rem poteris servare tuam,” is 

[ the commendation with which critics of this stamp would greet 
their beau-ideal of a well-taught youth. 

Consistently with such conceptions of the useful and the good, 
die whole effect of a given system of intellectual training is esti¬ 
mated at the sum of its producible results ; in other words, by 
the total amount of shill to do things, and knowledge of facts 
ind opinions, with which it sends a man furnished into the world. 
And the marketable value of this skill and knowledge, is the 
‘criterion by which the merit of the system is assayed. Applying 
such a process of calculation to the case of the boy who leaves 
Eton or Winchester with the reputation of having profiled by his 
studies, it may appear that the highest and most characteristic 
•esults of the instruction he has received, are a limited amount 
af theological knowledge, an exact acquaintance with the Creek 
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and Latin languages, and the power of writing with elegance 
Greek, Latin, and possibly English verses. For the clerical 
student, it will be said, these accomplishments (the verses ex¬ 
cepted), are useful and even necessary ; he cannot use a theolo¬ 
gical library, or qualify himself for orders, without them. To 
the profession of a lawyer, they are less appropriate ; even ad¬ 
mitting that they do not tend to distract his mind, he has small 
opportunity for their display ; and a solid groundwork of mathe¬ 
matics, and the rule of three, with an early introduction into a 
solicitor’s office, would probably be found more serviceable, i 
The future physician must learn enough of them to understand | 
the technical language of pharmacy, and to write prescriptions ; ! 
but his days and nights will be most profitably devoted to botany, 
chemistry, anatomy, and the like. The merchant, the diploma¬ 
tist, or the politician, will frequently require the aid of arithmetic, 
statistics, political economy, modern history, and modern lan¬ 
guages, to carry him through his business ; but rarely or never of i 
Greek or Latin. The soldier, the sailor, and the independent ! 
gentleman, put their lexicons and graduses upon the shelf when the j 
days of tutelage are expired, and never open them again, or dis¬ 
cover by their conversation in society that they were once familiar I 
with their contents. So slight is the general estimation, so rare j 
the practical use, of that precious knowledge, to the acquisi- , 
tion of which the best years of youth, and the highest faculties 
of the mind in its most pliant and elastic season, are commonly 
devoted. 

There is so much truth in all this, that at first sight it makes 
an impression upon candid minds. Granting the premiss, that 
the education of our public schools, so far as the intellect is con¬ 
cerned, has no higher design than is supposed by the theory here 
presumed, it must be confessed that its suitableness for the ac¬ 
complishment of that design is far from self-evident. To say the : 
least, it appears to be a very circuitous road to such an end ; 
and if, when considered in that light, it stands the test of experi- : 
ence (a position which cannot be satisfactorily established without i 
the counter-experience of a different system), its success will i i 
hardly be accounted for without recourse to a process of inves- i 
tigation, which may perhaps open the way to a different view of t 
its legitimate purposes and real effects. 

For as on the one hand, there is little probability that a theory j 1 
of utility, which even the Epicurean poet rejected with disdain, » 
can afford a measure of the principles which guided the Ca- i| 
tholie Church of ancient times in framing a system for the intel- \ 
lectuai education of her children,—soon the other, it is incon-i * 
ceivable that she should have given to such a subject anything. 
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less than the most serious, thoughtful, and religious considera¬ 
tion. It cannot be doubted that she knew what she desired, and 
adapted her means to her ends. Whether any part of her system 
was derived from collateral sources, or the whole invented by 
herself; whether it was moulded into its actual shape by her 
authority, her influence, or chiefly by her practice, are imma¬ 
terial questions ; for the system, as a matter of fact, grew up and 
has continued under her encouragement and administration, and 
bears the stamp of her character in its unity, its consistency, its 
opposition to the maxims of the world. Like every thing else 
which emanates from her, it ought to be approached with reve¬ 
rence, and with a strong presumption that it will prove to be 
founded in accurate views of the philosophy of the human 
mind. 

Nor, indeed, have we far to search for the principles which 
must have guided the Church in dealing with such a subject. 
We know how she deems of the little ones, for whom her in¬ 
struction is provided. Not as of future lawyers, or merchants, 
or members of parliament, but as of future men; heirs of immor¬ 
tality, the redeemed servants and sons of God. We know what 
she considers to be the uses of the intellect, regarding it as an 
instrument, first for apprehending the nature and ends of our 
being, our relations to the visible and invisible world, and to the 
.Author of both ; and, secondly, for improving our opportunities 
of intercourse with other men, to the service and honour of the 
same Heavenly Master. Assuredly it will be the design of the 
Church so to educate the intellect, as to make it fit for these, its 
(highest and only real uses. She will not disregard the fact, that 
different men are intended to fill different stations in life ; but 
she will attend to that fact rather for the purpose of estimating 
the extent to which the intellect will be concerned in executing 
the work of the man, and the proportional development which 
it may therefore require, than in order minutely to distinguish 
its ultimate functions. These she leaves Providence to deter¬ 
mine, seeing that their variety is infinite, and no calculation can 
exactly forestall the lot of any individual. Her object will be to 
make the man fit for any duty to which he may be called ; to 
train up and educate in their just proportions the faculties by 
which truth is discerned, and knowledge of every kind appre¬ 
hended, retained, and applied ; and withal, to communicate such 
positive knowledge as she deems to be of universal necessity and 
application. Whatever she may accomplish more than this, will 
ibe a collateral rather than direct, an accidental rather than cha¬ 
racteristic, result of the system. 

The place in such a system of theological teaching, and of that 
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discipline which operates upon the understanding through the 
moral character, is so obvious, that it need not be pointed out. 
It will be our endeavour to show that the study of the Greek 
and Latin languages, and the practice of verse composition, are 
instruments, in their degree, not less aptly chosen for the same 
purposes : and to investigate a little in detail the office they per¬ 
form in the education of the mind. 

Reason, by which we recognise and interpret the impressions 
of the imagination, and of the senses, moral and physical,—by 
which we compare the relations of things, tracing conclusions 
from premisses, applying the test of admitted principles for the 
discovery of error, combining simple into complex, and analyzing 
complex into simple ideas,—and speech, the medium of commu¬ 
nication between man and man, are connected with each other 
as closely as body and soul, form and substance. The Greek 
language treats them almost as identical; using a single w’ord to 
designate both ; and Christians cannot but remember that the 
word, which, in ordinary waiters carries that double sense, has been 
consecrated in Holy Scripture to the highest purpose for which 
language can be employed. Speech is the analysis (and the only 
analysis) of all the operations of reason; it is the definite shape 
which they must assume before they go forth and do their 
office in the world; the depository of all past experience and 
recorded truth; the only way of teaching or of being taught. To 
the right use of speech great moral effects and high responsi¬ 
bilities are inseparably annexed. For, as words were not formed 
at random, but grew' out of the intrinsic congruities of things, 
and were the apt representation of their own intellectual counter¬ 
parts. and recognised as such in the minds of men, so they 
cannot be used at random in merely conventional senses, or 
wdiolly dissevered by caprice or ignorance from their legitimate 
meaning. Their proper effect is independent of the intention of 
the speaker ; and he who will not, or cannot say what he means, 
will be understood to mean what he says. This consideration 
alone is enough to show the important consequences which may 
be, and constantly are, involved in their misapplication. 

A knowledge therefore of the right use of speech, of the laws 
of language, and the principles of grammar, is the necessary 
introduction to all other parts of knowledge. He who possesses 
it in perfection, has acquired the universal instrument; knows 
the value of the several processes of thought and expression, can 
understand exactly w'hat others mean, and can make himself , 
exactly understood. He who possesses it not, wanders without 
chart or compass over a sea of conventional phraseology, among : 
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! the multiform exuvire of other minds ; picking up here and there 
instruments imperfectly adapted to his purposes, often clothing 
his conceptions in grotesque disguises, too small, too large, of 

I the wrong colour or material, and often finding nothing where¬ 
with to clothe them. To such a man, and to his hearers, verna¬ 
cular words convey no definite intelligence, except within that 
narrow circle of which his daily wants and employments have 
taught him the vocabulary. The most appropriate expressions, 
when used with precise significance in either books or conver¬ 
sation, are vague and desultory to him. His ideas lie in con- 
| fusion, cloudy, inchoate, undistinguished from each other, for 
want of the right application of that formal counterpart in which 
| the law of their development and distinction lies. 

We assume then, as an axiom which all thinking men will ad- 
| mit, that the study of language must be at the foundation of in¬ 
tellectual teaching. But in language there are two things to be 
j considered ; first, the principles, which are universal and repre- 
| sent the invariable processes of reason ; and, secondly, the 
diversities, which are local and accidental. The former are the 
most important and essential to be known, and, as they will be 
exemplified in all, must of necessity be acquired by the accurate 
study of any one language. The latter are the most numerous, 
but cannot be clearly distinguished from the former except by 
the comparison of more languages than one. 

These considerations are sufficient to prove that the student 
must be made acquainted, at the outset of his education, with 
two languages at least. And a very little reflection shows that it 
I will not be sufficient to endeavour after accuracy in one alone, 
and to rest contented with a superficial study or merely empirical 
knowledge of another. Without a minute investigation of the 
structure of both, it will not be possible to trace with any degree 
of clearness the boundary line between their common principles 
and their accidental forms ; still less to recognise the identity of 
laws under variations of form, and to obtain the just analogical 
' clue to the general function of law with form, the universal with 
1 the particular. Besides this, different languages will always 
contain in different degrees (according to circumstances intin- 
■ dicing the development of the intellectual character among the 
nations by which each is spoken) variously modified forms of ex¬ 
pression resulting from the higher intellectual processes. A 
knowledge of the important uses of these constituents of lan¬ 
guage, and at the same time of the extent to which they may 
be dispensed with, and their places supplied by others of a not 
identical import,—(a knowledge which can oidy be obtained from 
the accurate comparison of one language with another,)—is 
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essential to a just appreciation of the reciprocal inter-depend¬ 
ence of thought and speech. A close analysis, therefore, of two 
languages is indispensable ; and if these can both be brought to 
the test, and examined through the medium of a third, we shall 
not only have a larger field for the illustration of the varieties of 
structure and their limits, but shall be realizing our knowledge of 
that third language itself, while we seem to use it only as an in¬ 
strument for acquiring the other two. 

Now this is precisely what is done in the system of our public 
schools. Two languages, the Greek and Latin, are with infinite 
pains mastered and compared with each other. The classifica¬ 
tion, not of their general laws alone, but of their minutest idioms 
and peculiarities, is carefully made and diligently committed to 
the memory. Every fact is brought to the test of principles. 
And by employing a third language, our mother tongue, as the 
medium of interpretation or common measure of the two, we 
unconsciously carry on a precisely parallel investigation into 
that also ; since the operation of assigning English equivalents 
to Greek and Latin phrases compels us to exchange the vague 
and general conceptions arising from an empirical knowledge for 
a definite notion of the real significance of the terms we employ, 
and their relative functions in the language of which they form 
a part. Nor is the effect less usefully, or in any practical sense 
less completely, produced, because the method followed is un¬ 
scientific, and the rules representing principles are obtained 
through an inductive rather than an analytical process. For the 
young, who are incapable of theorizing, an experimental method 
is absolutely necessary ; and even to those who are able to con¬ 
duct philosophical researches, this, in such a matter as language, 
must precede every other mode of inquiry. As long as it is the 
principal object of the system to instruct the pupil in the use of 
speech, it will be of little importance whether his mind embraces 
the connected theory, provided it is familiar with the laws which 
immediately regulate practice. 

But why, it will be asked, are two dead languages, rather than 
French, German, or others spoken at the present day, selected 
for acquisition by this exact and laborious process ; and why is 
our native tongue made to play such a part in the system as to 
be the subject of the unconscious and reactive, rather than of 
the direct and conscious investigation? This we shall answer, 
by considering, first, the comparative fitness of the ancient and 
modern languages to exemplify the general principles and struc¬ 
ture of language as the expression of reason, and thereby, the 
processes of reason itself: and secondly, their comparative value 
as independent and substantive acquirements. 
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It is manifest that for teaching language generally, whether as 

science or as an art, those particular languages are the best 
pdapted which are most precise and copious in their idioms, 
Much constitute the best praxis of logic, which pursue the 
operations of reason furthest into their details, which pass over 
jthe fewest steps in the intellectual processes, which fix and con¬ 
solidate in the greatest variety of typical forms the finer distinc¬ 
tions and modifications of thought. In these, and in these alone, 
■is the whole power of language as an instrument displayed, and 
jwords fully answer the purpose of definition, for which they 
jexist. In these false grammar is scarcely possible, without 
jbeing so glaring as to detect itself; and false reasoning is com- 
Ipelled to have recourse to disguises and circuitous methods, and 
cannot so easily be insinuated under straight-forward forms of 
jspeech. In other words, such a structure exhibits language in 
jits greatest perfection, and it needs no argument to prove that 
the most perfect language is the fittest school in which to ac¬ 
quire the general principles of the subject. 

Now this is, in an eminent degree, the structure of the Greek 
and Latin languages as compared with those of modern Europe; 
and more especially of the former. It is the just counterpart of 
the versatile, ingenious, and highly philosophical mind of the 
nation by which it was spoken. Between it and the Latin, kin¬ 
dred as they are in origin, and in the outlines of their structure 
almost identical, precisely that difference exists which might be 
expected from the lower development of inlellectualism in the 
Roman mind. Both are patterns of order, precision, and correct¬ 
ness; and what the Latin language wants in metaphysical accu¬ 
racy, it makes up in symmetry of proportions; where it fails in 
compass, it commands admiration by its completeness within 
itself. Nothing can be more instructive, or leave a stronger im¬ 
pression of the deep philosophy which is contained in forms of 
speech, than a comparison of these two languages. 

From the lower and less perfect of these, the Latin, the dia¬ 
lects spoken at the present day in Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, 
England, anil even Germany, have borrowed a very large portion 
of their vocabularies, and the highest and best distinguished 
of their typical forms. They consist, in fact, of the ruins or 
debris of the Latin language, engrafted in various proportions 
upon a barbarous stock, and cut down from their height of 
metaphysical subtlety into a mass of crude elementary terms 
incapable of expressing relation except by their position in a 
sentence. Like statues mutilated of head and members, and 
built into the wall of some Turkish or Gothic fortress, so are the 
w'ords of Greek or Latin origin which we find in the languages 
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of modern Europe; curtailed of the inflections of case, gender, 
voice, tense, and mood, and in a great measure of number also; 
no longer ready to be dovetailed and exactly fitted into each 
other, but held together by a rough congeries of auxiliaries equally 
rudimentary with themselves. The invaders of the Roman em¬ 
pire, unaccustomed to the higher exercises of the understanding, 
felt themselves lost in the labyrinth of genitive, dative, and accu¬ 
sative cases, &c. to which their own habits of thought gave them 
no clue, and rebelled against the complicated system of gramma¬ 
tical proprieties, with the same impatience and probably with the 
same disdain which Sir Walter Scott has attributed to their de¬ 
scendants when brought into contact with the fine-spun court 
etiquette of Constantinople. The type which their conquest im¬ 
pressed upon the language of the conquered countries, and which 
already existed in the parts of Europe from which they came, 
continues to this day. Whatever of elevation or dignity the va¬ 
rious European dialects now possess, is to be fouud in the rich¬ 
ness of their vocabularies, which the progress of civilization and 
learning has constantly tended to enlarge, and in the beauty which 
their idioms have acquired from a highly ideal and imaginative 
tone of sentiment (into the causes of which it is not necessary 
here to inquire), rather than in any distinctness, variety, power, 
or metaphysical refinement of structure. As compared with the 
Greek and Latin, modern languages are vague, obscure, inaccu¬ 
rate, and indefinitive, while on the other hand, even in the points 
where the latter are strongest,—copiousness, sweetness, strength, 
and the capacity of giving adequate expression to the nobler and 
less definite abstractions of the mind,—the ancient languages, the 
Greek especially, have little to fear from a comparison. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the classical languages are best 
adapted to exemplify the general laws and structure of speech as 
the instrument and expression of reason. They teach and illus¬ 
trate more numerous, more advanced, and more philosophical 
processes of thought. And if, in the universal processes, from 
the circumstance of combining in one typical form more than one 
elementary idea, they are often themselves capable of analysis, 
that analysis is exactly supplied by the use of English to interpret 
them, which, by its minute system of auxiliaries, exhibits the mere 
rudiments of speech in almost as simple a structure as can be 
imagined. In addition to which, the propriety of assigning 
to English the place which it occupies in our system will ap¬ 
pear from the following considerations. The circumstance of 
this being the vernacular tongue in which we actually think, and 
of which we have, d priori, a practical knowledge and command, 
at once makes it the natural medium for acquiring all other 
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kinds of knowledge, and disqualifies it from becoming, till a late 
period, the object of the same kind of study which we apply to 
other subjects. To analyze, investigate, and dissect in a sys¬ 
tematic way, we must take an objective view' of the thing inves¬ 
tigated; and this is impossible in the case of our mother 
tongue, so long as the faculty of abstraction is immature. To 
know the value of its elements, we must find them in other terms; 
*and to do this, presupposes equal familiarity with some other 
language. Neither can we ever assume in this study the docile 
position of pupils who have the whole matter to learn; a posi¬ 
tion which all teachers require as a preliminary to instruction in 
the principles of any science, or the practice of any art. It would 
appear, therefore, not only that we cannot learn language gene¬ 
rally by the direct study of English, but that we cannot even 
systematise our knowledge of English except by using it as our 
interpreter in the study of some other tongue. 

If it were necessary to give further proofs of the superior fit¬ 
ness of Greek and Latin to be made the primary media of in¬ 
struction in language, we might advert to the fact that in these 
languages we have not a miscellaneous literature, full of loose 
and inaccurate writing, but one select and comparatively small, 
which enables us to place in the hands of our scholars only the 
best works of the very best authors, without much risk of their 
extending their studies to inferior writers. In these admirable 


(works the capabilities of language are exhibited in the most ad¬ 
vantageous manner; and nothing is rarer than a departure from 
sound grammatical principles. The very contrary is the case 
with respect to the modern languages of Europe; in which the 
great multitude of books (the worst of them often the most at¬ 
tractive to undisciplined minds), makes it impossible for a teacher 
to keep the reading of his pupil under any sufficient direction or 
jrcstraint; and in these inferior publications those faults of style 
which the vagueness of modern idioms makes it difficult even for 
good writers to avoid, abound in their most exaggerated forms. 

We have dwelt the more upon the pecidiar fitness of the 
Greek and Latin languages to be the channels for conveying the 


elements of that knowledge on which the right use of speech and 
{sound practical habits of reasoning in so great a degree depend, 


because in the common panegyrics upon our system of educa¬ 
tion, this point is not quite so prominently brought forward, or 
Iso carefully explained, as its importance deserves. N\ e have no 
such reason for entering at length upon a discussion of the supe¬ 
rior value of the ancient over the modern languages as substan¬ 


tive and independent acquirements. It is enough to remind those 
of our readers (if any such there be) who may require satisfaction 
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revolts against vice as a deviation from the laws of harmony, pro¬ 
portion, and the fitness of things. And since this faculty is 
nearer to the seat of conscience than pure intellect, it is so much 
the more trustworthy as a guide upon moral subjects; and is 
recognised as such by that innermost sense, which tells us that 
the love of the xa\bv is a motive as much superior to the prin¬ 
ciple of utility, as it is inferior to that of duty. The Greeks, 
whose sense of duty was not informed by an uncorrupted re¬ 
velation, and who felt (as Plato did) the inadequacy of the 
lower motive, were obliged in so many things to fall back upon 
their moral taste, that it cannot be wonderful if they exaggerated 
its intrinsic efficacy. They had recourse to it, to 
“ intertwine for them 

The passions that build up our human soul. 

Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 

But with high objects, with enduring things, 

With life and nature ; purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 

And sanctifying by such discipline 
Both pain and fear, until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart.* 

And being, as it was, the only faculty upon the cultivation of 
which they could rely for the fulfilment of such high functions, 
it naturally became to the wise and good among them as “ the j 
anchor of their purest thoughts,”—not to say 
“ the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of their heart, and soul 
Of all their moral being.”--|- 

Cln istians, who are happily not circumstanced as Plato was, | 
have higher and more authoritative intelligence on which to > 
depend for the information of their moral judgment. But the 
gift of Divine Revelation was intended not to supersede, but to 
animate and direct, to develop in their true relations, and reclaim . 
to their highest purposes, the gifts of nature. If taste is the 
natural faculty, by which man was created to apprehend and feel, 
excellence, beauty, order, harmony, and fitness,— without which 
eye and ear cannot do their perfect office, or the soul unravel 
the lessons of the physical world;—if God has made in all His 
works something answerable to this faculty, by which it per-| 
ceives them to be very good, and acquires some faint concep¬ 
tions of the nature of goodness as it is in Him,—it cannot be 
less reasonable or less necessary for us than for the Athenians,. 


* Wordsworth, " Influence of Natural Objects.” 
t Wordsworth, “ Lines composed above Tintern Abbey.” 
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to make our system of intellectual training subservient to the 
{education of this element in our nature. We arc thus brought 
to the inquiry, whether there is any thing in the system which 
jwe possess corresponding to the fjLOvtnxij of the ancients, and 
ointed, like that, to the education of the taste ? The answer is 
bvious. Music, in our own more limited sense of the word, we 
po not cultivate as the ancients did, as our neighbours of Ger¬ 
many and Italy do, or as some of the pious founders of our 
schools and colleges intended that their beneficiaries should. 
It might be wished, perhaps, that such intentions, as they were 
jiot unwisely conceived, were more scrupulously complied with. 
But although we neglect the harmonies of sound, which address 
themselves immediately to the bodily sense, (or cultivate them 
mly so far as they are involved in the laws of versification,) 
}ve carry the departure from ancient principles no further than 
his. The study of poetry occupies with us, as it did at Athens, 
a prominent place in the rudimentary system ; nor is this study 
merely passive or theoretical, any more than that of vocal or in- 
trumental music ; but the mind is forced by a continual process of 
mitation to prove and realize the accuracy of its own perceptions, 
o assimilate itself to the beauty which it is taught to observe, and 
o practise the harmony which it is made to feel. The notion of 
liscord, without which the opposite principle cannot be fully illus- 
•rated, and which models of excellence are of course incapable of 
exemplifying, is fully brought out and impressed upon the under- 
Itanding by its own imperfect attempts at imitation. This re* 
active process is necessary to the thorough mastery of any intel¬ 
lectual acquirement. It is the only way by which we ourselves 
)r others can trace our progress, detect our deficiencies, ascer¬ 
tain the separate value of the elements of knowledge as we ac¬ 
quire them, and investigate the disturbing influences by which wc 
ire impeded. No man can acquire the Greek or Latin, or any 
!>ther language, without the habit of composition in it; and no 
{nan can arrive at correct principles of taste by the study of 
poetry, without some attempt to reduce those principles into 
practice. Far less could any teacher measure the effect of 
lis instruction upon the pupil’s mind, in so subtle a matter 
ts taste, without this criterion. If, therefore, the education 
■>f the taste is an important object, and if the study of poetry is 
ightly chosen in our schools as a suitable medium for its attain¬ 
ment, it will follow that the practice of verse composition is a 
iecessary and highly valuable part of their system. And the 
reason why verses, which (on this view) must be written in some 
language or other, arc in fact principally written in Latin and 
Greek, is sufficiently apparent from the expediency (on inde- 
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pendent grounds) of acquiring those languages, the necessity of 
composing in them for that purpose the important relations of 
taste to correctness of scholarship, and the convenience of pur-, 
suing, by a common instrument, two great objects at the same 
time. It must be confessed also, even by the warmest admirers; 
of modern poetry, that the manner in which the principles of 
poetical beauty are exhibited in the classical writers is more suit¬ 
able to the purposes of education than that of later schools. 
The ancient poets display them in their broadest and simplest, ; 
their most symmetrical and least complicated forms. What 
types of beauty are so capable of being subjected to an intelli¬ 
gible analysis, and becoming the objects of direct imitation to a 
youthful mind, as the statuesque regularity of proportions, and 
severe predominance of the general conception over the detail, in 
the Athenian drama—the majestic simplicity of Homer, swelling 
like the sea in a perpetual volume of unbroken yet not mono¬ 
tonous, power,—the perfect polish of Virgil and Horace, with 
their exquisite refinement of ear, and manifest consciousness 1 
of art and submission to rules of criticism r Another remarkable 
advantage is the peculiar freedom of ancient poetry from that 
conscious and reflective idealism (called subjectivity by Cole¬ 
ridge), which is a leading feature in the best poetry of Ger¬ 
many and England, but which, as the fruit of mature sentiments 
reacting upon individual experience, requires in the reader more 
or less of a corresponding moral development. The concep¬ 
tions of the young are always objective, and it is idle to introduce 
them to a class of writers, whose appeal is made to sympathies, 
which as yet they do not and cannot possess. On the other 
hand, all those formidable objections which were urged by Plato 
to the use of Homer, and other classical poets, as school-authors, 
are to us entirely removed by the possession of Truth. Chris¬ 
tianity draws matter of illustration rather than offence from such 
unworthy representations of the Divine Nature as offended, and 
might well offend, the great philosopher, who lived in a country 
which knew no better theology than that of the Epic Poets. 

Here we might stop, and need not fear to rest our vindication 
of the place assigned to verse composition in the system of our 
public schools, upon the office which it performs in the educa¬ 
tion of the taste alone. But we should be far from doing justice 
to our sense of the importance of this instrument, if we were to 
content ourselves with establishing this point. We believe, that, 
while the practice of verse composition performs in this depart¬ 
ment a necessary but subordinate function, it is the instrument 
primarily concerned in educating, together with and by means of 
the taste, another and a still higher faculty ; one which exists in 
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jits greatest intensity in early youth, more especially in that class of 
minds which best repays cultivation ; which is then capable of 
being moulded into subserviency to its practical uses, but which 
if neglected then either perishes altogether as years advance, or 
survives only to produce confusion by eccentric and unregulated 
movements. We mean the faculty of imagination, the soul 
of poetry, and of all elevated thoughts ; which “ ranges from 
earth to heaven which disdains the fetters of matter, sense, 
and experience; to which invisible and impalpable things give a 
greater satisfaction than visible and palpable, to which the con¬ 
ceptions of the mind seem not less possible and scarcely less real 
than the perceptions of the body. It is an unquestionable fact that 
imagination is generally strong in childhood, and grows weaker as 
experience accumulates and the mind reacts upon itself. The 
memory, in progress of time, becomes crowded with images 
derived from sense ; by reflecting upon which a new standard of 
(probability is acquired ; and at last, when reflection is matured, 
and the duties of self-government and self-responsibility are as¬ 
sumed by the man, his thoughts naturally concentrate themselves 
upon the practical rather than the ideal world. During the 
whole season of education this process is going on ; but it is 
I not till the early stages are concluded that the imagination finally 
| loses its original clair-voi/ance, elasticity, and self-satisfying power. 

“ Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 

But be beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy :— 

The youth, who daily further from the east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended : — 

At length the man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day.”* 

Here, then, we have a very important and peculiar element in 
the constitution of the youthful mind ; and the first question 
which suggests itself is, whether it is possible that a good system 
of education should fail to take notice of this peculiarity and 
turn it to some account. If the teacher can impress this faculty 
into his service lie has obtained a fulcrum on which to rest the 
lever which shall move the intellectual world within. Let him 
only make the processes necessary for the attainment ot his ends 
assume such a shape as to captivate the imagination, and bring 
its energies to bear upon their performance, and he will find the 
pupil engaged and interested in his work, approaching it with 

* Wordsworth, “ Intimations of Immortality in Early Childhood.” 
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zeal, pursuing it with excitement and satisfaction, and advancing 
in it with a keen appreciation of his own progress. To a boy of 
lively sensibilities such employments, if well directed and elevated 
into their just importance, will be attended with that x!v/j<ng xou 
xaraiTTua-ig u9goa eig t^v wT ixg^oiia-av ^uViv, which Aristotle beauti¬ 
fully defines to be the essence of pleasure.* 

But how is this to be done? Certainly not by the communi¬ 
cation of that sort of knowledge which may find its place in the * 
superstructure of scholarship, but can never lay the foundation.. 
There is little to interest the imagination in Adam’s Antiquities, 
Dawes’ Canons, Matthiae’s Greek Grammar, or Boeckh’s Poli- j 
tical Economy of Athens. The minds of boys are often so 
docile, and their memories so retentive, that it is possible to 
pack up the contents of whole volumes like these in their un¬ 
derstanding, to be unpacked again (perhaps with eclat ) at school l 
or college examinations. But the higher faculties loathe such 
diet, and if kept to it too exclusively or put to it too soon, 
sink under the cumbrous load of aimless, objectless, unmean¬ 
ing, and undigested facts, and lose their elasticity and vigour. 
Neither is the undeveloped intellect better adapted to the 
strong meat of argumentative reasoning. Its pleasure and its 
privilege is to mount up unconsciously to principles; of de¬ 
scending logically from premisses to their conclusions, or of re- 
fiecting upon its own operations, it is naturally incapable. For 
this reason the young take no delight in philosophy, and his¬ 
tory gives them but little satisfaction. So far, indeed, as it affords 
glimpses of the august, the beautiful, the pathetic, or the mar¬ 
vellous, in the characters and actions, the circumstances and for¬ 
tunes of men, history has something on which the imagination 
can take hold ; but the appeal to experience, and the tendency to 
practical conclusions, which constitute its main argument, awake 
no echo in the inexperienced mind. What then shall we say of 
poetry ? Assuredly that here the imagination will find itself at 
home. But even here that restless and aspiring faculty will 
not be satisfied if her wings are clipped and herself chained 
down to the office of passive observation; she longs to be creat¬ 
ing, activity is the law of her existence, and the poetry of others 
is to her as a mine of materials out of which to shape visions of 
her own. These impulses are met half wav by the system of 
our public schools ; which employs the instrument of verse com- ! 
position to elicit them when they want encouragement, and when 
once elicited to make them subservient to the attainment of a fine ' 
and accurate scholarship and the formation of an accomplished 
taste. By no other means could they be made available for such 
* Rhet. lib. i. 
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, purposes to anything like an equal extent; by these means (when 
justly appreciated and wisely used) they are brought completely 
into harness, and the teacher secures a most powerful ally within 
the pupil’s mind. The publications named at the head of our 
article supply plentiful evidence of this ; and the same effect is 
even more strikingly illustrated by the less elaborate (but not, 
upon that account, less interesting) compositions contained in the 
r Music Etonenses a work, the continuation of which to a later 
'period than 179d would be acceptable to many w ho are not them- 
■ [selves Etonians. It is impossible to read that beautiful collection, 
without tracing in every page the intense intellectual pleasure with 
which its young authors must have executed their tasks, gaining 
as they advanced an impetus strong enough to carry them up the 
steepest hills of learning without being conscious of the toil. 
What further argument of this can be desired w hen one of those 
authors,* after a long life spent in state-craft and other worldly 
pursuits, reappears as an octogenarian volunteer upon the stage, 
and solaces his declining years with a return to the delightful 
'labours of his school-boy days ? 

But this is not all. The imagination is worth cultivating, 
not as an instrument merely for the attainment of other purposes, 
but also for its own sake. It can hardly have been intended 
that such a faculty, so engaging, so powerful in the youthful 
mind, and endued with such peculiar affinities to the unseen 
world, should simply die away upon the arrival of manhood, with¬ 
out leaving any results behind, or in any way contributing to the 
formation of the character. Nor indeed can it be supposed for a 
moment that such is generally the fact. In minds where it is natu¬ 
rally feeble, or has been cramped and suffocated by an ungenial 
nurture, it acquires but little expansion or development, and its 
impressions are early and easily obliterated. But in others it is 
• too active to be so readily superseded; and if not brought into 
an atmosphere of “breezes bearing health from goodly places,” 
among “ images of the true and beautiful,it will take up with 
husks and garbage, and batten upon noisome food, till it has 
learnt to enthrone falsehood and deify evil in the soul. Ileuce 
the race of Shelleys, Byrons, Rousseaus; and men less infam¬ 
ously distinguished than these, whose undisciplined imagination 
gathered strength only to their hurt, such as Burns, Chattel ton, 
and other “ sleepless souls which perished in their pride .'"X 
Such instances have cast discredit upon the name ot imagina¬ 
tion, and not without reason; for the very circumstance that it 

' * Lord Wellesley* 

| i’lal. Republ. fib. 3. t Wordsworth, “ Resolution ami jiylrpe uleiiee.” 
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emancipates the mind from the fetters which bind ordinary men 
to the practical world—the passive reliance on sensible impres¬ 
sions, and the weight of custom “heavy as frost, and deep almost 
as life”*—this very circumstance makes imagination the most 
dangerous of all faculties, if not properly directed ; inasmuch as it 
deprives those in whom it is dominant of such guidance as 
worldly prudence and the examples and opinions of mankind are 
able to supply, without ever by its own unassisted power sub-, 
stituting a better, and often (since its grows like what it feeds ■ 
upon) substituting one incomparably worse. The just conclusion, 
however, to draw from such instances is, not that it is good to fight 
against nature, and extirpate or trample down the imagination as 
a hostile principle, but rather that we must endeavour to reclaim 
and get the mastery of a principle so powerful for good or for 
evil, and by a sound education teach it to know its proper 
laws, (which are no other than the laws of taste); familiarize 
it with its appropriate province, (which is no other than the 
field of ideal and intelligible, as opposed to experimental truth); 
and so, by giving it matter to feed upon which the full-grown 
intellect will not repudiate as unpractical or false, mature the 
“ Faculty divine” into a Habit capable of being made the hand¬ 
maid and servant of faith. For what can be more evident than 
its aptitude for this service? And what can be necessary to 
show that for this service it was originally designed, beyond 
the fact that it has been created what it is? Imagination 
cannot believe any more than the hand can design; yet it may 
be thought, with reverence, that what faith believes, it may 
sometimes use the assistance of imagination to realize. Where 
sound instruction in spiritual things has been accompanied by 
a discipline favourable to the just development of this faculty, 
the low 7 , carnal sensualities of rationalism are incapable of pro¬ 
ducing the same impression which they might occasionally make 
upon minds educated under a different system. Difficulties, 
arising from a standard of possibility or probability based upon 
human experience, are not difficulties to the imaginative mind, 
which mounts up with ease to the perception of the vast range of 
being removed beyond the sphere of observation, and the cer¬ 
tainty that finite creatures must fail in attempting to comprehend 
the Infinite. And in many other things—in appreciating the 
value of moral and cumulative evidence; in apprehending the: 
argument from analogy; in receiving the teaching of authority; 
in realizing hidden senses of Scripture; in tracing great prin¬ 
ciples by hints and scattered lights; the imagination, subject to 

* Wordsworth, " Intimations of Immortality.” &c. 
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faith, has its use and office, which it ought to be carefully ami 
religiously educated to perform. 

This, then, is the last and most important of the ends, for 
which the imagination is nurtured together with the taste in the 
intellectual system of our public schools. In what degree that 
system may answer its ends, must depend upon many circum¬ 
stances; principally upon the purity, the consistency, and the 
zeal with which it is carried out, and united with a sound reli¬ 
gious discipline. That it cannot in every instance completely 
succeed, is obvious;—there will always be boys (in character, 
if not in genius), like Byron and Shelley, the latter of whom says 
of himself, that 

“ nothing which my ‘tyrants’ knew or taught 
I cared to learn -* 

and other particular cases of failure might easily be adduced and 
accounted for. The real question is, as to its intrinsic tendency 
and general effect; and upon this point, we think, there can be 
little doubt. Even in instances like that of a well-known re¬ 
viewer (now a cabinet minister), who has appeared before the 
world as the advocate of material against ideal philosophy, it is 
impossible to say how much misemployed vigour of intellect may 
be owing to that nurture of which the Cambridge Prize Poems 
on “ Pompeii” and “ Evening” were the fruit. For the rest, it 
is only necessary to refer to the volumes before us, where even 
the most common-place observer cannot fail to be struck with 
some of the results. One fact has been adduced, by those who 
mistake the purposes of the system, in proof of its inefficiency ; 
namely, that among all the names which appear in the Oxford 
and Cambridge calendars as having gained prizes at either Uni¬ 
versity for compositions in verse, not more than one or two have 
attained to any reputation for poetry in after-life, and even those 
few have followed it rather as a collateral than as a principal pursuit. 
The fact is so; and we refer to it as direct evidence of the success 
of the system in training up the imagination in harmony instead of 
contrast with sound principles of moral action, and assigning 
to it its proper place, in subservience to the practical duties. 
Few and rare are the men, whose consciences, if rightly informed, 
would tell them that the composition of poetry or other works of 
imagination was the real business of their lives. Yet we not 
unfrequently hear of persons destitute of genius, or but very 
sparingly gifted with it, whose imagination, having received an 
accidental development without any kind of discipline, leads 
them to mistake their calling, and devote themselves to a morbid, 
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miserable pursuit of poetical fame. It is here that the benefit 
derived from the nurture of our schools is apparent. The verses 
which obtain their rewards often discover a higher calibre of 
genius, and a wider range of imagination,—always a greater re¬ 
finement of taste,—than are to be found in the writings of these 
pretenders to poetry :—and it might perhaps have been expected, 
by those who did not see the whole system of which this is a 
part, that the circumstance of being advertised and exhibited by 
a learned body as the successful candidate for poetical honours, 
would cause many a youth to over rate his own powers, and 
give the rein too rashly to the imaginative faculty. The Uni¬ 
versities, however, and the schools from which the Universities ■ 
are supplied with their prize-men, have not to charge themselves 
with the growth of any such hot-house plants. 

Those who write verses within their walls are taught to regard 
verse-writing as an instrument, and not as an independent object; 
far less as a pursuit worthy to occupy the principal share of their ; 
attention in maturer years. They issue from the place of edu¬ 
cation to take their several stations in the world, as teachers of 
youth, priests, physicians, lawyers, merchants, or statesmen, dif¬ 
fering (if they differ at all) from other practical men in this respect 
only, that they sometimes bring a keener edge or finer polish 
of intellect, and (it may be) a greater elevation of sentiment, to 
the conflicts of life. Certain it is, that no department of scholar¬ 
ship has been more highly or more successfully cultivated by 
distinguished men. We need not glance very far back over 
the annals of Eton, Oxford, and Cambridge, to meet with the 
names of Lord North, Mr. Fox, Mr. Canning, Lord Wellesley, 
Lord Grenville, Lord Colchester, Lord Ripon, Lord Ellen- 
borough, Lord Stanley, Lord Morpeth ; Lord Tenterden, Sir 
John Richardson, Baron Parke, Baron Alderson, Justice Cole¬ 
ridge ; Mr. Hallam, Dr. Latham; Bishops Heber, YV. Jackson, 
S. Butler, Blomfield, Copleston, Lipscomb, J. B. Sumner, Shut- 
tleworth, and many more; all of whom have been eminent as 
writers of Latin verse. Those, who require broad and palpable 
evidences of the working of the system, maybe referred to such a 
list as this, which is at least sufficient to refute some of the ob¬ 
jections popularly urged against it. Its characteristic fruits, 
however, are not of a nature to be tested by any such criterion, 
inasmuch as they result not from the use of any single instru¬ 
ment, but from the just combination of many, and consist rather 
in a tone and elasticity communicated to the mental faculties, 
and to the whole intellectual character, than in any thing which 
is capable of a distinct external development. It is enough to 
have suggested reasonable grounds for believing, that there is in 
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the system an inherent tendency to produce such fruits under 
proper management; and till it can be shown that the considera¬ 
tions which have been suggested are fallacious, it is to be hoped 
that the cavils of modern sciolists will not be suffered to weigh 
in favour of change with those to whom the education ot the 
higher youth of England is confided in its early stage. If it shall 
ever become an admitted principle in our public schools that the 
communication of knowledge rather than the cultivation ot the 
mind is the purpose of their instruction, and that the accumu¬ 
lation of facts in the memory is of more advantage than the 
education of the Imagination and the Taste, the consequence is 
likely to be a prevalence of worldly, empirical, and unbelieving 
views in philosophy, morals, and religion, and an amount ot 
general intellectual degradation, little contemplated, as we are 
willing to believe, by some of those who speak and think most 
disparagingly of the present system. 


Aiit. VI.— Isle of Mann and Diocese of Sodorand Mann: Ancient 
and Authentic Recoids and Documents relating to the Civil 
and Ecclesiastical History of that Island. Collected and ar¬ 
ranged by the Rev. William Percival Ward, M.A. Domestic 
Chaplain to the late Bishop of Sodor and Mann. London. 
Rivingtons. pp. 185. 

The work before us was occasioned by the late miserable pro¬ 
posal for the suppression of the diocese of Sodor and Man by the 
authority of the British Parliament. The author “has had two 
difficulties to contend with—a superabundance ot materials with 
a very short time, and that too unexpectedly interrupted, in which 
to arrange them. These must plead his excuse for the want ot 
brevity and for defective arrangement.”—p.iv. 

In a word, the author’s first object having been to serve a 
temporary purpose, the work can hardly be tried by the rules ot 
ordinary criticism ; and as its modest titie-page promises, it rather 
furnishes an interesting sample of the materials which await the 
future historian than an actual history of the past and present 
fortunes of the Manks people, civil or ecclesiastical. 

Still we feel that we need plead no apology ior bringing this 
little work before our readers, although the immediate occasion 
of its publication be gone by; rather on that very account it 
seems important, both for ourselves and our island neighbours, 
that the deep interest and sympathy which the threatened out¬ 
rage produced for them among English Churchmen should be 
kept alive, that each according to their opportunities may aid the 
other. 
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We heartily wish that good histories existed of every one of 
our dioceses, bringing forward in detail their antiquities, their 
ancient benefactors, the labourer by whom the people were] 
gathered into the true fold, the kings and prelates and humbler, 
Christians bv whom they have been endowed with their worldly, 
possessions, the ancient local customs, the religious foundations 
which formerly blessed them, the memory of the saints which? 
still hangs as a cloud of glory around each of them. Nor would 
the picture be without its shadows. We might learn by whom 
the axe and the hammer were laid to for the breaking down the 
carved work ol the sanctuary—who they were that burned up 
the houses of God in our land—what favourite was enriched bv 
the spoil ol God’s house, and how the sacred property prospered 
in his hands. One result we may mention in passing which 
would follow from a general knowledge of such facts, that much 
which we are now' required by the Popish spirit of some Ultra- 
protestants to commend and imitate, because they are resolved 
to fancy it the work of the Reformers, and to make the deeds of 
the Reformers a bed of Procrustes to all generations, would be 
found to have been wrought by those later Reformers whom the 
-English Church had so much cause to bless, the Commissioners 
of the rebel Parliament ami the corporals of Cromwell and 
Ireton, who swept away many a noble pile, mutilated many 
more, and effaced holy and reverend practices in numberless 
parishes, in which they still wait the hand of the restorer before 
things shall be as the Reformation left them. 

A higher use of local histories, such as we have described, 
would be found in the strength of those associations by which 
they would connect us with times gone by and saints long ago at 
rest. Never did any age so much need these associations as does 
the present. The spirit of the day refers everything to a standard 
of immediate and sensible utility. ’'Apyvpoc fielpov 7 ruv 1 oov, said the 
philosopher of old. Certainly there never was a people so philo¬ 
sophical as we ; every thing is worth what it will buy—every 
building is valuable in proportion to the number of averaged- 
sized men, women and children who can sit in it—every institu¬ 
tion according to the show it makes in the world. Does the 
reader think that we are saying too much? Let him remember 
that six months ago there were in the Church of England about 
360 ancient offices endowed by the free-will offerings of our fathers, 
consecrated by every holy recollection, hardly one of which could 
be found which was not known to have been at some time held by 
men of which the world was not worthy, and whose names even - 
now hallow all that is associated with them; that these offices 
were all connected with duties ostensibly slight, yet most im¬ 
portant to the unity and the healthy action of a diocese ; and let 
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im remember that the only use which the wisdom of the present 
ay could devise for them was to abolish the offices, and to con- 
iscate the revenues into a common fund for more showy pur- 
loses. And if it be answered that these offices are (through 
nercy) untouched, and will be handed down to our children as we 
eceived them (although plundered of their property), let it be 
urther remembered, that when the manifold benefits which they 
vould even in this state secure to the Church were at first 
ileaded, it was gravely proposed to secure these benefits by abo- 
ishing all the old stalls, the seats of our saints and bishops and 
:oufessors and martyrs, and substituting in each diocese twenty- 
our new offices founded (but not endowed) by the authority of 
he present Parliament. Certainly the age is vastly poetical ! 

It would be very interesting, on the other hand, if our space 
tllowed it, to trace the strong lines in which the Church has ever 
mgraven on her institutions, and freshened in the minds of her 
nembers, the blessed memory of her faithful children departed in 
he true faith of her Lord. Our parish churches record the 
lames of saints; but much more do our cathedrals, and the towns 
vhere they are stationed, and those which grew up about the 
jreat abbeys, remind us (not of saints only) but of those particular 
taints through whom the several portions of our land were first 
idded to the Church, or the sacred edifice first built, or the servants 
)f the Lord brought from a distance; and St. David, St, Asaph, 
St. Chad, St.Swithin, St. Alban, St. Edmund, St. German, and 
nany others have left their names, even to our own days, asso¬ 
rted more or less with the scenes of their earthly sojourning. 

It is hardly necessary to say that whatever strengthens those 
ocal ties and associations of which we speak, will have an effect 
upon a diocese like that which cherished home recollections and 
the memory of our children has upon a family. It tends to 
unite more closely the clergy and laity who have these remem¬ 
brances as a common tie; it raises too the standard of those who 
feel themselves to be parts of a city set on a hill, and that they 
must not dishonour the seats and the memory of the saints of 
limes gone by. 

But who so rich in all this store, (which, with due deference to 
the spirit of the age, we shall take the liberty of thinking some¬ 
what better than the funds of many commissions could pur¬ 
chase,) who so rich as the iSJanks, the Hock which the sword of 
Derby defended when Canterbury and Oxford were oppressed 
by the spoiler, which the pastoral staff of W ilson ruled while 
Bangor, Hereford, Salisbury, Winchester, groaned in succession 
beneath the more deadly incubus of Deadly. 

“ The people shall dwell alone” is indeed a blessing in evil 
days, and it is interesting (a melancholy interest, when we re- 
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member the doctrines so eagerly disseminated by those to whom 
“ his Majesty’s” patronage was opening the high places of the 
Church at the very period,)* to find Bishop Wilson writing with 
astonishment, no less than horror, to the clergy of his diocese in 
1721. 

“ My Brethren, 

“Whereas a most pestilent book, entitled ‘The Independent Whig,’; 
has lately been brought into this diocese, and as we are certainly in- j 
formed industriously handed about with a manifest intent to beguile j 
ignorant and unstable souls, and to render the doctrine, the discipline, 
and the government of this Church contemptible; and this without 
any regard had to his Majesty’s directions lately sent unto me by his 
Grace our Metropolitan, and commuuicated unto you, expressly con- j 
detuning such vile books and the spreading of them : I think it my I 
duty to acquaint you therewith, and with some of the baneful contents 1 
thereof, that you may be on your guard, and that we may endeavour to > 
save the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made us overseers from < 
the mischief intended by this and such like blasphemous books, which 
God, whether for our punishment or trial, has suffered to be sent 
amongst us. 

“ That the great design of the book above mentioned is to undermine 
the Christian religion appears by the author’s rage and malice against, 
the ancient creeds, even that called the Apostle’s not excepted, and 
by his treating all those who have at any time contended for the faith 
once delivered to the saints as the tools of princes and as the pests of 
mankind: 

“ By ridiculing the venerable fathers and councils of the primitive i 
Church after the most scandalous manner, and thereby depriving, as 
much as lies in the power of hell to do it, the Church of Christ of their i 
testimony to the truth, and of the then received sense of the sacred 
Scriptures : 

“By making a very jest of the ordinances of the Gospel, and prosti¬ 
tuting the sacraments ordained by Christ himself to contempt, magniM 
fying those heretics who do avowedly reject them : 

“ By making the peace of the Church the bane of society, and the j 
unity amongst Christians, so much required by Jesus Christ, the very 
cause and badge of slavery : 

“ By scoffing at holy orders, and making a blasphemous comparison 
between the powers conveyed by the Apostles to their successors and 
those given by an attorney-general. 

“And that we maybe assured that all this is from that spirit of Anti¬ 
christ which St. John saith should come into the world, the author of f 
this book makes the want of faith an indifferent matter, and expressly 
states that no man will be rewarded or punished for having or not 
having right or wrong conceptions of the Incarnation, that is, concerning 
Jesus Christ being come in the flesh, which the Apostle gives as the :j 
very mark of Antichrist. 

“In short the whole book is one continued design, in which the devil a 

* Hoadly was consecrated in 1715, and translated in 1721, 1723 and 1734. 
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ami the authors have shown the greatest skill to lay waste the Chureh of 
Christ; &c.” 

He therefore calls on them to explain to the people 

“The necessity of holding fast the mysteries of the faith in a pure 
conscience, that is, of believing well as well as living well,” and to “ de¬ 
tect the agents and abettors of this Anti-clnistian spirit, that either 
they may be convinced of their error in the spirit of meekness, or cut oil 
from the body of Christ, that they may learn not to blaspheme.”— 
Appendix to Crutticell's Life of Bishop Wilson. 

In those days a man might seem to pass from modern to an¬ 
cient times in sailing from Liverpool to Douglas; for the period 
at which Bishop \\ ilson was thus riding the Church of God, 
passing canons of discipline and enforcing them against all of¬ 
fenders of every degree, was but three years after the English 
Convocation had been crushed by the power of the government 
for censuring the very heresies, in substance, which this single 
bishop was able to crush. 

Herein, besides the power of “ his own loyal heart,” \\ ilson 
had a mighty resource in the circumstances of his charge. 
Well might he refuse to exchange his island throne for a seat in 
the English House of Lords, bristling (whichever side he turned) 
with precmunii'cs. 

Few' persons in England probably are aware of the degree in 
which the Isle of Man possesses and has ever possessed a distinct, 
dthough of course a dependant government. Its history is 
raced by Mr. Ward under a dynasty of Norwegian kings, one of 
whom, 

“ Reginald, King of Mann, having been taken by King John under 
lis protection, imitated that king in submitting to the pope. This sur- 
•ender was done in London at the house of the Knights Templars. 

“ The act of surrender made by Reginald to the see of Rome. 

“ Reginaldus Rex insulae Mann eonstituit se vassallum sedis Ro- 
nanse et ex insula sua facit feudum oblatum. Londini x. cal. Octob. 
219.”—p. 8. 

This little kingdom, having leant first upon Norway, then on 
England, next fell into the power of Scotland, then again under 
he protection of England, and in 1405 the kingdom of Man was 
;iven by Henry IV. to Sir John Stanley. Ills descendant, the 
Earl of Derby, in the reign of Charles I. writes to his son. 

“ Sir John Stanley, the first possessor of it in that family, was by his 
latent styled King of Man, as were his successors after him to the time 
4 Thomas, second Earl of Derby, who for great and wise reasons 
bought fit to forbear that title.” * * * * “Herein I agree with your 
[reat and wise ancestor Thomas, second Earl of Derby, and with him 
onceive that to be a great lord is more honourable than a petty king,” 
<c.—p. 87. 

NO. LVI1.—JAN. 1841. N 
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Although the island has been dependent on the crown of Eng¬ 
land, yet the English parliament has scarcely ever claimed any 
right to legislate on any thing regarding the internal government 
of this dependant monarchy. Jt possesses a distinct legislature 
of its own, the acts of which have ever become final without any 
consent bevond that of the lord, although in matters judicial there 
is an appeal to the supreme lord, the King of England. 

On this part of the history of the Isle cf Man it is important 
to dwell, for this self-government, which is one great cause of its 
happiness, is precisely that which the temper of the present day 
grudges it. It is known no doubt to most of our readers that the 
lordship of Man was purchased by the crown in 1765, but of 
course the substitution of the king for the lord could not destroy 
the rights of the people, and consequently, as is shown by Mr. 
Ward, the insular legislature has acted ever since, exactly as it 
did before, without any regard to the British parliament, although 
the laws now require the sanction of the king instead of the lord. 
In 1814 an insular act was passed by which debts contracted in 
England were recoverable in Man. In 181? an act declaring 
what shall be, by the law of the Island, judged to be high treason? 
and enacting, that “nothing shall be adjudged to be high trea¬ 
son in the said Isle, but what is in and by this act declared to be 
high treason.”—p. 128. 

Here we have a constitution much older than the English par- ,| 
liament. Bishop Wilson says:— 

“ Now, if we ad, cl that once every year, namely, on St. John Baptists 
day, there is a meeting of the governor, officers spiritual and temporal, 
deemsters [i. e. the judges], and twenty-four keys, where any person has 
a right to present any uncommon grievance and have his complaint 
heard in the face of the whole country, there cannot be imagined a 
better constitution where the injured may have relief, and those who 
are in authority may if they please have their sentences and actions, if 
righteous, justified to all the world. This court is called the Tinwald, 
from the Danish word Ting, i. e. Forum Judiciale, ‘ a court of justice, 
and walcl, that is, ‘ fenced.’ It is held on a hill near the middle of the 
Island and in the open air. At this great meeting, where all persons 
are supposed to be present, all new laws are to be published after they 
have been agreed to by the governor, council, deemsters, and twenty- 
four keys, and have received the approbation of the lord of the Isle."’ 
History of the Isle of Man. 

Such was the Island parliament a century ago. Still, Mr. 
Ward witnesses it in the same state; still it 

“meets on these occasions to proclaim (after solemn public prayers in 
a chapel eastward of the hill), in the open air, before all the assembled 
people, any new laws that may have been passed. As no people are 
more blessed, so none are more happy and content than the Manks 
under their venerable laws and simple, primitive, I had almost said pa- 
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triarchal constitution. Universal suffrage, vote by ballot, annual, trien¬ 
nial, or septennial parliaments are terms unknown among us, and Heaven 
defend us from ever knowing them. Our flourishing and orderly state 
was well described to me by a traveller whom 1 met accidentally two 
years since on the continent. ‘ 1 have been lately visiting,’ he said, c the 
Isle of Mann, and I found there, what I did not believe existed, a legisla¬ 
ture governing wholly and solely for the public good, a people desiring 
nothing less than to send members to parliament, and a bishop happy 
in his freedom from the House of Lords.”—p. 21. 

Of course we need not say how hateful such a state of things 
must be to the modern friends of freedom. In one word, Cen¬ 
tralization, may be expressed their political system. Set every 
corner of the country in a blaze as often as possible by contested 
elections, and merge the powers and privileges of every local 
body in the general assembly which results, and there comes out 
this calf—modem liberty. Thus it has long been a favourite 
plan to extinguish the Manks legislature, and give freedom to 
the people by giving them a county and a borough member. 
Then would they at once be brought out of their present abject 
condition into liberty; for when all would be absolutely settled 
for them by the representatives of London, Glasgow, and Leeds, 
how could they be other than free men? 

One part of the liberty which would be gained by this exten¬ 
sion to the Island of English law is this—that the bishop and his 
clergy would incur a praemunire (i. e. confiscation of goods and 
unlimited imprisonment) for meeting for the purpose of passing- 
spiritual canons. This blessing they have not at present, and an 
annual convocation is held by the bishop, which has the power of 
making canons, “ no man forbidding them,” although the power 
has not lately been used. So well however is it understood to 
exist, that in 1703 when convocation passed ten new canons they 
added— 

“ Now for as much as some of these orders and constitutions in this 
synod agreed unto are such as do require the authority of the civil power to 
make them effectual to the ends they are designed, the bishop and arch¬ 
deacon are earnestly desired to procure confirmation from the lord, his 
council, and the twenty-four keys, to the glory of God and the welfare 
of this Church.” 

And the legislature at a court of timvald add, “ we do find 
them very reasonable, just, and necessary, and therefore do ap¬ 
prove of and consent to them as Jar as concents the civil power” 

Again the bishop is uncontrolled (except by his metropolitan) 
in the exercise of the power of excommunication entrusted to his 
English brethren indeed no less than in him, by his Lord and 
theirs, and which the more religious laws of the Island do not 
dare to forbid him to execute; it is well known that this was 
N 2 
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proved by Bishop Wilson (at the expense of much personal suf¬ 
fering) in the case of the governor’s wife. 

With regard to the Liturgy again the Church is free. We 
would not seem insensible of the advantages which the English 
Church has derived from acts of uniformity. A great advantage 
it is that those who, holding the offices and endowments of the 
Church, defy her authority and discard the worship which she 
prescribes, should be punished by the law of the land. But acts 
of uniformity limit the Church herself, while nothing forbids the 
Island Church from that liberty, which every Church has ever 
possessed, of making such alterations or additions as may seem 
to the ecclesiastical governors expedient or necessary, without any 
permission from the state. Accordingly we find Bishop Wilson, 
although he tells us, “The religion and worship is exactly the 
same with that of the Church of England,” prescribing, on his 
own authority, a form of prayer for a blessing on the fisheries ; I 
and also a “ petition inserted in the Litany and used in the public 
service throughout the year for the blessings of the sea, on which 
the comfortable subsistence of so many depends.” Again, on 
the conviction of a murderer in 1746, he writes to his clergy a 
pastoral letter concluding— 

“ All I have now to add is, that we are well informed that, through 
the great goodness of God, that this otherwise unhappy young man is 
brought to a deep sense of the guilt of his crimes, and most earnestly 
desires to be assisted by our prayers that he may make the best use of 
the short time he has yet to live—that God may support him under all 
his sorrows—defend him against the temptations and snares of the 
devil—give him true repentance for all the sins of his life past, and that 
he may find mercy at the great day. 

“ To this end, I have sent you a few short prayers proper for this 
occasion, to be used in the service of the Church immediately after the 
prayer for the whole state of Christ’s Church on all Sundays and 
holidays, either after a sermon on this occasion or a proper discourse, as 
you shall judge most edifying.”— Life by CrutticeU. 

Such was anti such is the legal position of the Manks Church, 
and we know of none in the world which so much accords to the 
law of God. The vulgar notion of the day is, that if the Church 
is endowed, and is honoured by the state, she must be fettered by 
it. True it is, indeed, that such is the custom of modern nations; I 
tiiat there is no necessary connection between the two ideas the 
laws of the Isle of Man clearly prove. Eor the freedom of the 
Church we have seen it ;—of its honour, Bishop Wilson tells us 
in his history— 

“ The Bishops of Man are barons of the Isle; they have their own 
courts for their temporalities, where one of the deemsters of the Isle sits j 
as judge. , j 

“ This peculiar privilege the bishop has at this day :—that if any ot j 
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his tenants be guilty of a capital crime, and is to be tried for bis life, 
the bishop’s steward may demand him from the lord’s bar, and try him 
in the bishop’s court by a jury of his own tenants, and in case of con¬ 
viction his lands are forfeited to the bishop, but bis goods and person 
are at the lords’ disposal.” 

Again— 

“ They stiil retain an usage observed by the Saxons before the Con¬ 
quest, that the bishop, or some priest appointed by him, do always sit 
in their great court along with the governor, until sentence of death (if 
any) is to be pronounced ; the deemster asking the jury (instead of 
guilty or not guilty) Vod fir-charree soie ? which, literally translated, is, 
‘ May the man of the chancel, or be that ministers at the altar, con¬ 
tinue to sit ?” 

It is not too much to say then, that the case of the Isle of Man 
fully demonstrates that there is no inconsistency in the full liberty 
of the Church in the exercise of authority which she has received 
from her Lord, and her establishment in the high places of 
the earth—that the kings of the earth may, according to the 
promise, become nursing fathers of her children ; without, there¬ 
fore, assuming to be lords over her. In a word, when men say 
the establishment of the Church is not compatible with discipline, 
they mean only that they have no mind to do honour to the 
Church of God, except part of His law be given up to please 
them by way of exchange. 

We need hardly say that the independence of the Church has 
not been merely legal, an obsolete right which the laws have left 
in theory only because it was not claimed in practice, or a pri¬ 
vilege ostentatiously claimed once and again, as the Lord of Kin- 
sale wears his hat before the king; but that it was the common 
every-day custom of the Church to exercise those powers, and 
inflict those censures, which men often think incompatible with 
an established Church ; and that down to the reign of George 
the Third. Bishop Wilson himself witnesses, in his History of 
the Island— 

“ There is nothing more commendable than the discipline of this 
Church. 

“ Offenders of all conditions, without distinction, are obliged to 
submit to the censures appointed by the Church, whether for cm ruction 
or example, commutation of penances being abolished by a laic law, and 
they generally do it patiently. Such as do not submit (which hitherto 
have been but few) are either imprisoned or excommunicated ; under 
which sentence, if they continue more than forty days, they are deli¬ 
vered over to the lord of the Isle, both body and goods, lit the mean¬ 
while all Christians are frequently warned not to have any unnecessary 
conversation with them, which the more thoughtful people are careful 
to observe. * * l’cople are never excommunicated but for crimes which 
will shut them out of heaven, which makes this sentence more dreaded. 
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“ Before the beginning of Lent (which is here observed with great 
strictness) there is held a court of correction, where offenders, and such 
as have neglected to perform their censures, are presented, and if they 
are many," or their crimes are of a heinous nature, they are called 
together on Ash Wednesday, and after a sermon explaining the design 
of Church censures, and the duty of such as are so unhappy as to fall 
under them, their several censures are appointed, which they are to per¬ 
form during Lent, that they may be received into the Church before 
Easter. 

“ The manner of doing penance is primitive and edifying. The 
penitent, clothed in a sheet, &c., is brought into the Church immediately 
before the Litany, and there continues till the sermon be ended ; after 
which, and a proper exhortation, the congregation are' desired to pray 
for him in a form provided for that purpose, and thus he is dealt with 
till by his behaviour he has given some satisfaction that all this is not 
feigned; which being certified to the bishop, he orders him to be 
received, by a very solemn form for receiving penitents, iuto the peace 
of the Church. 

IC But if offenders, after having once done public penance, relapse 
into the same or other scandalous yices, they are not presently permitted 
to do penance again, though they should desire it ever so earnestly, till 
they shall have given better proofs of their resolution to amend their 
lives, during which time they are not permitted to go into any church in 
time of divine service, but stand at the church door, until their pastor 
and other grave persons are convinced by their conversation that there 
are hopes of a lasting reformation, and certify the same to the bishop. 

“ In order to secure the discipline of the Church, the bishop is to call 
a convocation of his clergy at least once a year ; the day appointed by 
law is Thursday in Whitsun week (if the bishop be in the Isle), where 
he has an opportunity of inc|itiring how the discipline of the Church has 
been observed, and by the advice of his clergy, of making such constitu¬ 
tions as are necessary for its better government.’ 1 

It is well known to all the world, that it was for enforcing the 
censures of the Church, on those whom the governor was resolved 
to protect, that the bishop and his two vicars-general were com¬ 
mitted to prison. The happiness of Wilson’s lot would not have 
been complete, unless it had been ct given him on the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe in him, but also to suffer for his sake.” j 
But surely it needed less courage, less simplicity, and less faith 
than his were, to arm a bishop against the fear of a dungeon 
land his was no genteel or commodious place of detention) when 
the question was, whether he would exchange on behalf of his 
diocese the state of things which he thus described, for that which 
his own eyes had seen in the Church discipline of England. 
That he felt the contrast deeply is shown by many of his expres- ; 
sious, as when speaking of evil books and doctrines, he says— 

“ But although these are very great evils, yet I cannot think that 
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they ought to be made the subject of our public discourses. The pulpit 
was certainly designed for matters of another nature, and these arc the 
proper subject of Church discipline, which however it may be weakened 
and despised in England, by reason of tbe schisms and heresies which 
abound there, yet here, God be praised, it is not so. We have autho¬ 
rity both from God and the laws to rebuke gainsayers ; and while we 
are unanimous and faithful in the discharge of our duty^we may hope 
that our people will not be corrupted with novel opinions.” 

Considering how strongly Bishop Wilson expresses his thank¬ 
fulness for the freedom allowed by the laws to the Church of his 
Island, it is the more remarkable that he should so explicitly 
declare that no laws could deprive him of his power, or, in his 
judgment, excuse him in the sight of God, for neglecting to exer¬ 
cise it. He writes (Sacra Privata)— 

“ However the Church be in some respects incorporated with the 
commonwealth in a Christian state, yet its fundamental rights remain 
distinct from it: of which this is one of tbe chief, to receive into and 
exclude out of the Church.” 

Again— 

“ Nor can any prince, governor, or human law, hinder a Christian 
bishop from exercising this power j beeause be is under an obligation to 
the King of kings to do his duty in this respect.” 

He could not then consider the state of the law alone, or the 
prevalence of schism in England (which, in fact, did hardly exist 
at all in most rural districts), as justifying the difference between 
the Church of England and that in Man. A more important dis¬ 
tinction in his favour there was, in the primitive dimensions of 
the insular diocese. The population of his cure he states at 
about 20,000—the parishes seventeen. The Island itself, ‘‘from 
north to south, rather more than thirty miles in length, not above 
fifteen broad in the widest, nor above eight in the narrowest part.” 
Thus he was able to know personally every clergyman, and to be 
known by every inhabitant of the Island. \\ ith regard to con¬ 
firmation, the canon assumes that it is to be ail ministered sepa¬ 
rated in each parish church as often as there is occasion, whenever 
the incumbent “gives notice to the bishop that any of the parish¬ 
ioners are fit and desirous to receive it.” 

“ On a Sunday he often visited the different parishes of his diocese 
without giving them notice, and after doing the duty of the day, returned 
to Bishop’s Court to dinner, and this on horseback after he was eighty 
years of age. This was a constant obligation on the clergy and people 
to be mindful of their duty j and four times in every year he made a 
general visitation, inquiring into the behaviour and conduct of all the 
parishioners, and exhorting them the practice of religion and virtue j and 
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at bis annual convocation be delivered bis charges with all the grace 
and dignity of an apostle.”— Crultvcell's Life. 

We wish our space would allow us to extract the whole of the 
six charges which are printed in his Life, not only on account of 
their interesting contents, but because they so strongly illustrate 
our remark, that the small dimensions of his cure alone enabled 
him to be the bishop that he was. It was no chance, that he 
whom the Church of God so deeply venerates was Bishop of Sodor 
and Man—in no other see could his claim to our veneration 
have been the same. If he made his diocese what it was, his 
diocese made him what he was. All his admonitions were those 
of a bishop who was personally acquainted with every parish and 
every pastor in his cure: We find him, in 171,5, exhorting 

tf Every clergyman to be able to show bis bishop (when required of 
him) a particular register of every family in bis parish, when be visited 
any of them, in what state be found them, and what hopes be bad of 
reforming what be found amiss in any of them 5 and let me observe to 
you, that as the bishop visits bis dioeese at least onee a year in person, 
so every clergyman should at least visit so often every family and soul 
of bis parish, capable of receiving his instructions, that we may all of 
us be able to give a comfortable account of our labours to our great | 
Master. You will soon see the use of keeping, in writing, such an ac¬ 
count of your parishes as I do of my whole dioeese. 

“ For example ; if any of your flock fall into any great crimes, punish¬ 
able either by the ecclesiastical or temporal courts, will it not be a real 
satisfaction to you to be able to satisfy your bishop that such a person 
did not fall for want of a seasonable admonition. That yon ean show 
the very times when you dealt with them, and what sins you warned 
them agains,t and wbat promises they made you. I take upon me to 
say, that a clergyman who does this conscientiously will have more com¬ 
fort from this work, when be comes to die, than from any other part of 
bis labours.” 

Again, in 1714: 

“ There are some parishes to which I have not been called to confirm 
the children for three years past; will anybody pretend that there are 
none in such parishes that in so long a time ought to have been fitted for 
confirmation ? This is what must be mended indeed.” 

In 1715 : 

“ I intend this summer to see every church in the dioeese, God ena¬ 
bling me; and I hope I shall find the parochial libraries entire and in 
good order; the registers regularly kept; the churches, ehurch-houses 
and chancels in good order, as becomes the houses of God ; and all 
other things, particularly the schools, in such order as may satisfy me 
and all reasonable people.” 

But we feel that these extracts do 110 justice to the effect of the 
charges, (none of which can have occupied ten minutes in de- 
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livery,) when read entire. They show the effects of close indi¬ 
vidual observation, of personal inspection, of fatherly love and 
authority. “Ye know how we exhorted and comforted and 
charged everyone of yon, as a father his children.” 

But we must not dwell on this interesting era in the history of 
(the Island Church, but pass to another, perhaps in its way 
little less remarkable. On the 4th of March 1836, in the middle 
of Lent, which the Island Church “ observes with great strict¬ 
ness,” appeared the Second Report of “ IIis Majesy’s Commis¬ 
sioners appointed to consider the state of the Established Church,” 
in which occurred the following celebrated recommendation : 

“ We are of opinion that the Bishopric of Sodor and Mann 
may, without inconvenience, be united to that of Carlisle, as the Isle 
of Mann contains only eighteen parishes, over which the arch¬ 
deacon, who is resident and has a respectable income, can exer¬ 
cise an effectual superintendence.” 

A bill was accordingly precipitately hnrrieu through parliament 
to carry this among other recommendations into effect. It was 
not thought neceessarv to assign any reasons for this recommen¬ 
dation. It was a sufficient cause for abolishing a bishopric of 
1400 years, that his Majesty’s commissioners thought it might 
be done without inconvenience ; the grounds of this opinion being 
merely that its extent and number of parishes remained as in 
Bishop Wilson’s time, although the population had increased 
from “0,000 to 40,000. 

Conjecture was of course busy to account for an outrage, to 
which there was so little apparent temptation. It was observed, 
that in the First Report of the Commissioners, w hich altered the 
limits and revenues of almost every English see, there was no hint 
of any such intention ; and as subsequent events have shown that 
the calculations of the commission were wholly erroneous, and 
the funds they had abstracted (to describe the act ot the com¬ 
missioners by the word they have themselves chosen, as we have 
done on former* occasions) quite insufficient to fulfil their en¬ 
gagements, the general opinion w-as and is that the “ convenience” 
alluded to in the Report was not the convenient food for the souls 
of the Manks, but the convenience of the bishop’s revenues (about 
2,000/. per annum) to the funds of the commission. 

Our readers, we are sure, will read with deep pleasure (although 
we believe, to very few' it will have the charm ot novelty), the re¬ 
marks made upon this convenient proposal in the memorial of 
the late bishop to the commissioners; reprinted by Mr. Ward in 
his Appendix. 
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“ ^ ben I remember that the providence of God has appointed me 
overseer and guardian of that church, and that I am responsible to Him] 
it, through wilful neglect or treacherous dereliction of my duty, that 
portion of His vineyard should suffer any hurt, either in the present or 
the future time, I should indeed be wanting in the duty which I owe, 
not only to my church but to yourselves, did I cease to press this most 
solemnly upon your consciences, that this is not a mere question of con¬ 
venience or of inconvenience, but that in this and every act to which 
you put your hands is involved the welfare of many million souls. You 
are intrusted with the interest of the fairest portion of Christ’s Church ; 
our Sovereign is bound by the most solemn oath to preserve those inte¬ 
rests in their full integrity ; he has committed his conscience into your 
keeping ; he has charged you to suggest such measures only as shall c be 
most conducive to the efficiency of the Established Church.’ Can you 
then, unwarranted by any pretext of improvement, venture to remove 
the man of God from before the altar, where he has ministered without 
reproach for 1400 years? Canyon answer to your God for dismem¬ 
bering His Church ? Can you answer to your King for detracting from 
the efficiency of the Church by diminishing the number of its officers ? can 
you answer to the bishops of the Church for weakening their order, and 
adding to rather than lightening their burdens ? Will you one day be 
able to answer to future generations of Carlisle and the Isle of Mann, for 
leaving them to the divided care of one spiritual overseer, when, but for 
your arrangement, they would for ever have continued to enjoy each 
their ancient spiritual privileges and their birthright? Can you per¬ 
severe in this and be at peace ? GOD and your own consciences alone 
can tell; but this others can tell also—the whole Church is witness to me, 
that vow have not been left unwarned.—Thus farl have done myduty — 
perhaps I may appear to some to have exceeded my duty—be it so. The 
praise of God is of more value than the praise of man. I will never 
cease to repeat the warning with the greater earnestness, as the approach 
of my deatli hastens the accomplishment of this measure. To avert the 
threatened calamity from my church I am prepared to make any sacri¬ 
fice, even ot friendship; for I believe solemnly, that in a very few years 
after the removal of the bishop, the name only of a church will be left 
to her, and her empty walls will stand as sad memorials of an arrange¬ 
ment, needless and uncalled for in itself, burdensome to Carlisle, and 
destructive to her own best interests. But it shall never be said, that 
the last of this long line of bishops stood by with folded arms, without 
an effort in the name of God, to arrest the stroke before it fell. 

“ While then my many years give serious warning that I mustspeak as 
a dying man £ and when I tell you that after all other earthly cares are 
forgotten, my tears for this, the church of my affections, will add a pang 
to my dying hour ; I have a good hope that my words will not pass 
unheeded, but that the Church of Mann may even yet be spared as a 
memorial of happier days that are past, and as an earnest of brighter 
days to come.’'—p. 166. 

The struggle which followed, and in which God gave the vie- 
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tory to His Church, must be fresh in the memory of our readers;* 
Petition and remonstrance failed, and the act was passed in 
1830. The bishop, however, continued his exertions, and it was 
soon found impossible to “ abstract” the revenues ot the see from 
this poor island, to eke out the funds of the commission. How¬ 
ever, even this did not decide the question. The commissioners 
now offered to transfer the revenues to the poor Manks clergy, 
so that they might only be allowed to destroy the sacred office. 
“Thus,” Lord Melbourne declared in the House of Lords, August 
1, 183G, " they will be at least as advantageously distributed as 
at present;” while the Marquis of La usd owns said, “there could 
be no better mode of employing the revenues of the bishopric, 
than distributing them amongst the clergy.” Lord John Russell, 
too, promised to support this proposal. To the eternal honour, 
however, of the poor clergy of Man, “ more than three-fourths 
of them” petitioned against the project, stating that 

“ Although in straitened, in very straitened circumstances, from which 
they humbly solicit and would gratefully accept honourable relief, they 
disclaim a wish to procure temporal advantage at the expense of spiritual 
loss.”—p. 169. 

This petition was seconded by another from the Manks bar, 
(which will be found in page 170 ot Mr. Ward’s book); and a 
third from above 1C500 islanders, of all ranks ; as well as by others 
from numerous boilies of English clergy and laity. 

The project of destruction was at length abandoned, after the 
death of Bishop Ward; and a compromise was adopted which he 
had suggested, and by which future bishops arc to give up about 
5001. per annum to the poor vicars. 

It may reasonably be asked why the destruction of the bishop¬ 
ric was pressed, when it was found impossible to “ abstract” its 
property to swell the funds of the commission ? Without pre¬ 
suming to answer this question, it may be suggested, that men 
once committed to any measure arc always unwilling to abandon 
it, even when the motives by which they were at first impelled 
are removed. This consideration might perhaps have sufficiently 
explained the conduct of the commission; but in fact there seems 
to have prevailed in high quarters an opinion, that some actual 
advantage was to be secured by the destruction of the bishopric 
of Man. We infer this, because Lord Ripou declaicd in the 
H ousc of Lords (sec Ward, Appendix, p. 181), that on the 
vacancy of the see in 1827, during his administration, and before 
the commission and the system of “abstraction” were thought of, 
lie was strong]) urged, upon high authority, to abstain from ap¬ 
pointing a separate bishop. The quarter from which such sug¬ 
gestions came, “ upon high authority,” we arc not informed. It 
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lias been rumoured indeed that some politicians, contemplating 
the abolition of the insular legislature, desired first to remove the 
bishop, because it was felt impossible to refuse a seat in the J 
English legislature to this oldest of all existing baronies, whenever 
the local assembly, of which he is a member, should be merged ( 
in it. But we may, perhaps, find a more true explanation of 
Lord Ripon’s meaning in a hint dropped by the Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, in his “ Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, on 
the recommendations of the Ecclesiastical Commission he says, j 

“ My reasons for concurring in the recommendation which the com- : 
missioners ultimately adopted,” (that of destroying by the sole authority 
of parliament the bishoprics of St. Asaph’s and Bristol,) “ were, that I 
despaired of obtaining for even two new bishops, seats in the Honse of 
Lords | and that I was unwilling, by establishing a bishopric without a 
seat in that House, to furnish an additional argument to those who are cla¬ 
mouring for the ejection of all the bishops. I felt also that two inconve¬ 
niences might arise from the establishment of two classes of bishops, one 
with, the other without seats in the House of Lords. It might, on the 
one hand, cause one class to be more considered than the other ; and on 
the other, give occasion to invidious comparisons between them ; with 
reference to their efficiency in the discharge of their episcopal functions.” 

It is, perhaps, hardly too bold a conjecture, that if a new 
bishopric, without a seat in the Lords, was so serious an evil, as to 
be avoided by keeping the English episcopate permanently at its 
present awfully inadequate standard, and even by suppressing two 
old dioceses as the price of two new ones, it may have been con¬ 
sidered in some quarters an absolute gain, to take from before the 
eyes of men an ancient bishopric without such a seat. # 

But it may be said, and the feeling is a generous one, why 
reel! the remembrance of old grievances. The proposal is 
dropped, never let us hope to be revived. Why rake up the 
ashes of an extinct controversy ? Many are the reasons, and very 
weighty. May we not say, first of all, that nothing in the history 
of that great struggle, which, for eighteen centuries, the Catholic 
Church has carried on with the spirit of this world, is without 
its lesson of instruction to faithful hearts? Is it nothing to learn 
how true are God’s promises to his saints, how blessed the me¬ 
mory of the just; when we see this impending destruction with¬ 
drawn from the Island Church—by what? Under God, by the 
memory of Bishop Wilson. When other holy seats fell, church¬ 
men mourned in secret, each with his neighbour; but the de¬ 
struction of that which the memory of Wilson had ^consecrated, 

* We do not of course forget that the cases are not really parallel, as llie Bishop 
of Sodor and Man has greater power in proportion, in the legislature of the Island, 
than the whole Bench in that of Great Britain. 
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ame home, like a domestic sacrilege, to the heart ot every Eug- 
ish churchman. All who had loved from their youth to worship 
yith him in his Sacra Privata—all whom he had led by the hand 
s they came for the first time, trembling, to the Altar rails—all 
rho had dwelt upon his “ maxims,” and seen within the truth of 
he wise man’s saving, “ A man of understanding trusteth in the 
aw, and the law is faithful unto him, as the inquiring ot the 
Rjrim”—all whose hearts had glowed at the history ot his life 
,nd labours—in a word, all faithful sons and daughters of the 
English Church felt at once—that, come what might, the candle- 
tick of his church must not be removed. 

O good old man, ev'n from the grave. 

Thy spirit could thy people save! 

} Under God; it was by the single name ot Wilson that tin 
iictory was secured to the Church, over all the power ot all poli- 
sical parties.* 

But further, besides the lesson of thankfulness to Almighty 
God, with which this history abounds, there is much practical 
instruction in it for our own conduct. For more than a century 
[he legislative government of the English Church has been in 
abeyance. The inconvenience has long been felt, and an attempt 
lias lately been made to meet it, by lodging in a parliamentary 
tommission the powers of a provincial synod.t Now, without 
filtering at present into the grave question, whether God has not 
Himself appointed a legislature for His Church, and whether we 
Can, without sin and presumption, suffer its place to be usurped 
by another of human origin; we may ask what truits has the 
principle already borne? And the answer is this; that the tii>t 
jstep of the new legislature was to sweep away our most ancient, 
most revered, most primitive bishopric, because it is small, and 
has a resident archdeacon with a respectable income, by wlioiu 
an effectual superintendence can be exercised, and therefore may¬ 
be spared “ without inconvenience.'’ Surely it were better to be 
content with the government of divine appointment, than to sub¬ 
stitute one like this! It was not in vain that people, who asked 

* “ Bui, my Lords, on fully considering ilic su!>jecl, advening lo the history of the 
see —lo the character of many of those who hail filled it — lo the zeal, the alnhn, the 
disinterested benevolence, and the distinguished utility hy which the services of many 
of them were made remarkable—I could not bring myself lo cuncur in that sugges¬ 
tion.”—(Lord Ripon’s Speech, p. 181, Ward.) 

+ See the Rev. H. K. Manning, on “ The Principle of the Kcclesiastical C um- 
mission ; ” which has been followed up by its author, in hi- “ Preservation ol l uen- 
dowed Canonrics,” a pamphlet which has been mainly instrumental in cllecting the 
object which its title professes. 
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for a king like other nations, when the Lord was their king, were 
warned, “ This will be the manner of the king that shall reign 
over you. He will take your sons and appoint them for himself; 
and he will take your daughters to be confectioners, &c.; and he 
will take your fields, and your vineyards, and your olive-yards, 
even the best of them * * and ye shall cry out in that day 

because of your king which he shall have chosen you ; and the 
Lord will not hear you in that day.” It is now the time for us to 
decide, whether the Church of England is to be governed in future 
on the principles ot convenience and inconvenience, whether an 
archdeacon and a competent income are to make up, when put 
together, for the want of God’s ordinance, the successor of the 
Apostles. For although the constitution of the commission is j 
altered, vastly for the better, in that the whole body of the Bishops 
of England are added to it, and although the tenure by which its 
members hold their places, is no longer the good pleasure of the 
minister of the day (as was lately the case with regard to all but 
three ot them), the broad principle is unaltered. Still the commis¬ 
sion is a creature of the state, unacknowledged by the Church, and 
destitute of any regular ecclesiastical authority ; and still it pro¬ 
fesses to wield the highest ecclesiastical powers. Although, 
therefore, this particular post has been won, the battle is not over; 
over it can hardly be while the commission exists, for its existence 
is aggression ot the civil against the ecclesiastical authority. 

Let us then, instead of forgetting what is past, thankfully 
acknowledge the greatness of our gain in the preservation of this 
ancient see. W e have at least one free diocese. How strongly 
this was felt by the late bishop, may be seen in his pastoral letter 
to the clergy in 1837, (page 71, of Mr. Ward.) 

“ Our insular church, as represented by her ministers, has never 
yielded any one particle of her spiritual authority. Her internal affairs 
have always been regulated by her own synod. The bishop, with his 
council of presbyters, has authorized usages and enacted canons, which 
the civil power, without question or debate, has also, as in duty bound, 
made the law of the land.” 

We may remark, in passing, that this fact might have sug¬ 
gested an “ inconvenience,” in merging the see in that of Car¬ 
lisle ; inasmuch as Carlisle has not these liberties. Was it in¬ 
tended that the free should sink by this alliance to the condition 
of the bond, or the bond be partaker of freedom? By the Roman 
law, the father lost his absolute power over the person of a 
son, whom he had permitted to marry a free woman, because j 
she ought not to be the wife of a slave. Would it have been 
found “ convenient” to emancipate Cai lisle on this auspicious 
occasion ? 
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But now that the post is secure, let us labour, by God’s help, 
to fortify it. We cannot but hope and believe that the purposed 
destruction has turned and will turn to the benefit of the Church, 
both among themselves and the Manks. It has led to the more 
general knowledge among churchmen of the history, circumstances, 
advantages and needs of this sister Church. The celebrated 
Earl of Derby, when driven by the great rebellion to reside in 
the island, writes 

“ The country is, indeed, far better than I was told. For which I 
blame myself, that I formerly inquired so little of it; for, indeed, he 
who seeks not to know his own is unworthy of what he hath.”—p. 98. 

If the bishop had been removed to Carlisle, we fear he might 
often have used these words, and the Church herself may already 
apply them to what is past. We sincerely trust the result will 
now be with her as with Lord Derby, whose unwilling visit to 
the Island led him to restore that which was overthrown, to cor¬ 
rect abuses, and to put all things on a new footing ; leaving a 
solemn charge to his son to continue the work. 

In few places has more been done of late than in the Isle of 
Man ; but much more must be done before things can be as 
they should. The late bishop enumerates some of the benefits 
which the island has derived for its resident bishops since the 
restoration. 

“ Bishop Barrow founded parochial schools in every parish ; and also 
a free school in Castleton, for the purposes of general education. lie 
also left an estate to provide for the education and partial support of 
clergy; besides which he raised funds in England, for the purchase of 
the impropriate tithes, then in the hands of Lord Derby, since recovered 
back from the clergy by the Duke of Atholl, after fifty years’ possession, 
and now vested in the crown. Bishop Wilson, the second great bene¬ 
factor of the island since the restoration, obtained by law from the 
Derby estates what was then considered an equivalent, but which docs 
not now return more than a fourth part of the original value of the 
tithes. Besides the blessing resulting from the personal superintendence 
of so watchful an overseer, for more than half a century, Bishop Wilson 
built churches and chapels proportioned to the population at that time, 
founded public libraries in every parish, and in all respects made his 
diocese a model, not only for the Church in England, but for the whole 
Christian Church throughout the world. Bishop Ilildersley trod wor¬ 
thily in his footsteps, and left the Manks a precious legacy in the Bible 
and the Liturgy, translated under his care into their own language. 
Succeeding bishops have built, or caused to be built, both churches and 
chapels, but it was impossible for the bishop to find means for the build¬ 
ing of churches equal to the extraordinary increase of the population, 
before the attention of the English public had been, as it now is, generally 
drawn to the subject. Notwithstanding, therefore, the exertions of my 
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predecessors, when I came to the see nine years ago, I found that the 
population of the island had increased so rapidly (having more than 
doubled itself since Bishop Wilson’s death), that local means were wholly 
inadequate to furnish the necessary church accommodation. I had re¬ 
course, therefore, to English charity, and succeeded in raising funds 
sufficient for the building and rebuilding of eleven new churches and 
ehapels. A proposition also made by me, for a more extensive appli¬ 
cation of the funds arising from the trust estate left by Bishop Barrow, 
met with cordial assent and a vigorous co-operation on the part of my 
eo-trustees and the principal gentlemen of the island : the consequence 
of which was the establishment of a college upon the estate, which his 
Majesty has graciously permitted to be called King William’s College, 
and which contains nearly 200 students.’’-—p. 150. 

There are probably few English dioceses in which greater things 
have been done, or with less means ; for be it observed, that when 
the late bishop tells us that he had built eleven new churches in 
his seventeen parishes, he might have added, that the island is not 
benefited either by the parliamentary grant of former years, or 
by the Incorporated Church Building Society. 

Two other favourite designs the late bishop had in view; the 
restoration of his cathedral church, and the endowment of his new 
churches. 

The antient cathedral, “ dedicated to St. Germanus, the first 
bishop of this isle,” was destroyed by a rebel parliamentary army, 
in 1652. It is, however, still, in great measure, standing, and 
might be restored (as its original dimensions never exceeded those 
of some English parish churches), without any unheard-of ex¬ 
pense. We sincerely trust that the blanks churchmen will not let 
this project fall, and they have the strongest claim on the assist¬ 
ance of Englishmen, because the cathedral was destroyed by 
English arms, when Man alone of all the King’s dominions re¬ 
mained faithful to her allegiance, under the government of the he¬ 
roic widow of the great Lord Derby, who had already laid hisowm 
head on the scaffold for his loyalty—she, in the wards of Coleridge, 
“still held out her domain of Man, ruling it with a brokrn fortune, 
broken health, broken heart, but unbroken spirit.” An affecting 
testimony was borne, by the first bishop after the restoration, to the 
regret of the Church over the ruin of its cathedral. This good 
man, who w'as archdeacon before the troubles, had been the 
friend and adviser of the heroic Derby, and to him the message 
was brought from his lord by a faithful attendant, 

“ Bidding me, when I should come to the Isle of Mann, to commend 
him to the archdeacon there, and tell him he well remembered the several 
discourses that had passed between them there concerning death and the 
manner of it; that he had often said, the thoughts of death eould not 
trouble him in fight, or with a sword in hand 3 but that he feared it would 
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something startle him, tamely to submit to a blow upon I lie scaffold. 

‘ But,’ said his lordship, ‘ tell the archdeacon from me, that I do now find 
in myself an absolute change as to that opinion ; for, I bless God for it, 
who hath put this comfort and courage into my soul, that I can as 
willingly now lay down my head upon the block, as ever I did upon a 
pillow.’”—p. 105. 

This brave man (whose bold* reply to the solicitations of the 
rebel Ireton is so familiar to all) was a faithful and humble son of 
the Church. He left in a letter to his son the warning—“ No 
subject that I know hath so great a royallie as this, and lest it be 
thought too great, keepe this rule, and you will more securely 
keepe it. Fear God and honour the King. Have this in your 
thoughts jfi'st, to choose a reverend and holy man to your bishop.” 
And the first act of the son, on regaining his rights, was to promote 
to the see his father’s friend ; who, dying two years after, di¬ 
rected that he should be buried “ under the uncovered steeple 
of St. Germans, then in its ruins, with this epitaph on a brass 
plate— 

“ In hue domo quam a vermieulis 
Mutuo aecepi confratribus meis 
Sub spc Resnrreetionis ad fit am 
Jaeeo Samuel, permissione divina 
Episcopus bnjus Insula?. 

Siste Lector vide et ride 
Palatium Episcopi. 

A. D. 1G63.” 

(Quoted by Mr. Ward, page 110, from a MS. of Bishop Hildersley.) 

The endowment of the Churches built by Bishop Ward (the 
other great object of his pursuit) seems to have a strong claim 
upon the British government, which is in actual possession of the 
tithes held by the Church, not only before the Reformation, but 
(being repurchased by Bishop Barrow) as late as a century ago. 
Bishop Ward it seems was assured by Lord Grey’s government, 
that 

“ though that ministry would not grant them to the clergy, yet they 

* “ I received your letter with indignation and with scorn, I return you this 
answer : that I cannot but wonder whence you should gather any ltopes from me, that 
I should (like you) prove treacherous to my Sovereign ; since you cannot be insensible 
of my former actings in his late Majesty’s service, from which principle of lo\altv I am 
no way departed. I scorn sour proffer? ; I disdain your favours ; 1 abhor sour trea¬ 
sons ; and I am so far from delivering this island to your advantage, that i will keep 
it to the utmost of my power to your destruction. Take this final answer, and forbear 
any further solicitations; for if you trouble me with any more messages npuu this 
{occasion, I will burn the paper and bang the bearer. 

“ This is the immutable resolution and shall be the undoubted practice of him who 
accounts it the chiefesl glory to be 

“ Ilis Majesty’s must loyal and obedient subject, 

“ Castle Town, 12 July 1649.” “ Derby.” 

NO. LVII.—JAN. 1841. O 
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predecessors, when I came to the see nine years ago, I found that the 
population of the island had increased so rapidly (having more than 
doubled itselfsince Bishop Wilson’s death), that local means were wholly 
inadequate to furnish the necessary church accommodation. I had re¬ 
course, therefore, to English charity, and succeeded in raising funds 
sufficient for the building and rebuilding of eleven new churches and 
chapels. A proposition also made by me, for a more extensive appli¬ 
cation of the funds arising from the trust estate left by Bishop Barrow, 
met with cordial assent and a vigorous co-operation on the part of my 
co-trustees and the principal gentlemen of the island : the consequence 
of which was the establishment of a college upon the estate, which his 
Majesty has graciously permitted to be called King William’s College, 
and which contains nearly 200 students.’’—p. 159. 

There are probably few English dioceses in which greater things 
have been done, or with less means ; for be it observed, that when 
the late bishop tells us that he had built eleven new churches in 
his seventeen parishes, he might have added, that the island is not 
benefited either by the parliamentary grant of former years, or 
by the Incorporated Church Building Society. 

Two other favourite designs the late bishop had in view’; the 
restoration of his cathedral church, and the endowment of his new 
churches. 

The antient cathedral, “ dedicated to St. Germanus, the first 
bishop of this isle,” was destroyed by a rebel parliamentary army, 
in 1652. It is, however, still, in great measure, standing, and 
might be restored (as its original dimensions never exceeded those 
of some English parish churches), without any unheard-of ex¬ 
pense. We sincerely trust that the Manks churchmen will not let 
this project fall, and they have the strongest claim on the assist¬ 
ance of Englishmen, because the cathedral was destroyed by 
English arms, when Man alone of all the King’s dominions re¬ 
mained faithful to her allegiance, under the government of the he¬ 
roic widow of the great Lord Derby, w ho had already laid his own 
head on the scaffold for his loyalty—she, in the w-ords of Coleridge, 
“still held out her domain of Man, ruling it with a broD n fortune, 
broken health, broken heart, but unbroken spirit.” An affecting 
testimony was borne, by the first bishop after the restoration, to the 
regret of the Church over the ruin of its cathedral. This good 
man, who was archdeacon before the troubles, had been the 
friend and adviser of the heroic Derby, and to him the message 
was brought from his lord by a faithful attendant, 

“ Bidding me, when I should come to the Isle of Mann, to commend 
him to the archdeacon there, and tell him he well remembered the several 
discourses that had passed between them there concerning death and the 
manner of it; that he had often said, the thoughts of death could not 
trouble him in fight, or with a sword in hand ; but that he feared it would 
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something startle him, tamely to submit to a blow upon the scaffold. 

‘ But,’ said his lordship, ‘ tell the archdeacon from me, that I do now find 
in myself an absolute change as to that opinion ; for, 1 bless God for it, 
who hath put this comfort and courage into my soul, that I can as 
willingly now lay down my head upon the block, as ever I did upon a 
pillow.’”—p. ]05. 

This brave man (whose bold* reply to the solicitations of the 
rebel Ireton is so familiar to all) was a faithful and humble son of 
the Church. He left in a letter to his sou the warning—“ No 
subject that I know hath so great a royaltie as this, and lest it be 
thought too great, keepe this rule, and you will more securely 
keepe it. Fear God and honour the King. Have this in your 
thoughts first, to choose a reverend and holy man to your bishop.” 
And the first act of the son, on regaining his rights, was to promote 
to the see his father’s friend ; who, dying two years after, di¬ 
rected that he should be buried “ under the uncovered steeple 
of St. Germans, then in its ruins, with this epitaph on a brass 
plate— 

“ In bac domo quam a vermiculis 
Mutuo accepi confratribus meis 
Sub spe Resnrrectionis ad vitam 
Jaceo Samuel, permissione divina 
Episcopus bujus Insulae. 

Siste Lector vide et ride 
Palatium Episcopi. 

A. D. lG(i3.” 

(Quoted by Mr. Ward, page 110, from a MS. of Bishop Hildersley.) 

The endowment of the Churches built by Bishop Ward (the 
jother great object of his pursuit) seems to have a strong claim 
upon the British government, which is in actual possession of the 
tithes held by the Church, not only before the Reformation, but 
(being repurchased by Bishop Barrow) as late as a century ago. 
Bishop Ward it seems was assured by Lord Grey’s government, 
that 

“ though that ministry would not grant them to the clergy, yet they 

* “ I received your letter with indignation and with scorn, I return you this 
j answer: that I cannot but wonder whence you should gather any hopes from me, that 
I I should (like you) prove treacherous to my Sovereign ; since you cannot be infusible 
of my former actings in his late Majesty’s service, from which principle of lo\ ally I am 
no wav departed. I scorn your pro tier, ; I disdain your favours ; I abhor your trea¬ 
sons ; and I am so far from delivering this island to your advantage, that I will keep 
it to the utmost of my power to your destruction, l ake this final answer, and forbear 
any further solicitations; for if you trouble me with any more messages upon ibis 
occasion, I will burn the paper and hang the bearer, 
j “ This is tire immutable resolution and shall be I he undoubted practice of him who 
1 accounts it the chiefesl glory to he 

“ His Majesty’s most loyal nnd obedient subject, 

“ Castle Town, 12 July 1649.” “ Denny.” 

NO. LVII.—JAN. 1841. O 
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might for the purposes of general education. I then applied for them 
for the College, and received repeated promises that they should be given 
for this object. But these promises having been, happily perhaps, never 
fulfilled, I have reverted to my original desire, and have done this with 
the surest prospects of ultimate success.”—p. 72. 

Y\ e sincerely “ wish good luck in the name of the Lord” to 
the Island Church. If, indeed, it be a general rule, that if one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it, much more must 
that be true of members so closely united as the English and the 
Manks Churches. If we might form a more definite wish for 
them, we would pray that every bishop and every clergyman may 
be imbued with the spirit, and aim at realising the views of Bishop 
Wilson. It is a melancholy inquiry, and one which our materials 
do not enable us to answer, but which well deserves an answer— 
when the order and discipline established by him was suffered to 
become disused? The period is not long. Wilson died very 
shortly before the accession of George the Third, and it seems 
the general testimony, that during the life of his successor Hil¬ 
dersley, there was no relaxation. Mark Hildersley died Novell*- , 
ber 28, 1772; there are those yet alive in England (and therefore 
there cannot but be those on his own island,) who remember his 
death ; yet between that and the accession of the present Bishop 
ot Rochester in 1813, the decay must have taken place, for Mr. 
Ward tells us— 

“ To Hildersley succeeded Bishops Richmond, Mason, Crigan. 
Somewhere during this period, a great blot fell upon the diocese, and 
complaints were made, not without reason, by bishops in England, that' 
unworthy men, unconnected with the Island, were admitted to Holy 
orders, to the great disgrace and injury of the Church at large. When 
therefore Bishop Murray was appointed by bis uncle, the Duke of 
Atholl, he found his diocese suffering under this imputation. One of 
bis chief cares, therefore, was to relieve its character in this respect; j 
and this he did most effectually ; he also purified the ministry of several 
priests, whose lives had been a scandal to their holy order, and to the 
Church in which they served. This he did by suspending some and de¬ 
grading others ; a necessary discipline, which cannot be enforced in 
England with the same promptitude that it is in the diocese of Mann.l 
The bishop also, upon coming to the see, had found great irregularities 
practised in some of the Churches, and carelessness pervading by far too 
large a proportion of the clergy; though, as might be expected, in many 
the spirit of Wilson was not extinct; these irregularities and this care-j 
lessness, however, when the bishop was translated to Rochester, hao 
vanished from the Churches ; and I will venture to affirm, that the ser-j 
vices of the Church are not more solemnly performed, or in so stricy 
conformity to the Rubric, in any diocese in England.”—p. GO. 

But we need not say that this (although highly honourable te 
the agents) is by no means enough to satisfy that spirit of Wilson > 
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which we trust is not yet extinct, but destined ere long to awake 
as one out of sleep. It will not be content that his Church is 
not below England, it lias advantages and means of being far 
above it, nay, we may hope, of drawing England herself to a 
higher level. Still the Manx Church is (as we have seen) iree. 
Still the constitutions made by Bishop Wilson little more than a 
century ago, and confirmed bv the civil power, are the law not of 
the Church only but of the land. It is a slight, perhaps, yet an 
affecting symptom to observe, that the commination service is now 
referred to as part of the liturgy of the Island. Nothing is more 
certain than that this is an innovation. The use of it indeed 
would have been absurd in Wilson’s day, when, as he tells us, 
that godly discipline,” which the preface of that service describes, 
and the want of which it laments, was actually enforced at the 
beginning of Lent. But we have actual testimony that he did 
not regard this as any part of the service of his Church (although 
other parts of the office seem to have been at least occasionally 
used) for we find him in the “ Parochialia” drawing the contrast 
—“That which the Church of England so passionately wishes for 
( namely, that godly discipline may be restored), this Church by- 
God’s favour does actually possess. Notorious sinners are put 
to open penance and punished in this world, that their souls may 
be saved in the day of the Lord, and that others admonished by 
their example may be the more afraid to offend.” Deep, indeed, 
must be the sorrow and shame with which every true Catholic 
must either read or hear that lamentation; remembering that the 
custom he laments has been lost within the memory of man ; 
and that no law forbids its immediate restoration, when the rulers 
of the Church shall deem that the fit time is come. How solemn 
the warning of the saint, who so recently went to his rest, as to 
the duty of holding fast that they had. “ Other Churches lament 
the want of that discipline which we (blessed be God) can exer¬ 
cise. How' great then is the sin of those who by laziness or par¬ 
tiality would bring it into disuse.”— Parochialia. (Preface to the 
clergy of the diocese of Sodor and Mann.) Again, in his charge 
1721, he says — 

“ Be assured of it, the same causes will have the same effects. If 
wickedness shall ever be countenanced, or those discountenanced whose 
duty it is to oppose or punish it—if the unity of the Church is once 
made a slight matter, and he, who is the centre of unity and in Christ’s 
stead, shall come to he despised and his authority set at nought—it the 
bishops and pastors of Christ’s flock should not he careful to preset ve 
inviolably the sacred rights committed to their trust —then will error and 
infidelity get ground ; Jesus Christ and his gospel will he despised, and 
the kingdom of Satan set up again, here as well as in other nations. But 
I hope and pray for better things.” 
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Alas ! can these warnings have been remembered by the last 
generation : then how were such multitudes allured from the 
church of their fathers ? Bishop Wilson writes : 

“ The reformation was begun something later than in England ; yet 
so happily was it carried on, that there has not for many years been one 
Papist a native in the island 3 nor, indeed, are there dissenters of any 
denomination, except a family or two of Quakers, and even some of 
these have of late been baptised into the Church.” 

Now, we read much of dissent, not, we trust, proceeding to 
bitterness against the Church, but, by that very circumstance, 
showing how little feeling there is of church authority ; for he 
who dissents, and yet retains a great respect for the Church, and 
believes that he and others might secure their salvation in it, 
must have left it on very slight grounds. It is stated by a 
periodical journal, that an unpopular attempt of Bishop Murray, 
to secure to his clergy their temporal rights, was the chief occa¬ 
sion of this dissent. So be it; but could they have been willing, 
for such a cause, to separate themselves from the body of Christ, 
if they had been taught the blessedness of union with it? Bishop 
Wilson told his clergy (charge, 1721), 

“ I think it absolutely necessary, to put you in mind of the authority 
with which God hath invested the bishops of his Church 3 that if any i 
attempts should he made to lessen that authority, or to make the clergy J 
or laity independent of their bishop, you may see the danger of closing. 
with such designs; which would effectually ruin all order in the Church, 
and separate you from Christ. 

“ Whoever will read St. Ignatius's Epistles, as published by his 
Grace the present Archbishop of Canterbury, will see what that holy' 
martyr and disciple of St. John saith of the necessity of being in union 
with the bishop, and that such as are not so, are not in union with 
Christ. But I shall not insist upon this 3 I hope there will be no occa¬ 
sion for it.” 

We might cite numerous passages to the same effect. The 
question is, whether if such doctrines as these had been faithfully 
brought before the people by the successors of Bishop Wilson 
and their clergy, the people could have thought schism a matter 
of small consequence ? That they do think so, is very evident. 
!t seems that the parish clerks are generally well endowed, and 
elected by the rate-payers, and that a custom has grown up ol 
making this endowment serve for the maintenance of the sehis- 
matical teachers. The writer before mentioned relates an anec- ' 
dole, which he says, “ I can vouch for, and which is completely 
characteristic of tiie present state of things on the island. A 
clergyman, an intimate friend of mine, was aided by the services 
of a clerk who was a preacher among the Ranters, and a sobei 
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and pious man. Upon the election of this man, the minister was 
congratulated by several of the poor among his Hock, ‘ For,’ said 
they, ‘ if it should be a very wet morning, or you yourself should 

wish to preach elsewhere, or be unwell, Mr.-, no doubt, will be 

good enough to give us a discourse from the pulpit instead of 
yourself.’ This is said with perfect simplicity, and the people 
would be no way surprised if the clerk should, on some unpro- 
pitious morning, officiate in the place of the clergyman.” 

Bishop Wilson writes : 

“ They have generally hated sacrilege to such a degree, that they do 
not think a man can wish a greater curse to a family, than in these 
words, ‘ Clogh ny killagh avns corneil dty hie moar.’ That is, ‘ May 
a stone of the church be found in a corner of thy dwelling house.’ 
And though the covetousness of some have taken advantage of the 
former great poverty of the clergy, and ot the little power they had to 
defend themselves, in the bishop’s absence from the diocese, to introduce 
prescriptions, (which yet, if the observations of the people are just, they 
have no great reason to boast of) ; yet the piety of some others has led 
them to fling up such prescriptions, which are so very injurious to the 
rights of the Church, and of so evil an example, and an handle for others to 
attempt the like injustice.” 

We trust the spirit described in the concluding sentence may 
again show itself. There is a good occasion, in the affair to 
which we have already alluded, as bringing unpopularity on 
Bishop Murray. Considering the miserable poverty of the 
clergy, he thought it his duty to try their right to the tithe of 
the green crops—potatoes, and the like. He fully succeeded 
in law, but when an attempt was made to enforce the claim, 
it was resisted by force, and his person was believed to be for 
a while endangered. Under such circumstances, the Church' 
seems to have shown a wise forbearance in suffering the claim to 
sleep; it is better to lose endowments than hearts. Subsequently, 
a local act for the commutation of the tithe has passed, without 
reference to this legal right; so that wc conclude the opportunity 
of enforcing it is gone by. It now, however, becomes a question 
of conscience, to be considered by those who tear God, by what 
tenure they hold the tithe ol this part of their estates ? And the 
answer is, by an act of mere violence, setting aside the formal 
decision of the civil courts, which declared that this property be¬ 
longed not to them, but to their God. But for this act of 
violence, the claim must have been remembered in the act ol 
commutation. The violence, indeed, was probably not their ow n, 
but that of other men. Let them be thankful that it was so; but 
let them remember, that if they take advantage of it, they make it 
theirs. Let them set the example of restitution, and try whether 
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they are eventually the poorer, even in this world, for trusting to 
the promises of God. “ Will a man rob God? yet ye have 
robbed me.” “ Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that 
there may be meat in my house, and prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord of hosts; if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.” 

Similar neglect seems to have befallen other points, less im¬ 
portant perhaps, but on which Bishop Wilson bestowed much 
care. The parochial libraries which he founded, were, as we 
have seen, a regular subject of examination at his visitations. 
The writer already quoted, a member of the Manks Church, and 
apparently a clergyman, tells us: 

“ The valuable libraries formed by Bishop Wilson have been broken 
up, and the books have found their way into cottages, whence they 
have been too often unscrupulously brought into the bookstalls in the 
market, or the pawnbroker's shop. By the kindness of a clergyman, a 
chest of old books, preserved in a very damp church, was shown to me, 
and some of them were so decayed, that they fell to pieces on exposure 
to the fire. But in all of them was the autograph of Bishop Wilson, 
with the usual little print pasted on the inside of the cover, viz. a saint 
on bis knees in a library, and a light appearing from heaven, with the 
words; ‘ Tolle, lege,’ and underneath the following subscription, c Vid. 
St. Augustine's Confessions, book viii. chap, xii.’—or another of the 
same size, representing St. John, with an eagle beneath him, and a 
library at band ; and on a scroll from the left hand of an angel, the fol¬ 
lowing words : ‘ accipe librum et devora ilium f while he offers with 
his right hand a book wide open, with the reference to ‘ Apocal. x. 9.’ 
Among the books I found Bishop Beveridge's works, also some of 
Bishop Lake* (the Nonjuror), Bishop Patrick’s Parable of the Pil¬ 
grim, Kettlewell’s Discourses, Pearson on the Creed, Canon Marsall’s 
Sermons, Bishop Wilson’s Instruction for the Indians, and several in 
relation to our liturgical and ecclesiastical offices.” 

The writer proceeds to lament, that although the Manks 
clergy “ preach faithfully, ably, and sincerely, yet from the want of 
these and similar books, the views of Bishop Wilson are not those 
of the modern Manks Church.” He laments too the disuse, very 
lately, of other old customs, all indicative of the same spirit. 

“ Many can still remember the time, when no fishing boat put off on 
its perilous adventure, without being first blessed by the prayers of the 
Church for its respectful crew,—when, the boats having pushed off 
from the shore, the men stood up uncovered and bowed, while the 
clergyman in his surplice, appeared on the quay and solemnly invoked 

' Bishop Lake Ind been Iranslated from Sodor and Man to Bristol, of which he was 
deprived by llie llevolutionary Government. 
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the divine blessing on the labours of the outgoing voyagers, and prayed 
for a happy return of them to their wives and families.’’ 

Another custom not yet extinct is the observance of what is 
called Eail Voirrey or Marv’s-night, i. e. Christmas Eve. The 
people assemble in vast numbers at Church, where the prescribed 
prayers of the Church are read, and followed by a sermon, after 
which the people remain in the Church singing carols until mid¬ 
night. A custom more laudable and primitive cannot very easily be 
found. At the same time it is one which, in lax times and when the 
discipline of the Church is neglected, may very easily be abused : ac¬ 
cordingly, abused it has been, of late; and in consequence, we regret 
to learn, it is now very generally stopped by authority, under the in¬ 
fluence of the clergy, and is likely to be forgotten in a few years. Yet, 
is it not wiser to restore than to destroy customs so good in their 
origin?*' Is it not one great cause of dissent, in every part of the 
Church, that the people have been left to seek unhealihly excite¬ 
ment in the absence of the warm and cheering customs of the 
Church ? lias not the singing of the meeting, for example, won 
their hearts, when the voice of praise and thanksgiving has been 
silent or nearly so in the Church? And is not the remedy for these 
things to be found, in engaging the hearts and affections of the 
people in the services of the Church, rather than in checking those 
affections which will, whether we choose it or not, find a vent? An 
instance has lately happened in which a clergyman has won over 
a whole people from schismatical societies, merely by getting toge¬ 
ther his neighbours, both rich and poor, and instructing them most 
laboriously in the choral psalmody of the church. lie might have 
exhorted them for years, but their meeting and its hymns would 
have held them fast; he weaned them at once from these by giving 
them something better—the hymns of the Church, and the melody 
of sacred chants. We cannot but suspect, that by regulating the 
Christmas song in the night, by carefully securing the attendance, 
not of the clergyman only, but of all the church people in tin 1 
parish who are most respected for character, rank, station, $vc.; 
and by preparing beforehand proper anthems for the occasion, 
it might be made to increase the inlluence of the clergyman and 
to restore many hearts to the church. Ill regulated, of course, it 
can only lead to evil, but had it been ill regulated in the days of 
Wilson, it could hardly have escaped his censure. 

The primitive custom, of eating nothing before receiving the 
Holy Communion is it seems still common; and all candidates 
for confirmation] are required to repeal bv heart some prayers for 

' * This matter reminds us strongly of the reformation of cerlain abuses in the African 
Churches in the Fourth Century. See bt. Augustine, JOpislle 20 . 
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the occasion by Bishop Wilson. The morning service too, instead 
of concluding with the sermon, is continued to the end of the prayer 
for the church militant. These seem scattered remnants of the 
wreck of better times. 

We hope that we shall not be so far misunderstood, as that any 
thing we have said should be construed into any censure of the 
existing Manks clergy. Their position probably has not been 
materially different from that of their English brethren; and their 
line of conduct much the same. We only beg that it may be well 
observed, that the decay of discipline took place as lately as the 
time of our fathers, that there exists, at this moment, full legal 
powers for its complete restoration, whenever the bishop and clergy 
think that the time is come for enforcing the existing laws. May 
God grant that this diocese, which has been the last to neglect 
may be the first to set the example of restoring godly discipline ! 

It is affecting indeed to be told, that the memory of the blessed 
saint to whom the island is so deeply indebted is hardly retained 
by the people. Time was, when “if he passed by the field the la¬ 
bourers would leave their work to come and ask his blessing, as¬ 
sured that that day would be prosperous.”* Now we are told “I 
have spent a whole hour, in brushing away the nettles which have 
grown luxuriantly around the tomb of Bishop Wilson; and I have 
called the children of the village round me, and asked them whose 
remains were reposing there, but alas they knew not; for the tra¬ 
dition of the labours of the saint and guardian of the poor had 
ceased.” Surely there is no part of education which would be 
more likely to make a permanent and useful impression on the 
poor, than the history of those who have adorned that of their daily 
life and labours. The poor Manksmen may forget general history 
as fast as they learn it; but a plain and warm-hearted life of 
Wilson, if well taught in the village schools, would never be for¬ 
gotten. Every proper name of places and persons should be 
studiously inserted, to make them feel that their island is indeed 
hallowed ground, and that the blessed memory of the just cleaves i 
inseparably to it. Few measures we believe could be devised 
more likely to bind their affections not only to the land, but to 
the Church of their fathers. 

* This was not confined to the island : "in Warrington, nay in London,” says tils 
biographer, “ there are those now living who can remember crowds of people flocking • 
round him wilh the cry of ‘ Bless me, loo, my lord.'” 
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A new Edition; complete in one Volume. Glasgow : Gridin 

& Co. 1840. 

There is, perhaps, no living writer of eminence whom the 
change of times and of public opinion has thrown so much into 
the rear of events as Dr. Channing. It is but a dozen years 
since he was regarded by many whose opinions are worth looking- 
back upon, as the master-spirit of the age. Ilis pages were 
transparent with truth, burning with all the glories oi hope and 
anticipation, and even coruscant with the divinity of genius. If 
there appeared to Christian taste and principle a few drawbacks in 
the march of mind on this side of the Atlantic,—if there seemed 
a little rancour in dissent, a little pettishness in schism,—if the 
progress of civilization was thought to bring with it a little increase 
of vulgarity, and the sacred cause of freedom betrayed a trifling ad¬ 
mixture of factiousness, the English child of hope could at once 
extinguish all qualms and fears by a glance at the Fortunate 
Islands across the western main. The achievements of unfettered 
intellect, and the triumphs of political independence, which here 
are wont to assume so rude and withal so keen an exterior, were 
there seen like the sword of ancient liberty, entwined with the 
myrtle boughs of elegance and peace. Fancy pictured in those 
Elysian meads a venerable group of sages holy and benign, who 
had long drunk oblivion to the miserable jealousies that rend the 
ancient world, expounding to many a youthful iEneas the mighty 
order of nature, and predicting with the calmness of certainty and 
with numerical exactness the coming fortunes of mankind, the 
return of a golden age, and the refulgent line of heroes destined 
to spread and establish the empire of the New Philosophy: 

“ Dardaniam prolcm quse delude sequatur 
Gloria, qui maneant Itala. de gente nepotes 
Illustres animas, nostrumque in nomen ituras.” 

To the writings of the author before us, more than to those of 
any other of his fellow citizens, nay, to them almost solely, were 
we indebted for this pleasing illusion. His style carried along 
with it the most phlegmatic and hesitative mind. Ilis arguments 
were as self-evident to the thinking reader, as they were plausible 
to the superficial. One seemed to find there English sense and 
French sprightliness; mother wit, and profound philosophy! 
speculations of the most adventurous daring, cautiously built upon 
axioms of the most undeniable certainty. To be sure, one’s 
head did sometimes grow rather dizzy ; the foundations of the earth 
were moved under one’s feet, the old world was tottering, and the 
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heavens were in a maze. One felt like the unhappy wight in the 
Arabian Nights, who, having carelessly touched up the steed that 
looked so quiet and manageable, found himself suddenly borne 
with the speed of the storm over earth, and sea, and clouds. So 
aerial, so very unearthly and abstract from sense and prejudice 
seemed one’s career, that the world itself one had just left was 
seen to whirl and travel on, and all the mighty revolutions of the 
universe were plainly perceptible. Yet amid the labefactation of 
all things, the reader was comforted and established with the 
assurance that one position, whether in mind or in matter, was 
still unmoved, viz. Dr. Channing himself, and the mighty foun¬ 
dations of truth and experience on which he stood. Though he 
seemed to have opened the floodgates of moral revolution, yet he, 
and he alone, could stem and control that irresistible tide: so 
that, if the worst should come to the worst, we had only to keep 
tight hold of the Doctor’s skirt, and we should be safe. 

It was, perhaps, nothing wonderful that a writer so bold and 
lively should take with the “general reader,” who reads for amuse¬ 
ment and gains little else from his reading; who, feeling that his 
judgment is of no great weight, takes little pains in forming it, 
and being capable of no great degree of enthusiasm, readily 
bestows that modicum upon the first applicant, just as the poorest 
are always found the flist to part with their pence to a beggar. 
There were also a good many on our side the water who had so 
far anticipated the conclusions of the great American teacher, as 
to make it tolerably clear beforehand what sympathy they would 
show him. From them it was nothing surprising to hear of his 
“ comprehensive views,” his “ glowing eloquence,” his “ wisdom 
and candour,” his “ purity and freshness of feeling, his spirit and 
eloquence such as nothing but the love of liberty can so well 
inspire,” “ his admirable appreciation of character,” “ his splen¬ 
dour of eloquence, soundness of judgment, and nobility of feel- 
iiw.” But even the very watchmen and guardians of old English 
feelings, authorities supposed to be fortified with a tolerably stout 
bias against Americanism in every shape, were content to swell 
the chorus of praise. JBlackivood, misled perhaps by its Scotch 
predilection for the Evidences of Christianity, in its review of Dr. 
Chauning’s discourse on that subject, which breathes Socinianism 
in every line, pronounced him “ a man of sound judgment and 
clear understanding; equally correct in feeling and refined in 
taste and even the staunch, the orthodox Quarterly Review, 
incidentally noticed him as “ one of those men who are a blessing 
and an honour to their generation and their country.” 

It becomes then an interesting question, to which however we 
shall not have space to do justice, how has so powerful and 
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original a writer utterly lost his name, place, authority, and favou 
amongst us? That he is gone by, and is now a mere nullity 
as au author on this side the Atlantic, will be proved, we are 
certain, on the evidence of our reader’s own feelings, who will 
turn with distaste from the very heading of our remarks, as from 
something beyond his utmost indulgence, stale, Hat, and unprofit¬ 
able. That he is gone by, is as certain as that he was once a 
great name amongst us. 

The change which a few years have worked in our sentiments 
towards the great republic itself, has perhaps something to do 
with the matter. Our sentiments have been greatly changed 
both for better and for worse. When Dr. Channing’s writings 
first appeared amongst us, English loyalty still retained so intense 
a prejudice against a nation of rebels, as absolutely to preclude 
all inquiry into their state and character. They were regarded 
as a sort of common sewer for the reception of European crime, 
improvidence, and discontent, a sentina gentium, where they 
could prosper that prospered no where else. They were set 
down as Yankees, in which brief term every moral and political 
abomination was comprehended. Scarcely any thing more defi¬ 
nite was known of their peculiarities, except that they said, “ I 
guess,” as often and as redundantly, as we say “ You know,” 
and that their merchants and ship captains were a very hard and 
shifty sort of gentry to have pecuniary dealings with. Now the 
American, as is generally the case, both gained and lost by our 
prejudices, and consequent want of information. Generous 
minds allowed unconsciously a sort of re-action in favour of a 
people whom they heard continually ill spoken of. There was 
also a kind of prestige in a new, successful, and enterprizing 
nation. Moreover they were thought to be enthusiasts, though 
mistaken; and enthusiasm always ensures a certain degree of 
respect. It was impossible altogether to despise a people who hail 
beaten us, who had made their own fortunes, and created a mighty 
empire; the bare mention of whose name w r as a knock down 
blow in the arena of political debate, establishing beyond the 
faintest manner of doubt, that peace, order, activity, prosperity, 
mutual confidence, foreign triumph, law, and religion, could con¬ 
sist with the most unmitigated democracy. 

When the mere brute force of prejudice began to wear away, 
and the descendants of the defeated could bear to be informed 
about the descendants of the defeating party, then, together with 
the knowledge of much that was good, much also of the illusion 
vanished. Public curiosity once awakened, was fed with its own 
discoveries, and soon knew no bounds. Fresh and fresh sur¬ 
prises have come upon us. There are no people of whom we 
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are so anxious to read, for the very reason that what we read is 
so different from our early notions. 

The progress of events also has served a little to change the 
position of our minds towards them. There was a time when 
the liberal writer and speaker never finished his argument with¬ 
out an appeal to the land of liberty. IJe now passes it sub 
silentio. W hence this silence ? The reason is to be found in 
events. At home liberalism has been too much employed in 
more practical developments of itself, to spend time in barren 
admiration; it lias also become less of a splendid theory; it has 
become less universal in its sympathies; it has learnt tact instead 
of talent, expediency instead of virtue, fashion instead of romance, 
discretion instead of valour. The possessive, the acquisitive, 
the constructive organs of the system, have been flourishing at 
the expense of the contemplative and the speculative. The 
liberals, in proportion to their prosperity, and their increasing 
experience of public affairs, have also abated a little of their once 
exalted estimate of liberalism as a moral quality. Office shows 
the man ; and the liberals themselves have been the first to 
descend to a common-place view of their own school and creed. 
They no longer reverence fellow liberals as such, but are able, 
when occasion requires, to mistrust, to be on their guard against, 
to examine, to judge severely, to ridicule, to denounce and pro¬ 
scribe one another; as is found in the history of all factions when 
the mutual confidence fostered in seclusion and adversity is 
beginning to sink under the weight of numbers and power. A 
most unkindly spirit of mutual depreciation has, for some time, 
been dissolving the sympathies, and severing the bonds of the 
great liberal confederacy, which, a few' years back, could frankly 
recognize and affectionately embrace its own true sons in every 
clime and every rank. And if, as is notorious, the liberals no 
longer delight to refresh themselves under the shadow of the 
American republic, the old Church of England man and loyalist 
has seen some additional reasons for his anti-American prejudices 
in the moral results of republicanized England. 

But the recent career of the States themselves, combined 
with the information of their history, their manners and ways of 
thinking, which has been recently poured upon us, has done 
more to disabuse our minds than even any events on this side the 
ocean. Nothing could more stop the mouths of their avowed 
admirers, or check the suspicion which many others were begin¬ 
ning to feel, that after all there might be something grand in 
liberalism. To be sure, for a nation, which claims to take the 
lead of the human race, which turns its back upon Europe, and 
speaks of it as if it were nothing else than a bastile, a slaughter 
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house, a den of wild beasts, a limbo of fools, a lunatic asylum, 
or a new union workhouse,—for such a nation, there have been 
strange disclosures of late years. It is needless to particularize 
enormities of every sort, which have made the Union perhaps 
the most unmentionable of all the peoples of the earth. Your 
reformers in morals and religion, your educationists, your ad¬ 
mirers of free institutions, your philosophers, your free trade 
men, will all go any where for precedents and encouragement; 
every hole and corner of old Europe they will ransack for autho¬ 
rity; but America, that Hesperian land of promise, they have 
utterly forgotten. They are anxious about nothing so much as 
to put it and keep it out of the question. 

But if the Union is the sorest of all subjects with the liberals, 
it is equally true,—such strange vicissitudes does time bring forth, 
—that there is perhaps no direction towards which the Church is 
now lpoking with so much hope. Her prospects there are 
brighter now than they ever were while the States were under the 
British crown. English and American churchmen are beginning 
to feel themselves brothers. We rejoice in the humiliating 
prospect that diminished as we are, increasing manifold as then 
are, in a few generations we are likely to be outnumbered by our 
transatlantic progeny. And we have of late been too much ac¬ 
customed to view the Church distinct from civil polity, to let our 
national antipathies interfere with our brotherly yearnings after 
Christ’s elect in distant, or even in rebellious lands. Perhaps it 
never occurs to us now to imagine that any branch of the Church is 
anywhere compromised by the acts of the nation within which its 
lot is cast. 

This disastrous gloom w'hieli has gathered over the character 
of the Union, has of course helped to cloud the reputation and 
authority of every American writer, so far as he seems a real 
American, and unless he can claim the benefit of some happy 
exception. Dr. Channing being perhaps more purely and en¬ 
tirely an American than any other of his generation, has in 
consequence completely sunk, so to speak, below the horizon of 
public opinion, more totally even, we should say, than he de¬ 
serves. 'Hie nation and the prophet have gone down together, 
equally bankrupt and discarded. 

We are of course speaking of that reputation, and of those ad¬ 
mirers that Dr. Channing had in spile of his heretical views. lie 
is still extensively read and admired. This very year two difler- 
ent complete editions of his works have been published in Eng¬ 
land; the one lying before us, such a wonder of cheapness as only 
to pay with a very ready and extensive sale. \ et we believe he 
is now read chiefly for his heretical views, by the so-called Uni- 
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tarians, who only can see the true bearing of his speculation: 
and who admire them chiefly for their theological tendency. Thi 
however is a very numerous, and, amongst Dissenters and hall 
educated people, an increasing party. 

We cannot better describe the perpetual strain and ambitious 
ness of Dr. Channing’s tone, than by comparing it to Pythian in 
flation, or something worse. This is not so much in the words 
which are often modest enough, but in the sentiment. Taught a 
we have been “ to humble ourselves under the mighty hand o 
God, we cannot go along with the author for a single page with 
out fleeing for refuge from his presumption to the blessedness o 
Christ’s little ones. Page after page with untired energy lit 
seems to spring, to bound, to climb, to struggle in the vain at¬ 
tempt to extricate himself from the laws of humanity, and scalt 
either heaven, or at least this world’s highest eminence. Without 
the instincts of awe and humbleness, and too wrapt in himself tc 
be rebuked by experience, he still persists and never seems to fee. 
reaction or recoil. Speculations of pride, designed to excite, to 
elevate, to make us discontented and self-conflding, appear, as one 
reads, to chase one another into utterance, and as quick vanish away, 
Visions ot the world’s and our own great capabilities are blown 
up like bubbles out of a froth of words, but utterly elude the 
grasp ot the hand, and will not even endure the gaze of the eye. 

“ Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
Unlikely wonders : how these vain weak nails 
May tear a passage through the flinty ribs 
Of this hard world, my ragged prison walls ; 

And, for they cannot, die in their own pride.” 

There is something in this tone which reminds of that very re- 1 
markable monument of history, for such it is, the peculiar twang 
of voice which New England, and indeed all the Union, has de¬ 
rived from the predominance of Puritan elements in its origin. ! 
The ethical unsoundness and absurdity of that system, has now 
worked its way into the physical construction, and the very organs 
of speech ;— a memorable instance indeed of sins punished by 
being made inveterate even to the third and fourth generation. 
Now' it is this well known tiptoe pitch of voice, become in our age 
a physical difference between an Englishman and an American, 
which an English ear discerns in Dr. Channing’s strain of senti¬ 
ment. It is, if it be not a bull to sav so, one continued climax, one 
protracted excitement, without beginning or end, without definite 
principles or objects. The only hell he seems heartily to fear, and 
seek to escape from, is a “ monotonous world,” (p. 280) ; or, as 
he elsew here calls it, “ the spiritless tameness of our characters 
and lives.”—( Self-Culture , p. 253.) 
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Dr. Channing seems to have been for a moment startled, as 
well he, or any man whatever, might be, at that excessive shape 
of this self-exaltation which arrogates to itself the highest sacred 
authority, and affects to speak as an inspired apostle or prophet. 
The passage we refer to occurs in the opening of his Remarks on 
Milton. This happens not to be Dr. Channing’s own mode, 
and therefore his taste refused the unwonted savour ; but it is 
curious to observe how reason, so fertile in backing up conceit, 
came to his aid, and with what satisfaction and evident sympathy 
he at last gulps down the whole lump of arrogance. 

“ The work opens,” he says, “ with a salutation, which from any other 
man might be chargeable with inflation; but which we feel to be the 
natural and appropriate expression of the spirit of Milton” (a most ambi¬ 
guous compliment). “ Endowed with gifts of the soul, which have been 
imparted to few of our race, and conscious of having consecrated them 
through life to God and mankind, he rose without effort or affectation to 
the style of an apostle :—* John Milton, to all the churches of Christ, 
and to all who profess the Christian faith throughout the world, peace 
and the recognition of the Truth, and eternal salvation in God the 
Father, and in our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ” 

“ The great swelling words of vanity” that characterize Dr. 
Channing’s works are of another sort; nor does he with so ex¬ 
press a rivalry set up against everything which the Christian vene¬ 
rates, though perhaps virtually not the less sitting in the temple 
of God, as God, and not the less usurping the Apostolic throne. 
“ Great,” “lofty,” “grand,” and “stupendous,” are the pedal 
notes to which this pompous performer is ever recurring; if they 
do not rather resemble the big drum of the village band, which at 
a short distance is all that reaches the ear, leaving imagination to 
supply the flutes and clarionettes. The labouring classes of Bos¬ 
ton come to him for instruction as to the best mode of raising them¬ 
selves, and he very eloquently answers this appeal. Most people 
would be puzzled at such a task, and so was evidently Dr. Chan¬ 
ning. How' then does he escape out of the difficult} ? After 
many very forcible negations, and ingenious exceptions—true ele¬ 
vation is not this, or that, or the other; he takes refuge in the 
“ great ideas within the reach of every man who thirsts for truth, 
and seeks it with singleness of heart.” This of course wants ex¬ 
plaining. The charm is of no use without directions. Perhaps 
the following passage, which occurs soon after in the same dis¬ 
course, will be considered a sufficient practical elucidation of the 
Doctor’s meaning: 

I “The highest social art is yet in its infancy. Great minds have no 
I where solemnly, earnestly undertaken to resolve the problem how the 
j multitude of men may be elevated. The trial is to come. Still more 
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the multitude have nowhere comprehended distinctly the true idea of 
Progress, and resolved deliberately and solemnly to reduce it to reality. 
This great thought, however, is gradually opening on them, and it is 
destined to work wonders. From themselves their salvation must chiefly 
come. Little can be done for them by others, till a spring is touched 
in their own breasts ; and this being done, they cannot fail. The peo¬ 
ple, as history shows us, can accomplish miracles under the power of a 
great idea. How much have they often done in critical moments for 
country, for religion ! The great idea of their own elevation is only be¬ 
ginning to unfold itself within them, and its energy is not to be foretold. 
A lofty conception of this kind, were it once distinctly seized, would be a 
new life breathed into them. Under this impulse they would create 
time and strength for their high calling, and would not only regenerate 
themselves, but the community.” 

We have read of a country so swampy, that the peasantry were 
forced tc traverse it on stilts, which became by use as natural to 
them as their own legs. Such appears to us the result of this 
author’s endeavours to rise above the muddy grovelling tem¬ 
perament of the New Englander. He knows no repose, no con¬ 
tent, no union of the humble and the great. Like the frog in the 
fable, he is always swelling. 

There is no bigotry so invincible as that of “ great ideas.” The 
rationalist talks about your dogmas, calls upon you to prove your 
Church or your creed by argument, that is, by logical appeals to 
undeniable axioms, and pronounces you a bigot, and something 
worse, the moment you give up demonstration, and rest on your 
self-evident maxims. If he suspects that you are so well satisfied 
with your faith as not to wish it proved, or that your prevailing- 
proof is merely an excessive love and reverence begot by contem¬ 
plation and by active obedience, he excludes you at once from 
the empire of reason. Yet what can be less rational, what less 
communicable, what less commensurable in the barter and ex¬ 
change of minds, than “great ideas?” The man who has once 
thoroughly imbibed a few of these misty indefinitudes, is proof 
against all the powers of reason and persuasion. He may be not 
only brayed in a mortar, but after that burnt in a crucible; and 
this- folly will not depart out of him. Let him once conceive 
some such idea as that he knows a certain greatness in human 
nature which men have not yet dreamed of; that he has the secret 
of this world’s regeneration ; that an equation may be found to 
rectify all this world’s irregularities, and that he possesses a clue 
to it; that he is himself something great, and that all mankind has 
been somehow or other fundamentally mistaken,—the “ great 
idea” becomes his meat and drink, the companion of his retire¬ 
ment, the Mentor of his converse, the prompter of his public life, 
the staff of his weariness, the consolation of his miseries. The less 
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he can coiniminicate it, the more he embraces and hugs it to bis 
bosom. Never dreaming that others also have their mental imps 
and familiars as well as lie, he despises all the world, because, 
while he feels that he has within himself a Something eat,” 
be it an opinion or a reality, which lives and throbs and grows 
and developes, and seems always tending to a maturity, he sees 
all the time only the outsides, the faces, the deeds, and the words 
of others. So he concludes others to be only outsides, and mere 
machines. So entirely possessed is he with his own hobby, that 
he cannot sympathize with other minds so far as to realize that they 
have hobbies also, as loved and cherished as his own. 

There is, nevertheless, a praiseworthy honesty in Dr. Channing’s 
confession of his soul’s idol. One may not think his idea of 
greatness quite so natural or so captivating a moral creation as the 
xcth'intuyublsL of Greek heroism, whose very mention thrilled 
through the hearts of cities, and made them dare to encounter a 
world of foes. Yet it is unusual honesty and candour that one 
who so intensely hates the Church should quietly put himself on 
a level with the Churchman as far as argument is concerned. 
The more subtle enemy entrenches himself within his triple circle 
of sophistries, and trusts to escape in the confusion, even if his 
citadel should be stormed. But Dr. Channing has fairly antici¬ 
pated the gravamen of our charge against him. It was obvious 
for us to remark, “ All your system is only a sort of worldly 
counterfeit of the Church, which is the ‘ great idea/ the true 
direction of progress, the regeneration of mankind.” But Dr. 
Channing sa\s at once, “ The Church, I grant, is a great idea, 
but I flatter myself that mine is a greater. You Churchmen 
cannot prove yonr system to me, therefore I am not bound to 
prove mine to you. It is a question of taste, and l conceive that 
my taste is higher and more spiritual than yours.” This comes 
out incidentally in the following passage. Dr. Channing has just 
been expatiating on the wonderful flexibleness of Catholicism 
(not distinguishing it from Romanism) and its “ most skiltul 
adaptation of itself to the different tastes, passions, and wants o! 
men.” We have not space for his remarks on that subject, but 
must observe by the wav that they remind us so forcibly ol some 
declamations on this topic in certain recent English publications 
against Popery, that we cannot persuade ourselves there has not 
been borrowing somewhere. For our own pai t we should have 
thought the most unscrupulous of the Exeter Hall genus would 
have felt themselves a little pulled back, if lltcw found thc\ bad been 
inadvertently running for half an hour in the \cr\ track of an avowed 
Socinian. Such Coincidences should make men remember, that 
iso. Lvi'k— JAN. 1841. r 
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even when they are most sure their general meaning is good and 
sound there may still be need to discriminate, and guard against 
a chance admixture of error. After doing full justice to this 
topic Dr. Channing thus proceeds:— 

“ And here I cannot but observe, that Episcopacy renders good service 
to the Protestant cause. Without being thoroughly Protestant, it is 
especially efficient against Catholicism: and this good work it does by 
its very proximity to Rome. From the wide diffusion and long continu¬ 
ance of Catholicism, we may he sure that it embodies some great idea, 
and answers some want, which is early and powerfully developed in the 
progress of civilization. There is of consequence a tendency.to Catho¬ 
licism in society, though more and more restrained by higher tendencies. 
Happily, Episcopacy is built on the same great idea, but expresses it in 
a more limited and rational form. It is Catholicism improved, or mother 
church with a lower mitre, and a less royal air; and by meeting the 
want which carries men to the Romish Church, stops numbers on their 
way to it. Hence, Catholicism hates Episcopacy more than any other 
form of dissent. * * * * 

“ Do you ask me, how I think Catholicism may be most successfully 
opposed? I know but one way. Spread just, natural, ennobling views 
ot religion. Lift men above Catholicism, by showing them the great 
spiritual purpose of Christianity .”—On Catholicism, p. 220. 

The passages we have already quoted remind us of one of Dr. 
Channing’s “ great ideas,” if not the greatest; and that is, the 
idea of progress. Progressiveness, our readers are well aware, is 
the great stalking horse of Socinianisin. When a niau has once 
clenched some adventurous theory with the pompous announce¬ 
ment that “ Christianity is a progressive system,” you may form 
a pretty fair guess whither he is going, if not where he is already. 
That the Church of Christ is progressive in a certain sense we 
are free to admit, viz. in its being called, in its being built up, in 
its being led to all truth, in its being fitly compacted together, in 
its being gradually pruned of its dead branches, and gathered into 
one fold, and so forth; but this is the very contrary of the pro¬ 
gressiveness of the modern cant, which compared with Scripture 
will be found to be rather a retrogression. It is rather a dissolu¬ 
tion, an unteaching, a scattering from one fold, a dismission from 
one doctrine, a mere pretended gathering of things that cannot 
assimilate and grow into one. So far from being a zeal for 
truth, “ progressiveness” is anxious for nothing so much as to 
see truth changed and modified. It is for taking truth captive, 
and dragging her against her will in the modern march of 
mind, tied with her hands behind her to the world’s triumphal 
car. 

“ Man,” says Dr. Channing in some remarks on the Sabbath 
(107), is a progressive religion.” This most preguant thesis 
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he elsewhere thus expands in a passage which would make a 
suitable motto to Mr. Taylor’s Ancient Christianity. After 
stating as an “ indisputable fact” that the Apostles and the Primi¬ 
tive Church allowed polygamy, he proceeds :— 

" We cannot leave this topic without adding that not only Milton’s 
error on polygamy, but many other noxious mistakes, have resulted from 
measuring Christianity by the condition of the primitive Church, as if 
that were the standard of faith and practice, as if every thing allowed 
then were wise and good, as if the religion were then unfolded in all 
its power and extent. The truth is, that Christianity was then in its 
infancy. The Apostles communicated its great truths to the rude minds 
of Jews and Heathens ; but the primitive Church did not, and could not, 
understand all that was involved in those principles, all the applications 
of which they are susceptible, all the influences they were to exert on 
the human mind, all the combinations they were to form with the new 
truths which time was to unfold, all the new lights in which they were to 
be placed, all the adaptations to human nature and to more advanced 
states of society, which they were progressively to manifest. In the first 
age, the religion was administered with a wise and merciful conformity 
to the capacities of its recipients. With the progress of intelligence, 
and the development of the moral faculties, Christianity is freeing itself, 
and it ought to be freed, from the local, temporary, and accidental asso¬ 
ciations of its childhood. Its great principles are coming forth more dis¬ 
tinctly and brightly, and condemning abuses and errors which have passed 
current for ages. This great truth, for such we deem it, that Christianity 
is a growing light, and that it must be more or less expounded by every 
age for itself, was not sufficiently apprehended by Milton j nor is it now 
understood as it will be. For want of apprehending it, Christianity is 
administered now too much as it was in ages when nothing of our lite¬ 
rature, philosophy, and spirit of improvement existed ; and consequently 
it does not, we fear, exert that entire and supreme sway over strong and 
cultivated minds, which is its due, and which it must one day obtain.”— 
On the Character and Writings of Milton, p. 19. 

It is important to remember what “ progress” may mean, and 
what it does mean in some men’s mouths. The stream of the 
world runs so strong against positive truth, that unless it be 
securely anchored “ within the veil,” it must break loose from its 
moorings, and “ progress” we know not where. Nobody, not the 
most progressive people, not those who most pretend to know the 
marches and countermarches of the mind, and all the geography 
of the intellectual world, can or do pretend to tell us where our 
progress is to end. Listen to our author again. He cannot be 
said even to promise fair, for what a dreary prospect it is that he 
opens. He does not say “ Follow me and l will place vou in a 
land of light;” but, “ Enter that dark passage and go on descend¬ 
ing, for it is impossible to say how far and how deep it will take 
you and where it will end.” 

p 2 
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“ If, as we believe, progress be the supreme law of the soul and the 
very aim of its creation, then no wrong can be inflicted on it so grievous, 
as to bind it down everlastingly to a fixed unvarying creed, especially if 
this creed was framed in an age of darkness, crime, and political and re¬ 
ligious strife. This tyranny is pre-eminently treason against human 
nature. If growth be the supreme law and purpose of the mind, then 
the very truth which was suited to one age, may, if made the limit of 
future ones, become a positive evil-, just as the garment in which child¬ 
hood sports with ease and joy, would irritate and deform the enlarging 
frame, &c .”—On the Character and Writings of Fenelon, p. 59. 

This is cold comfort for those of Dr. Channing’s own fol¬ 
lowers, if any there be, who in the search of truth look to the 
future as well as the present, and wish to attain to that which is 
true not only just now, and to this or that person, but always 
and to the whole universe. “ The day will come,” the Doctor 
seems to say, “ when what I am saying to you, though now 
vastly truer than creeds and the Bible itself, will be as false, 
stale and stupid as they are.” In another place progress is still 
more clearly explained to be, not from one doctrine, one mode of 
stating the truth or interpreting Scripture to another, but from 
doctrine ever so modestly and diffidently held to no doctrine ; 
from some definite view or other to none at all. It occurs in 
the tribute to the memory of Dr. Noah Worcester, who from 
being a Calvinist came to reject as impossible the doctrine of the 
Trinity; and after diligent examination of the Scriptures arrived 
at the conclusion, “ that the Supreme Being was one person, 
even the Father, and that Jesus Christ was not the Supreme 
Being, but his Son in a strict and peculiar sense.” 

“This idea of the peculiar and natural sonsbip of Christ,” Dr. 
Channing continues, “by which he meant that Jesus was derived from 
the very substance of the Father, had taken a strong hold on his mind, 
and he insisted on it with as much confidence as was consistent with his 
deep sense of fallibility. But, as might be expected, in so wise and spiri¬ 
tual a man, it faded more and more from his mind in proportion as he 
became acquainted with, and assimilated to, the true glory of his Master. 
In one of his unpublished manuscripts he gives an account of his change; 
of view in this particular, and without disclaiming expressly the doc-, 
trine which had formerly seemed so precious, he informs us that it had 
lost its importance in his sight. The moral spiritual dignity of Chris¬ 
tianity has risen in his mind in such splendour as to dim his old idea of 
‘ natural sonsbip.’ ” * * The manuscript to which I refer was ' 

written after his seventieth year, and is very illustrative of his character. 1 

It shows how strongly he felt that progress w r as 
the law and end of his being, and how he continued to make progress 
to the last hour.”—p.557. 

In our last Number u'e noticed the fact of a numerous and 
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increasing class in our large towns who, though they exhibit 
some sort of religion, yet, under Dr. Channing’s “ law of pro¬ 
gress,” make a principle of renouncing connection with any 
creed or community whatever, as being all, for the present at 
least, too mixed with the world or inveterate error; or if they do 
condescend to any communion, profess to do so only for the 
sake of present convenience. We referred to Milton as a type 
of the class. We are not therefore surprised to find Dr. Chan- 
ning noticing a similar practice on his side of the Atlantic, and 
reminded of it in the course of his review of Milton’s writings 
and character: 

“ We have called Milton an Anti-Trinitarian. But we have no desire 
to identify him with any sect. His mind was too independent and 
universal to narrow itself to human creeds and parties. He is supposed 
to have separated himself in his last years from all the denominations 
around him ; and were he now living we are not sure that lie would 
find one to which he would be strongly attached. He would probably 
stand first among that class of Christians more numerous than is sup¬ 
posed, and, we hope, increasing, who are too jealous of the rights of the 
mind, and too dissatisfied with the clashing systems of the age, to attach 
themselves closely to any party : in whom the present improved state of 
theology has created a consciousness of defect, rather than the triumph 
of acquisition, who, however partial to their own creed, cannot per¬ 
suade themselves that it is the ultimate attainment of the human mind, 
and that distant ages will repeat its articles as reverently as the 
Catholics do the decrees of Trent; who contend earnestly for free 
inquiry, not because all who inquire will think as they do, but because 
some at least may be expected to outstrip them, and to be guides to higher 
truth. With this nameless and spreading class we have strong sympa¬ 
thies. We want new light, and care not whence it comes ; we want 
reformers worthy of the name ; and we should rejoice in such a mani¬ 
festation of Christianity as would throw all previous systems into obscurity.” 

—P- J 7. ' 

In accordance with this system of progression, Christianity, by 
which is meant of course that semblance of it which is now 
most progressing, is represented as having been hitherto, as it 
xvere, an insignificant useless thing—a miserable failure—a slen¬ 
der stream running scarcely discernible through the vast and 
dreary flats of history, but noiv promising at last to expand and 
strengthen into the adorner and fertilizer of the whole world. 
“ Christianity,” we are told, “ has as yet but begun its work of 
reformation.” .... “As yet it has done little compared 
with what it is to do in establishing the true bond of union be¬ 
tween man ami man. The old bonds of society still continue in 
a great degree. They are instinct, interest, iorce. The true tie, 
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which is mutual respect, calling forth mutual, growing, never- 
failing acts of love, is as yet little known. A new revelation, if 
I may so speak, remains to he made.” . ... “ The soul is to 

be regarded with a religious reverence hitherto unfelt .”—“ I see 
in it (the Mechanic Apprentices’ Library Association) a proof of 
a social revolution, to which no bounds can be set, from which 
too much cannot be hoped. I see in it a repeal of the sentence 
of degradation passed by ages on the mass of mankind. I see 
in it the dawn of a new era, when it will be understood that the first 
object of society is to supply incitements and means of progress to 
all its members. I see in it the sign of the approaching triumph 
of men’s spiritual over their outward and material interests.” 
Passages of this sort open upon us at every turn of the leaf, so 
that we are forced to shut the book lest we should copy it out¬ 
right. Now' all this sort of talk may seem very intelligible in the 
mouth of an Unitarian, and it may seem a very superfluous pre¬ 
caution to say, “This is Unitarianism—beware of it.” To be 
sure, if none except full-fledged Unitarians talked in this way* 
there would perhaps be no need to be wary against it. But this I 
mark or difference is not peculiar to Dr. Channing, and those 
who go as far as he does. The footsteps which we are observing 
and measuring in their writings happen to be distinctly visible in- 
main'other less suspected, shall we say,or less convicted, quarters? 1 
These footsteps, wherever found, all tend one w'ay. They may be 
traced in continuous line from the first and faintest disregard of 
sacramental power and grace, to the position of Dr. Channing 
himself, who glories in the hope that they do not end where he is, 
but tend further to some unknown abyss of denial or hypothesis. , 
Children are often deterred from ways of rudeness and self-will 
by witnessing the excess of them in others—even their elders 
sometimes feel their unguarded slips of levity and profaneness 
rebuked by seeing how much more unscrupulously and success¬ 
fully the thing is done by men they abhor. May we venture to 
express a hope that some of our communion and creed may learn 
to reconsider their contempt of the Visible Church by observing 
what company they are in: Dr. Channing does the thing far 
better and more consistently than they can hope to do, standing 
where they now' are. He takes up their song, and with his full 
diapason soon overpowers their feeble treble. Legends of dia¬ 
blerie tell us of drunken desperates, who in their wild mirth were 
suddenly struck dumb by hearing preternatural echoes and re- Li 
spouses ; or by seeing more in their number than they knew' of. 
Will not the churchman pause when he sees how quickly heresy i 
and unbelief can join in the proud contemptuous strain, and what 1 
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harmonious variations they can evolve upon it? Heresy cannot, 
for the life of it, learn the secret language of Faith ; but it has 
most quickly caught and mastered and improved upon the dialect 
of Protestantism. 

The system of progressive doctrine naturally leads us to that 
Millenium, for such it may be called, with which it is to be 
crowned. On the question of the Millenium, it is not necessary 
here to speak; but it has appeared to us that in the shape in 
which the doctrine is now generally received, it is used as a key 
to unlock certain prophecies and other portions of the Divine 
economy, by those who are unwilling to admit the true key to 
them, viz. the doctrine of the Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
We have not yet lighted on a single passage where Dr. Channing 
appeals to prophecy for his Millenium. He founds it rather on 
:he providential than the scriptural anticipations of the Church. 
As those persons, we believe, warp Scripture from its object, the 
Church, to their scheme of the Millenium, so does the Unitarian 
pervert reason and history. Indeed it is wonderful to observe how 
ay the force of his own argument, by the use of his eyes, by the 
latural swing and momentum of his hopes and forebodings, he is 
driven towards the fold of the Church and only starts aside when 
it its very threshold. Some fatal obstinacy, some overweening 
arejudice, some most hollow fallacy, seems to close the entrance. 
So true is it, to quote the common proverb, that “ You may bring 
i horse to the water, but cannot make him drink.” He sees a 
rvorld full of mighty powers, generous desires, heroic impulses, 
tree of numbers, strength of union, cogency of example;—lie 
fees all the material of benevolence,—he sees natures capable of 
)eing won, or trained, or overawed, or constrained, to the service 
)f virtue—he sees all the paits of a good and happy world, and 
le misses the whole. That all the parts have not conspired and 
iiade a perfect whole he admits as a fact ; nav, rather he pro¬ 
claims as his own discovery, and as the great argument for his 
lystem. He will not admit it to be proof of the innate imperfec- 
|ion of the woild and absolute corruption of human nature ; he 
krill not admit it as an argument against the mass, the multitude; 
put he argues from it against the Church, against Christianity as 
heretofore held and administered, and especially against those who 
have been distinguished in ages past for their attempts to convert 
nan to truth and goodness. He w ill not admit that the material is 
pad, and therefore capable of only mixed results; but he con- 
dudes from the mixture in the results, that no teacher, preacher, 
>r reformer has hitherto gone the right way to work. His dogma, 
which cleaves to him and defiles him like pitch, that human na- 
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rising from the dust ; and this faith is my only motive to what I 
now offer.” 

This hope of social progress, and of actually reversing the im- 
mutableness of the moral laws which appear hitherto to have con- 
troled all human affairs, Dr. Channing founds, amongst other 
grounds, on the “ stupendous revolution” which “ the application 
of science to art is accomplishing,” on “ the condition of the la¬ 
bourer having in many places been greatly improved, and his intel¬ 
lectual aids increased;” on “abuses once thought essential to 
society, and which seemed entwined to all its fibres, having been 
removed”—p. 282; and on the stimulus to thought and intellect 
arising from the progress of free institutions, “ For,” he says, 
“ the mind, like the body, depends on the climate it lives in, on 
the air it breathes; and the air of freedom is bracing, exhila¬ 
rating, expanding to a degree not dreamt of under a despotism.”— 
p. 287. All this is very true, yet it makes but a poor foundation 
for a natural Millenium. For, as Dr. Channing immediately 
afterwards observes, “ The stimulus of liberty, however, avails 
little, except where the mind has been learned to think for the 
acquisition of truth ; the unthinking and passionate are hurried 
by it into ruinous excess :” And a few words further, “Christianity 
is the only effectual remedy for the fearful evils of modern civiliza¬ 
tion ; a system which teaches its members to grasp at everything, 
and to rise above every body, as the great aims of life.” “ One 
thing is plain,” he says elsewhere (p.289), “that our present civili¬ 
zation contains strong tendencies to the intellectual and moral 
depression of a large portion of the community.” And again, 
“ The present civilization of the Christian world presents much 
to awaken doubt and apprehension. It stands in direct hostility 
to the great ideas of Christianity. It is selfish, mercenarv, sen¬ 
sual. Such a civilization cannot, must not, endure for ever. How 
it is to be supplanted I know not. I hope, however, that it is 
not doomed, like the old Roman civilization, to be quenched in 
blood. I trust that the works of ages are not to be laid low by 
violence, rapine, and the all-devouring sword.” 

We sair! a page or two back, that Dr. Channing discerns the 
disjointed elements of something great in this world, but cannot 
perfectly frame the puzzle. IJ is solution is a final triumph of virtue 
naturally growing out of the existing state or rather progress of 
human affairs. Yet every page he admits, and piteously bewails, 
that the progress is continually checked. That is, to pursue .the 
metaphor, he has put the puzzle together tolerably, but somehow 
or other one or two pieces are left out which he cannot find place 
for. There he sits,vacillating between the plausibility and tolerable 
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completeness of the scheme before him, and a certain secret con¬ 
sciousness that there ought to be no real imperfection, nothing 
left out. We will add, that no writer ever testified more strongly “ 
to the need of a Church. We might search in vain for an English 
Unitarian allowing such Church-like ideas to escape from his lips 
or his pen. Dr. Channing, not being in any present fear of the 
outward reality, can afford not to suppress and check the instinc¬ 
tive testimony of his feelings. 

Surely it is of the Church, though perhaps also of Babel, that 
his soul is unconsciously dreaming, when he says, “The good 
should form a holy conspiracy against evil; should assail it by sepa¬ 
rate and joint exertions ; should approach it, study it, weep and 
pray over it, and throw all their souls into efforts for its removal.” 

“ Moral and spiritual improvement ” he declares to be one of 
the chief of the “ purposes of government.”—(452.) He laments i 
deeply that existing laws are not elastic and searching enough to 
follow up all the shapes of moral offence—that illegality rather 
than guilt suffers. “ The wisdom of legislation,” he says (454), 

“ is especially seen in engrafting laws on conscience a propo¬ 
sition not much in accordance, it seems to us, with the fashion¬ 
able theory of penal legislation. He most unhesitatingly calls on 
his fellow citizens (though of course he might as well call on the 
rocks and mountains) to sacrifice every earthly thing, wealth, 
trade, commerce, foreign communications, splendour, comforts, 
ease, and all the means and ends of civilization, if they shall seem 
to interfere, as he says they do awfully, with the spiritual interests 
of the people.—(289.) He sarcastically observes of the countless 
societies that plague his country, that they “ penetrate everywhere 
except through the poor-house.”—(96.) He throws down public 
opinion, the idol of the English liberal: “ Opinion no longer 
affords that steady guidance which in former times supplied the 
place of private judgment and individual principle.” He lays 
down as a sacred truth the reflection of which should be seen in 
the very organization of society, “The name of king has grown 1 
dim before that of apostie. To teach, whether by word or action, I 
is the highest function on earth.” L 

What but the Church can fulfil all these aspirations ? True, ft, 
they are but dubious glimpses. “ Society,” as Dr. Channing says L 
in connection with the last passage but one, “ breaking from its L 
old moorings, is tossed on a restless and ever stormy ocean.” L 
Restless and stormy indeed is the surface of those waters fL 
on which we here see glancing and breaking the image of that £ 
Church which still calmly pursues her path of glory above, though 4 
driving clouds and brooding mists may sometimes veil or obscure L 
her brightness from us below. 
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One cannot help being struck by the universality with which 
he moral quality of Soeinianism pervades every thought and sug¬ 
gestion in these pages. It exhibits itself on every subject in an 
ndisposition to admit facts, which cannot readily be squared into 
heory. Nay, rather, it perceives, it realizes no facts, no persons, 
10 things, not the merest historical truisms, not the plainest evi- 
lence of the senses, not even the existence and characters of the 
tearest friends, except only as parts of theories. It results, there¬ 
fore, in a most flagrant and absurd nnpraciicalness, an unlimited 
gnoranee of human nature, and the most ridiculous projects for 
ts improvement. Dr. Channing’s notion of human nature is a 
ihadowy something that a drunkard might dream of, but which 
he first act of the body, the first real movement of the limbs 
nust detect. The things that one hears of in nursery rhymes are 
tot more contrary to fact, more impossible, and altogether more 
sternal to humanity, than what every page before us abounds 
vith. 

If one takes the commonest form or species of fact that one 
hinks of, viz. a particular statement respecting certain persons 
ind things, it is wonderful how few, how next to none, there are 
n this immense mass of disquisition, on every variety of subject, 
mman and divine, filling 559 large and very closely printed 
»ages. A few proper names, indeed, are studded here and there, 
is there are ships on the ocean. If any soundmin led person, 
iroof against the infection of theorizing, wishes to increase his 
elish for facts, for pieces of positive information, let him read 
Dr. Channing, for after a few pages his heart will begin to yearn 
fter facts. “ Oh monstrous,” he will exclaim, “but oue lialf- 
lenny worth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack!” One 
nost striking display of this deficiency is the almost utter ab- 
ence of quotations from Scripture, which are pre-eminentlv the 
acts of a religious writer. Dr. Channing never shrinks from 
he most serious subjects, but even in his sermons you hardly 
ind a text, or so much as the faintest allusion to sacred history, 
t is said of a certain writer, that if the Bible were lost it could 
ie recovered from his works. We wonder what infinitesimal frag- 
oent could be picked, like a few grains of gold dust from the 
nud of a vast river, out of the book before ns. But in tiuth this 
vriter cannot handle facts ; he cannot take them in; his stomach 
las no solvent for them; his nature cannot assimilate them; he 
lives on jellies and revolts from solid food. The effect is that 
jhese fifty discourses are fifty deserts of dry generalities, each 
tfty parasangs Ion". Those portions which are applicable to 
lertain particular times and places, might be condensed into ten 
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pages. The rest would suit the moon as well as this sublunary 
sphere. It is a book of arithmetic, full of ingenious calculations, 
but only just a few facts about weights, measures, exchange, and 
so forth, barely enough to work the rules with. 

We cannot help dwelling a little on this characteristic of the 
writer, because to our minds it is very significant. There is an 
utter want of personality or personal interest in Dr. Channing’s 
mode of stating his views and describing things. One cannot 
“ see the man,” at least for our part we can only have some rather 
ugly suspicions. He does not write as a man, as a friend, as a 
brother, as a father, as a companion, as a Christian minister, or in 
any definite human capacity. He writes as an abstract declaimer. 
He philanthropises by steam. He gives out his universal love as 1 
the revolution of the glass cylinder generates the electric fluid. 
He is a mere machine for essays: you pull out the march of mind 
peg, or the progress peg, or the old abuses peg, and as long as 
you choose to turn the crank, you may have an unfailing con¬ 
tinuity of lucubration, with a very respectable average of meaning 
and a good deal of briskness. In about half an hour you begin 
to reflect that you have gained nothing tangible except an aching 
arm, and a littie giddiness in the head. Though it is all about 
man, yet man is not in it. Dr. Channing never stands confessed ; 
he does not even loom through the mist of his speculations. Nor 
does he raise up others to the mind’s eye more than himself. 
Most writers do this in some way. Either they are naturally 
disposed to narrative and anecdote, and so are full of names that 
the reader’s mind can vivify; or they are attached to some com¬ 
munity or party, or refer to their favourite writers; or are poetical, 
or satirical, and therefore revel in circumstances. Look to John¬ 
son. He wrote as a philosopher, but he could not for a moment 
divest himself of humanity, and scarcely penned five lines without 
his very words being steeped, so to say, in the sweet and bitter 
fountain of human recollections. If he is treating particular 
persons or affairs, he often indeed rises into generalities, but yet 
they hang like graceful drapery about his subject; and from the 
highest generalities he is always ready to descend to practical and 
picturesque illustrations. Ponderous and artificial though his 
style may be, still there is something under that style which no 
versatility of expression, no idiomatic force, no native purity could 
of themselves supply. He never ceases to revive, adorn, and 
re-combine the images that slumber in the lap of listless memory. 
Addison, indeed, laboriously aimed at life, and wrote as a man 
might speak ; whereas Johnson spoke as he wrote, and as no other 
man could either speak or write. Yet which will be to all ages 
the truest mirror of human existence ? 
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These Boston philanthropists remind one of the savage tribes 
of antiquity, who are related to have made a meal of all those 
amongst them, who were too old to be of any other service 
to the community; or of those still more savage armies that 
leave their own wounded to their tortures, or even destroy 
them. By the way, how can Dr. Channing expect that the 
future progress of civilization will remedy a great moral evil, 
which, he admits, it has itself in its earlier stage produced? 
Dr. Channing proceeds to show up his aged friend to his young 
congregation, in a good-natured condescending strain, very like 
badinage. The subject of his encomium receives small honour, 
indeed, as a man; but is most copiously discussed as illustrative 
of certain theories. His gradual changes showed, as we have 
stated above, the progress from doctrine to no doctrine in all 
<f really spiritual” Christians. His only object in life apparently 
was the establishment of peace societies, in which he is repre¬ 
sented by the writer as most honestly and amiably, but most 
ridiculously absorbed. His eulogist takes special pains that we 
shall see he has the profoundest contempt for the voluminous 
literary productions of this “ Friend of Peace.” Amongst other 
respectful notices, we are told, “ What he wrote had perhaps 
been written before; but in consequence of his limited reading, 
it was new to himself, and came to him with the freshness of 
discovery.” So much for Dr. Channing’s friendship. 

One cannot, indeed, read a dozen of the pages before us, with¬ 
out seeing that the writer is in a false position with every thing 
practical. He cannot go along with anybody in any definite work. 
All action he views externally. Somebody somewhere indulges 
in a very gratuitous speculation on what woidd be thought of our 
ways by an angel, or a native of some more obedient planet than 
ours, who should be suddenly introduced into this earth without 
any previous information of our moral condition, and ouly a few 
angelic notions of goodness and love and duty. Far be it from us 
to say there is anything angelic in our author’s style; but yet such 
an abstraction, such a nakedness from human sympathies does he 
aim at; and so does he endeavour to survey the world. 

Thus there is no existing mode of action whatever that Dr. 
Channing can acquiesce in. His antipathy to the Church as a 
known, prevalent, and authorized mode of teaching and living, 
great as it must needs be, is the least of his antipathies, because, 
perhaps, he stands least in fear of it. Flis protests against societies 
and every mode of religious agitation are far more numerous and 
energetic. 

It is the natural result of all this, that when Dr. Channing 
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does attempt to be practical, his suggestions being in defiance of 
the facts of humanity, are contemptibly and ludicrously disap¬ 
pointing. His wish and purpose is not merely to reform the 
world up to some moderately respectable standard of virtue, but 
to push on mankind some steps towards the universal prevalence 
of universal love, towards the happiness of all men, or some such 
lofty consummation. If his purpose only were to supply a little 
short-lived stimulus or encouragement as amusement he would 
succeed, as indeed any man would who condescended to the task. 
Measured by this standard, Punch and Judy, as well as the most 
frantic and blasphemous street preaching, is successful. But 
looking up to any object worthy of religion or philosophy, Dr. 
Channing cannot be a less ineffectual performer than they are. 
For what are his remedies ? Excitement, and that without ven¬ 
turing to specify the particular drugs, doses, intervals, and so forth. 
As if the physician were to leave his anxious patient with the simple 
admonition, “ You must stimulate the system, but there is so much 
nonsense in all the usual specifics for this purpose, that the only- 
advice I can give you is to warn you against them.” Or if Dr. 
Channing does put the drugs into our hands, he seldom assists us 
to more than the root, or mineral, or perhaps a dozen unprepared 
ingredients, leaving us to reduce, compound, and manipulate. 
Sometimes he merely says to the patient “ You must get well,” 
or “ I wish I could see you on your legs,” or “A little sleep 
would compose you wonderfully,” or “One solid meal would do 
you a world of good.” But all the while, as the Doctor has a 
keen eye for failures, and a head full of the evils of excess or in¬ 
adequacy in every mode of treatment, he falls into infinite incon¬ 
sistencies. His advice only amounts to “ Yes” and “ No,” 
“ Do this” and “ Don’t do this.” But one continually desiderates 
the middle course between these extremes, the reconcilement of 
position and negation. He never indeed pointedly contradicts 
himself,—there is not enough practical aim and modification in 
his writing for him to be in much peril of that,—but if one at¬ 
tempts to put him together and make him out, there results no¬ 
thing but a maze of the vaguest contrarieties;—an endless series 
of doings and undoings, backwards and forwards, marches and 
countermarches, reminding one of the kind of goodness and 
energy displayed by a well-known counterpart of the Doctor’s : 

“ Doctor Faustus was a good man. 

He whipt bis scholars now and then. 

And when he whipt them he made them dance 
Out of England into France, 

Out of France into Spain ; 

Then he whipt them back again.” 
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Yet it is the very object and profession of the moralist to find 
out the mean between these extremes. Not to say, Seek excite¬ 
ment, or Be quiet; nor to say, Retire into solitude, or Go into 
society. Nor again is it the moralist’s office merely to say there 
is a mean between these. It is of little use to say—at least we 
need no Clranning to say it—Beware on the one hand of excite¬ 
ment ; and on the other hand beware of inertia ; nor, Beware of 
loneliness, and also beware of a crowd. This is using the whip 
and the voice and not the reins : flogging your horse when he 
pulls you and your carriage into the right hand ditch, and also 
flogging him when he gets into the left. The moralist must aim 
at a definite, practicable line midway between the extremes. He 
must chart it, and describe it by its marks and bearings and dis¬ 
tances ; the danger being really in slight deflexions from the 
right path, not in great aberrations, which in moral matters 
are comparatively unfrequent, but when they do occur, are gene¬ 
rally final and irremediable: Yet there is hardly such a thing as 
a mean dreamed of in these pages; that is, there is no attempt to 
lay it down, for when a person decries excess we admit he does 
grammatically imply a mean. 

The secret of all this is to be found, first, in Dr. Channing’s utter 
unpractical ness, secondly, in his intense abhorrence of any thing 
like authority. A mean implies authority, as reins imply hands. 
A mid-course implies self-restraint, regard to precedents, submis¬ 
sion to near and continual guidance through fear of distant and 
unfrequent dangers; it implies a practical existent system found to 
answer. A mid-course is usually one which we take, not quite 
because we see it to be good, but because it is recommended to 
us by extrinsic considerations. On these accounts a mid-course 
requires a humble and believing temper. Whereas an extreme, 
a single principle, recommends itself by its own simplicity; it 
goes on by its own momentum ; it is perfectly intelligible ; it 
accounts for itself; it is self-sufficient, requiring no datum tor 
further progress except the direction it has already come. 

Thus, though our author’s words be many, yet there is nothing 
in them but the bare enunciation of principles. If you want a prac¬ 
tical direction, it is like “looking for a needle in a bottle of hay.” 
Though contrary principles may in turn receive their due, yet 
there is no reckoning : just as an honest but slovenly book-keeper 
puts down his receipts and his payments, but'never strikes a 
balance. Dr. Channing is what the Greeks called psjewpoc, like 
a man in a balloon carried now this way, now the contrary, as the 
different currents catch him ; or to use unhappily a more familiar: 
image, he “ reels to and fro and staggers like a drunken man.” 
This is the character of his teaching and argumentation. His 
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esteem at Boston, and what is more, is some hundred miles off; 
accordingly Dr. Channing proclaims, that “ a machine is of no 
use in a Kentucky pulpit.” He rejoices that “ in England the 
Established Church gives broad symptoms of awaking;” while 
at home, “ the repose of the pulpit has been disturbed.” Look 
to what page you will, you still find stimulants to thought and 
action, something “ to make one think,” or “ to make one feel 
an interest,” the great thing wanting; as if one could be sure of 
thought taking a right turn, of the thing being done by rule and 
measure, and the effects from given exciting means being always 
the same. 

Thus far, i. e. so far as Dr. Channing thinks he can ride on 
the storm, he is a very Eolus of religious and social excitement. 
But on the other hand, it is equally apparent that he would wish 
to secure himself and his little sphere from such boisterous 
influences, knowing full well that “ he that troubleth his own 
house shall inherit the wind.” In his preface to a portion of this 
volume he complains bitterly of “ one of the sorest scourges of 
his country, the revival of the spirit of intolerance and persecution., 
The commencement of those systematic efforts, which have been; 
since developed, for fastening on the community a particular creed.” 
All of which means nothing more than that Dr. Channing’s, 
opponents do exactly what he does himself in every page, and what 
every man of any religion whatever since the beginning of the 
world has also done, i. e. they assign a certain ethical character 
to certain theological opinions. Advocating his own peculiar 
creed, he remarks upon the use of the controversial stimulant, 
with unusual candour indeed, but not with satisfaction: “We 
dare not say that we are in no degree influenced by sectarian: 
feeling; for we see it raging around us, and we should be more 
than men were we wholly to escape an epidemic passion.” In¬ 
deed though our organist does make full use of his trumpet stop, 
till the whole world seems to vibrate and rattle about us, he 
judiciously lulls his own echoes every now and then with the soft 
interchange of the flute stop, or the vox humana. “ Excite 
moderately,” he whispers, or he gently intimates that the diffi¬ 
culty is to “ improve, not excite ;” which latter precept, by the 
way, receives a little light from the cognate expression, “ an im¬ 
proved Christian,” which occupies the place in the Unitarian 
vocabulary, which “ an advanced Christian” does in some other 
schools. 

The following are further specimens of Dr. Channing on the 
non-excitement topic : 

“ The charge of fanaticism (brought against the Abolitionists), 1 
have no desire to repel. But in the present age it will not do to deaf 
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harshly with the characters of fanatics. They form the mass of the 
people. Religion and politics, philanthropy and temperance, nullifi¬ 
cation and anti-masonry, the levelling spirit of the working man, and 
the spirit of speculation in the man of business, all run into fanaticism. 
This is the type of all our epidemics. A sober man who cun find ? The 
abolitionists have but caught the fever of the day. That they should 
have escaped would have been a moral miracle.”— Slavery, p. 172. 

” Another objection to their movements is, that they have sought to 
accomplish their objects by a system of agitation ; that is, a system of 
affiliated societies, gathered, and held together, and extended by pas¬ 
sionate eloquence. This in truth is the common mode by which all 
objects are now accomplished. The age of individual action is gone. 
Truth can hardly be heard unless shouted by a crowd. The weightiest 
argument for a doctrine is the number which adopts it. Accordingly, 
to gather and organize multitudes is the first care of him who would 
remove an abuse, or spread a reform. That the expedient is in some 
cases useful is not denied. But generally it is a showy, noisy mode of 
action, appealing to the passions, and driving men into exaggeration; 
and there are special reasons why such a mode should not be employed 
in regard to slavery; for slavery is so to be opposed as not to exas¬ 
perate the slave, or endanger the community in which he lives. The 
abolitionists might have formed an association, but it should have been 
an elective one (!) Men of strong moral principle, judiciousness, sobrietij, 
should have been carefully sought (by whom ?) as members. Much 
good might have been accomplished by the co-operation of such phi¬ 
lanthropists. Instead of this, the abolitionists sent forth their orators, 
some of them transported with fiery zeal, to sound an alarm against 
slavery through the land, to gather together young and old, pupils from 
schools, females hardly arrived at years of discretion, the ignorant, the 
excitcable, the impetuous, and to organize these into associations for the 
battle against oppression. They preached their doctrine to the coloured 
people, and collected them into their societies. To this mixed and 
exciteable multitude, appeals were made in the piercing tones of pas¬ 
sion ; and slaveholders were held up as monsters of cruelty and crime. 
Now to this procedure I must object as unfriendly to the spirit of 
Christianity, and as increasing, in a degree, the perils of the slave-hold¬ 
ing states.”—p. 1/3. 

“ One great principle which we should lay down as immoveably true, 
is, that if a good work cannot be carried on by the calm, sclf-cont.rolled, 
benevolent spirit of Christianity, then the time for doing it has not 
come.”—p. 174. 

There is a remarkable difference in this respect between Dr. 
Channing’s earlier and later writing; which, if our limits allowed 
us, we have the materials before us to establish and draw out. 
One of his latest performances is his address on temperance. In 
this he observes : 

“ I might name other causes in our social constitution favouring in- 
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temperance; but I must pass them, and will suggest one characteristic 
of our times which increases all the tendencies to this vice. Our times 
are distinguished by what is called a love of excitement ; in other words, 
by a love of strong stimulants. To be stimulated , excited, is the universal 
want. The calmness, sobriety, plodding industry of our forefathers has 
been succeeded by a feverish restlessness,” (only think of Dr. Channing 
turning out a laudator temporis acti !) “ The books that are read are not 
the great, standard, immortal works of genius, which require calm 
thought, and inspire deep feeling; but ephemeral works, which are run 
through with a railroad rapidity, and which give a pleasure not unlike 
that produced by intoxicating draughts. Business is become a race, and 
is hurried on by the excitement of great risks, and the hope of great pro¬ 
fits. Even religion partakes the general restlessness, in some places, 
extravagant measures, which storm the nervous system, and drive the 
more sensitive to the borders of insanity, are resorted to for its pro¬ 
motion. Everywhere people go to church to be excited rather than im¬ 
proved. This thirst for stimulants cannot be shut up in certain spheres. 
It spreads through and characterises the community. It pervades those 
classes who, unhappily, can afford themselves but one strong stimulus,— 
intoxicating liquor; and among these the spirit of the age breaks out in 
intemperance.” 

In the course of these extracts the reader will possibly have de¬ 
tected already some illustrations of that well-known rule of action, 
so simple and certain of success, in which, accordingly, care is 
taken that all children should be well instructed before their spirits 
can be broken bv the discouragements too often experienced on 
the commencement of actual endeavour. We mean that safe and 
easy receipt for catching a bird by putting salt on its tail. Per¬ 
haps Dr. Channing too early emerged from the child to the phi¬ 
losopher ever to have received this advice, or to have profited by 
it, and ascertained the result. Perhaps his ambitious and enter¬ 
prising turn of mind induced him to make the trial with greater 
perseverance than the usual race of infant mortals ; and he has not 
even yet acquiesced in failure. However that may be, we never 
yet found in any author so very many and so ingenious varieties 
of the rule under consideration. For example, in a note to The 
Abolitionists (p. 189): 

“ I cannot conceive of a greater good to a city, than the establishment 
of a newspaper by men of superior ability and moral independence, who 
should judge all parties and public measures by the standard of the Chris¬ 
tian law ; who should uncompromisingly speak the truth, and adhere to 
the Right: who should make it their steady aim to form a just and lofty 
public sentiment; and who should at the same time give to upright and 
honourable men an opportunity of making known their opinions on mat¬ 
ters of present interest, however opposed to the opinions and passions of 
the day.” 
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The remainder of the plan is, that “ the community” should 
encourage “ the most gifted and virtuous men” to edit newspapers 
“ by liberally recompensing their labour,” and allowing them to 
say what they please. Again, in his Temperance Address : 

“ To rescue men, we must act on them inwardly or outwardly. JVe 
must either give them strength within to withstand the temptations of in¬ 
temperance, or we must remove these temptations without. Both modes 
of influence are useful, but theJirst incalculably the most important. The 
great means, then, of repressing intemperance in those portions of society 
which are most exposed to it, is to communicate to them, or awaken in 
them, moral strength,” &c. 

Again, after complaining that “ Christians have made the earth 
to reek with blood, and to resound with denunciation,” he pro¬ 
poses the following easy specific for universal peace : 

“ Once let Christians of every nation be brought to espouse the cause 
of peace with one heart and one voice, and their labour will not be in 
vain in the Lord. Human affairs will rapidly assume a new and milder 
aspect. The predicted ages of peace will dawn on the world. Public 
opinion will be purified. The false lustre of the hero will grow dim. 
A nobler order of character will be admired and diffused. The kingdom 
of the world will gradually become the kingdom of God, and of his 
Christ.”—p. 307. 

Again, after a splendid declamation in honour of abstract truth, 
addressed to the working classes, with an exhortation to its pur¬ 
suit, and an elaborate review of all the counter-tendencies in 
mind, soul, and body, he concludes with showing how easily after 
all these difficulties may be entirely got over: 

“ Let the love of truth, of which I have spoken, be awakened, and 
obstacles in the way to it will whet, not discourage, the mind, and in¬ 
spire a new delight into its acquisition.”—p. 272. 

And further on : 

“ What we want is, a race of teachers acquainted with the philoso¬ 
phy of the human mind, gifted men and women, who shall respect hu¬ 
man nature in the child, and strive to touch and gently bring out his 
best powers and sympathies ; and who shall devote themselves to this as 
the great end of life.”—p. 287. 

Ll is in fact impossible to say what may be done it we once 
obtain a sufficiency of means. Easy is the road to virtue when 
we once love it above all things. Make half the world perfectly 
wise and good, and it is likely enough the rest will follow. W hat 
wonders indeed will not these magical words, “ Once let,” achieve. 
They are the very “ Open sesama” of moral euterprize. “ Once 
give me something to rest my lever upon and I will move the 
world.” Once give me a weight always falling, a pendulum 
always wagging, a wheel always revolving, a pressure always act- 
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ing yet always full, and I will construct a machine for perpetual 
motion. Are there such things as larks or cock-sparrows in the 
fields about Boston? If there are, will some good woman just 
let Dr. Channing take a pinch of salt between his fore-finger and 
thumb out of her salt-box. Then, holding the salt tight, for its 
virtues are precious, let him sally forth the first fine morning, 
without his great coat, and perhaps it woidd be advisable, in his 
shirt-sleeves, as he may possibly find it warm work. Once let 
him put just one or two of these wonder-working grains on the 
tail of any bird whatever, so that he is quite sure he puts the salt 
exactly on the tail, and that it stays there, he will find all the rest 
very easy. In return for the produce of his first day’s sport, we 
will undertake to secure for him and his heirs after him for ever, | 
notwithstanding his people’s jealousy of monopolies and heredi¬ 
tary rights, the exclusive privilege of catching birds by putting 
salt on their tails. 

The theorist betrays himself more by his estimate of ways and 
means, than by his belief of the result. The latter may be an 
article of mere faith, grounded on considerations which it is not 
to be expected that he who holds them should be always able to 
demonstrate or impart to others. Thus, if a man believed from 
certain abstract or religious reasons that the physical distinctions 
of the negro will be obliterated before the end of the world ; or 
that before that day all the ocean will be turned into one fertile 
thickly peopled continent; or that the Jews will be restored to their 
ancient land and there will re-establish the Mosaic law; we might 
consider him fanciful, crotchetty, visionary, or not very sound- 
minded ; yet we should not conclude that he was devoid of prac¬ 
tical wisdom, that is, a mere theorist. But if he not only believed 
the result, but ventured to prove its probability or its possibility 
by an exaggerated account of certain natural and moral causes, 
we should at once compare his estimate by ours, and confidently 
pronounce him a theoretical, that is, an unpractical man. Thus 
if he believed that the curse of Ham could be reversed, because 
he thought that Windsor soap sufficiently applied three times a 
day would do it in a few generations ; or that the ocean would 
become land eventually through the continual deposit at the 
mouth of livers ; or that the Jews would be restored became 
some ladies at Clapham were going to have a bazaar for the pur¬ 
pose ; we should consider that he had stept out of the sacred 
ground of incommunicable inward convictions, and had come 
within the range of our reason and experience. We should 
therefore proceed without hesitation to make free with his argu¬ 
ments, and convict him of ignorance and folly. 

Now it is part of Dr. Channing’s creed that this present world 
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will become, if not perfectly happy anil wise and good, yet infi¬ 
nitely more so than it has ever been yet. This he holds as a 
doctrine, and it is pleasant to find that he does really and zea¬ 
lously hold any doctrine at all. That in his particular case the 
doctrine is connected with his unpracticalness of judgment we 
do not doubt; but it cannot be considered a direct proof of such 
a mental infirmity. It might possibly be the tradition of his fa¬ 
thers, the fashion of his circle, the prejudice of his youth, the 
burden of his dreams night and day : just as an ancient Greek or 
Roman might have believed in the reality of the Fortunate Is¬ 
lands, the reign of Saturn, or the Trojan war. If this were the 
case we should be almost tempted to say, “ Believe this, Dr. 
Channing, but don’t try to prove it.—May you believe it all the 
more because it is humanly impossible.” 

But Dr. Channing unhappily proclaims not only his faith in 
this result, but also his judgment as to the means by which it is 
to be brought about. He gives us his own plans for effecting 
his moral Millenium. That his schemes for the amelioration of 
man, as well as those of any other projector, are based on truth, is 
not denied. No man, out of an asylum, ever was so insane as 
to expect consequences from causes which had no manner or 
degree of relation to them. But Dr. Channing’s madness is that 
he expects, for the future, transcendent, incalculable, results from 
causes, whose past and present operation is perfectly kfmtnt, 
limited and admitting of calculation. We know and can pretty 
nearly estimate, the actual, and therefore the probable, operation 
of moral as well as of physical causes. F. g. we know what can 
be done, and also what cannot be done, by wind, by the solar 
heat, by the use of water in diet, bv the use of gambouge in 
medicine, and of counter irritation in surgery. In like manner 
we know what can be done, and what cannot be done, by seclu¬ 
sion from society, by the principles of association, bv literary 
amusements, by the force of eloquence, by the feeling of respon¬ 
sibility arising from rank or oflice, or by the power of a perfect 
example. The testimony of ages agrees in assigning to these 
causes certain results ; and it assigns those results in a certain 
kind and degree. If, then, a man should expect that a hurricane 
could bare the bed of the Atlantic and leave it clear for a railway 
between the Geneva of the new world and the sister citadel of 
Unitarianism on the banks of our Mersey; or that the sun 
could, without a miracle, set the world on lire; or that water 
alone, in suflicient quantities, could, as we have known a fevered 
maniac say and try to verify, sustain life, and that for ever ; or 
that a compound of a few purgative drugs could, as we have heard 
a fellow’ of a college express his lirm belief, eradicate disease 
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anti pain, fore fend even slow decay, and secure us everlasting 
continuance in these our present bodies, we should regard the man 
with pity and perhaps apprehension. So also, we hold, that if 
any person come to the full use of his faculties should expect from 
some of the moral remedies and sanatives above mentioned that 
they can and will utterly extinguish vice, and perfect human 
nature, we may justifiably set down such a one as deficient or 
maimed in his intellect, blind to facts, as setting himself in one 
scale of the balance with all the human race in the other; as dan¬ 
gerous to himself, and only wanting the power to be dangerous to 
the world. Such a man we believe to be Dr. Channing. 

By way of trying the experiment on a base material, let 
us look to the means by which he proposes to obliterate from 
the practice and recollections of men the vice of drunkenness;— 
to make the very outward ways and means thereof an ars perdita, 
an antiquarian curiosity. The Romanists in Ireland have just 
achieved a temporary, we would fain hope a lasting triumph 
over this dragon, by these well-known ancient but equivocal 
instruments—a crusade, a revival, and, shall we add, a charm. 
But our readers will, of course, not expect to find these weapons 
in Dr. Channing’s armoury. What then are his sovereign de¬ 
vices, not to diminish, not to stay for a time, not to drive from 
the face of day into the secret haunts of vice, not to render rare 
and inobtrusive,—but utterly to annihilate, intemperance? They 
are as follows ; and as the reader peruses them, we will beg him 
to reflect how- far they are likely to thrust strong drink out of the 
market without the aid of other means and ways of which Unita- 
rianism does not dream. Equalization of ranks:—Lightening the 
toils of the labouring classes and diminishing their hours of labour: 
—" Innocent pleasures; I mean, such as excite moderately:”— 
“ Spreading the accomplishment of music:”—Dancing and grace¬ 
fulness ; (“ and why should not gracefulness be spread through the 
whole community?”)—The theatre:—Recitation—especially of 
the drama :— Physical ’vigour :—Cheerfulness : — Botany and 
the fine arts ;—besides a number of other suggestions for solving 
this question, most of which contain the inveterate practical fallacy 
of theorists, difficile per diffcilius. 

Now if these expedients were put forth with the modesty of 
old fashioned moralists; with a hint or two of the possibility of 
failure, the need of caution, and the worse than nugatory influence 
of all such secular means w ithout religious principle and religious 
practices too; with an admission that unless judiciously supplied 
and watchfully controled they might increase the evil ; nav in 
many cases, in spite of every care, will certainly do so; and with 
something like rules and precedents for their safe application, we, 
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for our part, would not quarrel with them, for there is a bottom 
of sense and truth in every one. 

We will however beg to leave Dr. Channing in the hands of an 
old English disciplinarian, and get the latter to test the Doctor’s 
plans by his own experience. We admit that lie will give the dark 
side of the question; but a moralist must take the dark side of the 
question as well as the bright into account:—at least lie who does 
not, is like a sailor who chooses to forget that there have been and 
still are such things as foul winds, hidden rocks, and shipwrecks. 
Moreover, the best results may of themselves corrupt into the 
worst. 

Dr. Channing. —Sir, I am shocked to observe so much “ vo¬ 
luntary extinction of reason,” or drunkenness, as it is called, 
going on in your country. Its causes are deeper than you 
imagine, but I think I can put you in the way of stopping it 
entirely. 

Englishman. —I always thought the causes were simple enough; 
for to say the truth, I’ve a little temptation that way myself. But 
what causes are there besides what most of us feel ? 

Dr. Channing. —Many, sir, not obnoxious to vulgar observation. 
Youth is a cause, for it is prone to convivial pleasure : so is old 
age, for it is feeble in mind and body. Idleness and much occupa¬ 
tion are both of them causes : the one leaves the mind open to 
temptation, the other exhausts its strength of resistance. Gross¬ 
ness of mind naturally wallows in sensuality; genius hurries men 
to ruin by a feverish thirst of high wrought delirious gratification. 
Men of education in general are- 

Englishman. —My dear sir, all this is no information. Perhaps 
your remedies will be- 

Dr. Channing. —Break down the barriers between high and 
low. Teach the labourer self-respect,—that he is something great, 
and therefore must not make a beast of himself. Your odious 
distinction of ranks smothers the example of the rich ami the 
ambition of the poor. 

Englishman. —There are a few of the lower orders even amongst 
us, who respect themselves, and put up to their betters : nay, there 
are clubs that meet every evening in our towns for the express 
purpose of keeping up this dignified feeling. But I never heard 
that they were particularly averse to strong drink. You’ve no 
“ bigotry of caste” in America. How do you get on ? 

Dr. Channing. —Why, sir, I confess, the Union exhibits a very 
handsome amount of tippling. It is not for the want of good ex¬ 
ample. “ There is indeed much virtue, much spirituality, in the 
prosperous class, but it is generally unseen.” “ It is the sensu¬ 
ality, the eartldiness of those who give a tone to public sentiment, 
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which is chargeable with the vast amount ot’ intemperance in the 
poor.” 

Englishman. —Well, sir, I am anxious to hear your remedy for 
all this. 

Dr. Chamiing. —Nothing can be done in the present wretched 
state of society. “ It is idle to think that while the labouring 
and poor remain the same in other respects they can be cured of 
intemperance. We must strive to elevate them as rational and 
moral beings, to unfold their highest nature.” Give them more 
time. “ It is melancholy to witness the degradation of multi¬ 
tudes to the condition of beasts of burden.” Let them leave 
their work an hour or two earlier, and allow them one day in the 
week “ for intellectual, moral, and social culture.” 

Englishman. —My good Doctor! Have you tried this experi¬ 
ment yourself? It is my sad experience that spare hours and 
days are the ruin of morality. What a scene to be sure would 
be our streets and villages if workpeople were all let loose at 
four o’clock every day, and given their wages on Saturday morning 
with the whole day at their disposal! 

Dr. Channing. —Give them a new impulse, a new power and 
means to spend their leisure as Christians. 

Englishman. —What! will you revive the hours for matins and 
evensong, and the host of saints days and holidays of our Catho¬ 
lic forefathers ? 

Dr. Chamiing. —None of that, please. “ A round of prayers 
and rites is an attempt to propitiate God by flattery and fawn¬ 
ing.” How can it “ give strength, dignity, and freedom to the 
mind?” Besides, I fear that at least in the present state of 
society, if the only alternatives are to be psalm singing and drink¬ 
ing, the latter will carry the day. Men are not cherubs. 

Englishman. —Very true ; though let me remind you that Scrip¬ 
ture seems to point out some such outlet for our cheerful tenden¬ 
cies ; “ Is any merry, let him sing psalms.” And take care that 
while you are planning how to beguile into innocence the grosser 
sort of our species, you do not swamp those in whom there is 
some hope of holiness. But what else have you to propose? 

Dr. Chamiing. —I am aware that some of my plans will appear 
to some hardly consistent with the gravity of the subject. “ We 
ought not however to respect the claims of that gravity which 
prevents a faithful exposition of what may serve and improve our 
fellow-creatures.” Supplant unlawful pleasures by innocent ones ; 
such as produce a cheerful not a boisterous mirth. “ Man was 
born to enjoy, as well as to labour.” “ You must become a 
more cheerful people.” 

Englishman. —I wish we could, with all my heart; but we can- 
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not put on cheerfulness. It is written “ A merry heart maketh a 
cheerful countenance,” but what are your plans for making a 
merry heart? 

Dr. Channing. —Why cannot we have or encourage sports and 
pastimes of the milder sort, “ such as refresh instead of exhaust¬ 
ing the system“ such as we can partake in the presence and 
society of respectable friends?”— 

Englishman. —For example ? 

Dr. Channing. —Dancing,- 

Englishman. —For the labouring classes? Do you know any 
thing of our village hops and public-house balls ? Do pray fol¬ 
low your plan into operation. Leaving off work at five o’clock 
in the dog days, and dancing in heat and dust till ten! What a 
scheme as a substitute for drinking! 

Dr. Channing. —I do not mean large promiscuous assemblages 
in any class. “ The time consumed in preparation for a ball, the 
waste of thought upon it,- 

Englishman. —I beg your pardon, but was it not your express 
object to occupy the mind? 

Dr. Channing. —Not too much. But besides dancing, I would 
take away from the rich their unjust monopoly in games of all 
kinds, iudoors or out of doors. Have a common hall, and public 
play ground. 

Englishman. —With all my heart. But I am sorry to say 
skittles, football, cricket, tennis, and even draughts and chess are 
in an English labourer’s mind inseparably connected with the idea 
of liquor. I have read of an overpopulous nation that endured 
a twenty years’ famine by substituting games every other day for 
solid food, but I know no instance of mental or bodily diversions 
being palmed upon a dry throat instead of its more usual refresh¬ 
ment. Then, sir, who is to preserve those gaities from going be¬ 
yond due bounds—from encroaching on domestic and serious 
duties ? 

Dr. Channing. —A people educated in the habit of self-respect 
will know the respective claims of recreation and duty. They 
will learn to govern themselves,—the only true government. But 
I will pass on to music. 

Englishman. —Music by all means; but unless it is much 
calumniated it is no extinguisher of thirst. I wish you could 
persuade our village choir that it is so; for they are constantly 
reminding me, especially at this season of the year, that in “ the 
culture of the organ by which th:s provision is to be enjoyed,” as 
you have somewhere expressed it, stimulating beverages are ab¬ 
solutely necessary. Is it not said of Handel himself, that he used 
to retire to his wine cellar, for its genial inspiration, when a bright 
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thought struck him ? Music, they say, is vinum d&monum, but 
it is against all experience that it should stand in stead of small 
beer to a cotton spinner, or a hedger and ditcher. I hope your 
next expedient will be rather more point blank against the temp¬ 
tation. 

Dr. Channing .—I appeal to futurity for the soundness of my 
plans. My next is the theatre. “ In its present state, I admit, 
it deserves no encouragement. It is an accumulation of im¬ 
moral influences. It has nourished intemperance and vice.” 

Englishman .—Then why propose it as a remedy against them? 

Dr. Channing .—“ I can conceive of a theatre, which would 
be the noblest of amusements, and would take high rank among 
the means of refining the taste and elevating the character of 
people.” 

Englishman .— So can I. But while you are conceiving one 
theatre, and I another, some one else will conceive and execute a 
third. Where will the mass of the people go to? and how far 
may we hope that any one of the three will supersede the use of 
strong drink? 

Dr. Channing .—“ If the present drama were to fall, a better 
might spring up in its place.” “ In the meantime, is there not 
an amusement, having an affinity with the drama, which might 
be usefully introduced among us,—I mean recitation.” “A work 
of genius, recited by a man of fine taste, enthusiasm, and powers 
of elocution, is a very pure and high gratification.” “ Shak- 
speare, worthily recited, would be better understood than on the 
stagenot to speak of “ the weariness of listening to poor per¬ 
formers.” This practice would be an immense “ addition to our 
social and domestic pleasures.” 

Englishman .—I quite agree with you, yet I see one or two dif¬ 
ficulties in the way of your plan as a panacea for intoxication. 
How many of the poor will lead Shakspeare, and how many 
readers will have the gift which your “ poor performers” have not, 
of recommending their author? Then, sir, reading and repeat¬ 
ing are unhappily very thirsty work. There is also a peculiar 
thirstiness in poetry. The father of poets drank. Nor have his 
children down to this day quarrelled with his precedent. 

Dr. Channing .—The present state of society, being founded 
on the principles of selfishness, turns the gifts of genius into the 
private channels of pride and self-indulgence. These gifts in the 
hands of men of real wisdom and virtue, would be both purified 
themselves, and be the purifiers of our species. Let the best and 
the noblest of a nation, and the ministers of Christianity them¬ 
selves, mix with all classes, at all seasons, and encourage conver¬ 
sation on literary and scientific topics. 
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Englishman .—This is coming back to talk again ; on the prin¬ 
ciple, I suppose, of “ drink like a lisli, or talk like a man.” hut 
talk, in consequence of certain peculiarities of our constitution, 
exhausts both the breath and the fluids of the body. There is a 
universal concurrence of opinion, strongly backed by the sensa¬ 
tions of the individual, that talk itself produces a demand for 
drink. Excuse my mentioning a theatre, i. e. one of the vulgar 
existent sort; but I remember being present when the unfortu¬ 
nate heroine of the piece had been taking an unusually long part 
in the conversation. A fellow in the pit, whether judging by his 
own feelings, or by the general belief on the subject, was so im¬ 
pressed with the idea of her exhaustion, that he cried out c ' Take 
a glass of sherry to that lady; she’s been talking a long time.” 
A very fair trial is made every year of the physical virtues of talk¬ 
ing in your senate and in ours. I never heard that it was found 
equivalent to drink. An eye witness told me that on one well- 
known parliamentary crisis, when the interests of virtue and hap¬ 
piness were being forwarded at a very brisk rate, the spirit which 
animated one splendid effort of eloquence, whose fame reached 
even to your side of the ocean, was supplied by somewhere about 
three quarts of mulled claret, taken at intervals during the delivery 
of the harangue. I never heard of a talking club that was not 
also a drinking one. 

Dr. Channing .—I confess that the present state of our phy¬ 
sical constitution is too often itself productive of temptation. 
‘‘ There is a puny, half-healthy, half-diseased state of the body, 
too common among us, which, by producing melancholy and 
restlessness, and by weakening the energy of the will, is a strong 
excitement to hurtful stimulants. Many a case of intemperance 
has had its origin in bodily infirmity.” Physical vigour leads to 
cheerfulness, and cheerfulness to temperance. Lei the body be 
attended to, and made more equal to its exertions. Why should 
we not have sports, races, and other trials of strength and activity, 
authorized and regulated by the stater There are abundant 
elements of health and strength in our systems, w hich only require 
to be brought out, and men will find themselves equal to vastly 
higher, and more sustained exertions both of body and mind. 

Englishman .—Excuse me, sir; 1 look on weariness and low 
spirits as part of the actual lot of fallen man, nor do 1 expect we 
shall ever see in this world any considerable abatement of these 
evils. I know that you perfectionists, finding man’s physical con¬ 
stitution rather in the way of your schemes, propose to set it 
right, as well as the state of society, and of the human soul. I 
see no prospect of bringing men more in subjection to the pre¬ 
cepts of the Gospel by invigorating their frames, making their 
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blood flow warmer and quicker, exhilarating their spirits, and 
giving them a greater consciousness of their powers, and a 
greater delight in the present world. I know that people of your 
school, or advancing towards it, are much given that way ; that 
callisthenics, gymnastics, self-defence, and all kinds of bodily ex¬ 
ercises are in high favour in certain quarters, where, a few years 
ago, and perhaps still now', people shuddered at the mention of 
a dance and turned pale at the idea of walking out on a Sunday 
afternoon. Extraordinary health and strength are not found here 
conducive to self-denial; nor are our village Milos remarkable 
for their temperance. How is it with you ? 

Dr. Channing. —I admit no argument drawn from the existing 
state of things. The world has been misgoverned and neglected 
for ages. The true principles of Christianity are only just now 
beginning to be known and acted upon. 

Englishman. —But, Sir, you live in the midst of a new world. 
You see the dawning of anew era, a more enlightened and doubt¬ 
less also a more healthy generation. Have your schools disco¬ 
vered how to make men vigorous and self-denying ? If I am not 
mistaken, one of the largest and best endowed colleges in the 
Union is in the hands of your particular friends. 

Dr.Channing. —I admit “ that as large a proportion ot intem¬ 
perate men can be found among those who have gone through 
our colleges, as among an equal number of men who have not 
enjoyed the same culture.”—“ The ranks of intemperance are 
recruited from that class which forms the chief hope of society.” 

Englishman. —This is small comfort to us. What has been 
actually done in the way of reformation ? 

Dr. Channing. —We are founding picture galleries, botanical 
gardens, museums, and other institutions, “ where the gifted of 
all classes”- 

Englishman. —Pardon mv impatience. Have they ceased to 

drink ? 

Dr. Channing. —Not yet; nor is it to be expected while so¬ 
ciety remains as it is. “ There is no tendency in our present 
institutions and habits to bring relief. On the contrary, rich and 
poor seem to be more and more oppressed with incessant toils, 
exhausting forethought, anxious struggles and feverish competi¬ 
tions.” 

Englishman. —You have the lazes in your own hands; what are 
you doing in the way of legislation ? 

Dr. Channing. —“ Equal laws and civil liberty have no power 
to remove the shocking contrast of condition which all civilized 
communities present. We do not find that civilization has light¬ 
ened men’s toils ; as yet it has increased them ; and in this eftcct 
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I see the sign of a deep defect in what we call the progress of 
society.” 

Englishman. —Well, sir; excuse my asking once more, what 
is to be dune ? 

Dr. Channing. —We want better teachers; and more teachers 
for all classes of society, for rich and poor, for children and adults. 
We want that the resources of the community should be directed to 
the procuring of better instructors as its highest concern.” “ Some 
of us indeed can dispense with all teachers, save the silent book. 
But to the great majority, the voice of living teachers is an indis¬ 
pensable means of cultivation.” “ Men of superior gifts and 
benevolent intentions should devote themselves to this work.” 
“ One gifted man, with his heart in the work, who should live 
among the uneducated”— 

Englishman. —Very well, sir; I will not trouble you further. 
You appear to admit that your new expedients will be quite in¬ 
operative, and even dangerous, without the use of old esta¬ 
blished means, viz. well-chosen authorized teachers, personal in¬ 
fluence, and private example. I thank you for some of the prin¬ 
ciples you have propounded, and will suggest one or two in 
return. As you seem to be fully aware that men are not seraphs, 
to be always singing hymns, or saints, to be always praying, allow 
me to add, that they are not children, to rest content with toys 
and games; they are not school girls, to satisfy their mental 
cravings with dancing ; they are not angels, without hunger and 
thirst ; they are not cherubs, to be absorbed in contemplating the 
wonders of creation and the attributes of Deity ; they are not 
glorified spirits, to be released from the thorns and thistles of this 
blighted world, from eating their bread in sorrow and by the su'eat 
of their brow: and, take the sure word both of Scripture and of 
human experience for it, the more they forget this last awful fact, 
the more they fancy they have overcome it, or evaded it, or out¬ 
lived it, the greater mercy will it be if they are recalled to it by 
the pains, and burdens, and temptations, by the dull monotony, 
and hollow deceitfulness, and stubborn difficulties of their present 
being. 
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Archdeacon Lyall’s “ Propcedia Prophetica” (Rivingtons) is an original, 
deep and powerful argument on the grounds on which Christian evidence rests. 
We do not profess to follow him at every step, but it is most encouraging to 
find such views from one so high in the Church both in rank and name. 

Mr. Tyler’s “ Primitive Christian Worship, or the Evidence concerning the 
Invocation of Saints and Angels, and the B. M. V.” (Rivingtons) is dedicated 
to “ the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church,” and fully answers to its 
motto of “ Speaking the Truth in Love.” It is impossible to open the volume 
without meeting proofs of its brotherly tone ; and on the other hand it is a book 
of facts, —at this time the most useful book of all. It is a professed attempt to 
win over members of the Church of Rome to Anglicanism, by showing that 
their own communion is not infallible. 

Mr. Gladstone has published a second volume, on “ Church Principles con¬ 
sidered in their Results” (Murray). 

We have to thank Air. Jebb for his “ Divine Economy of the Church” 
(Duncan and Malcolm).—It is a thoughtful, perspicuous, and beautiful com¬ 
ment on the articles of “ the Holy Catholic Church” and “ the Communion of 
Saints.” 

We are not going here to enter into the question of “ Mehemet Ali, Lord 
Palmerston, Russia, and France,” by W. Cargill, Esq. (Reid), but we will 
take occasion of this pamphlet, to express our surprise at two things, for 
which, however, Mr. C. is not responsible; first, that persons should have 
thought that the success of Mehemet could in any case compromise the pro¬ 
phecies about Egypt, after the dynasty of the Ptolemies, as if each were not a 
foreign power; and next, that a correspondent, favourably introduced into a 
well-known religious publication by its editor, should have advocated the set¬ 
tlement of the Jews in Palestine and building for them their Temple. So 
Julian, it seems, is at the bottom of these pseudo-evangelical principles. 

“ Israel’s Return, or Palestine Regained,”by Joseph Elisha Freeman,(Ward) 
shows that the last statement is no mistake. He quotes Mr. Frey as “justly 
inquiring” thus—“ And now dear reader, why should it be thought strange 
that my dear people, who have for nearly 1800 years most conscientiously 
observed all the religious rites which God gave to our fathers, . . . would, 
when they are brought back by the wonderful goodness of God to the land 
which God gave to our fathers, build again a temple for the worship of God, 
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erect an altar unto the Lord, and offer up their sacrifices, and observe all other 
ceremonies which they observed before their dispersion by the Romans?— 
p. 227. Yet in his preface the author says, “ So far as concerns the general out¬ 
line of his subject,” in which the point in question surely ought to be included, 
‘the author feels unbounded confidence (sic), and were he, from a feeling of false, 
humility, to speak in language less strong, he would be affecting doubt, 
diffidence, and uncertainty, where (whether right or wrong) he is not in the 
slightest degree (sic) conscious of possessing them.” 

Verydifferent is the unaffected and temperate tone, and the perspicuous method 
in which is conducted “An Inquiry respecting the Destiny of the Ten Tribes, 
by a Layman,” (Rivingtons) though we do not concur in the conclusion, which 
is, that the present population of Europe is descended from the ten tribes. 

Mr. Atkinson’s “ Principles of Political Economy” (Whittaker) are devoted 
to the excellent object of showing that the only real mode of relieving the phy¬ 
sical wants of the productive classes, is by subjecting their exertions to a moral 
law;—that love, not self-interest, is the true social bond, and that labour is 
efficient according as it is directed by justice. lie attempts to treat this prac¬ 
tically. We are rejoiced to see such symptoms of an improved philosophy in 
the important department of science which Mr. Atkinson has undertaken. 

Mr. Bowden has begun a new line of history in his “ Life of Gregory the 
Seventh,” 2 vols. (Rivingtons), unless the recent Becket Letters may be 
said to have anticipated him. It is very learned, and, if possible, still more 
interesting. The history is quite dramatic, and reads like a romance. 

Count Valerian Krasinski’s “ Historical Sketch of the Reformation in Po¬ 
land’’ (Murray) is written with remarkable ease and idiomatic propriety for a 
foreigner, and in a temperate and amiable tone. Much information will be 
derived from it on its subject, but of course we cannot be expected to approve 
the views of a continental Protestant. 

Mr. Lathbury in his “ Guy Fawkes” (Parker, London) gives a sketch of the 
two events commemorated in the 5th of November service, and endeavours to 
prove that rebellion on religious grounds against the sovereign is wrong in 
Papists and right in Protestants. 

Dr. Biber’s “Standard of Catholicity” (J. W. Parker) contains much thought 
and some great truths. We have taken some pains not to misunderstand him, 
and we are sure he cannot hold what yet he seems to us to say, viz. that there is 
no Christianity without union with the visible Church, and no heterodoxy in 
those who sincerely seek divine communion in it. Hence, that orthodoxy is 
neither necessary for those who belong to it, nor available for those who do 
not. Ilow this holds with maintaining the Athanasian creed does not appear; 
nay, according to Dr. Biber, “ creeds or articles,” p. 194, must be incum¬ 
brances, or rather stumbling blocks and snares. Surely a member of the 
i English Church may fairly ask for a solution of these preliminary difficulties 
before he throws his mind into Dr. Biber’s reasonings. 

“ The Piotestant’s Armory” (Seeley and Burnside) is a collection of autho- 
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rities to make it certain that the Church of Rome is apostate, idolatrous, and 
anti-christian. The writers selected are Keith, Newton, Faber, Burkitt, 
Jewell, Ussher, M'Ghee, Whitby, Doddridge, &c. &c. 

As to Mr. Scott’s careful work on the “ Suppression of the Reformation in 
France,’’ (Seeley and Burnside) considering what is meant by the French Re¬ 
formation, we can only say that, unlike the author, we are well satisfied that 
it ivas suppressed. 

The three volumes of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library on “ British America” 
appear to be a useful compendium for those who want information on colonial 
affairs. The chapter on the social state of Canada gives an interesting account 
of the French habitans, and a sad contrast in the manners of the mixed mul¬ 
titude of later emigrants. Amongst much which it is painful to read, we find 
—“ Sir John Colborne expressly says, that the established clergy have not 
effected any Indian conversions.” Can this be true? 

“ Ecclesiastical Colloquies,” by L. J. Hobson, (Roake and Varty) were first 
published in 1316, and are one out of many witnesses to the continuity of 
apostolical principles among us even in the least satisfactory times. 

The“ Book of the Universal Kirke, Re-opened by a Presbyter,” (Whittaker) 
does not do itself justice in its composition. It is a book of excellent views 
(bating some unchristianisms against Rome, into which right-principled per¬ 
sons are beginning to fall, and which will be sure to have an uncomfortable 
re-action,) delivered continuously without break or table of contents. It is a 
thoughtful, practical, and convincing argument upon Church unity. 

“ The School Girl in France” (Seeley and Burnside), a caution against “ the 
Snares, Pitfalls, and innumerable Perils of a Popish School,” will find an ener¬ 
getic second in M. Thiers and the Marseillaise. There are other snares and 
pitfalls from which the volume does not secure us; for instance, that of young 
girls thinking uncertainty of their personal salvation awful and appalling, and 
triumphant assurance an ordinary privilege. 

“ The Duty of the Members of the Church of England to adhere to Her 
Doctrine and Discipline,” by Rev. F. R. Nixon (Wix), is a Visitation Ser¬ 
mon, written with much earnest feeling and sound principle. He mentions, 
as from an influential member of the Wesleyan body, that “ the Oxford Tracts 
were getting into circulation amongst the Methodist preachers, and that many 
of them were ‘ decided Oxford tract men,’ (his own expression,) and held the 
doctrine of the ‘ power of the keys’as fully as any Romish priest could do.”—p. 47. 

Mr. Beaven’s “ Calm Exposure,” in answer to the Fifth Part of “ Ancient 
Christianity” (Rivingtons), is, like his former pamphlets, written in a style 
remarkably temperate, sensible, and persuasive. It gives the authors of the 
“ Tracts for the Times” their due, but distinctly draws the line at which they 
oughttohave stopped in the development of their opinions,—what they should 
have said,—and what they should not. We anticipate that in no long time he 
will carry with him the bulk of English Churchmen. Our solitary misgiving 
about the view to which we allude is, lest it should turn out like the cry of the 
pieman, Banbury cakes, all jam and no crust.” 

The learning and excellent principles of Rev. W. Blunt’s “ Dissenters’ 
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Baptism and Church Burials” (Rivingtons) made us feel that it is wrong to 
despair of the Church, in spite of the captivity to which decisions such as Sir 
John Nicholl’s, and her own conduct before and after it, have reduced her. 

The “ Letter to the Clergy on the Bishop of Norwich’s Speech” (Riving- 
tons) is on so painful a subject, that, excellent as the letter is, we had rather 
the Church should speak before us. 

“ The Life of the late Bishop Burgess,” by J. S. Harford, Esq. (Longman 
and Co.) is written in the clear, simple, unaffected style which becomes bio¬ 
graphy, and is interesting at once from its subject and from the various letters 
and anecdotes it contains of his literary and ecclesiastical contemporaries. 

Dr. James’s “ Proper Lessons, with a short Commentary” (Rivingtons), is 
intended “ to aid the worshipper to understand their application to his own con¬ 
dition.” It will be found useful for that purpose :—the tone of doctrine is not 
so boldly and distinctly Catholic as we could desire, though it is more than 
enough so to offend ordinary Protestants. 

The grave, wise, and learned Bishop Sanderson’s “ Sermons, two volumes,” 
(Arnold) are preceded by an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. R. Montgomery, 
who accordingly “ acknowledges in all honest truth that the renovating doc¬ 
trines of the cross, the riches of that everlasting covenant of love where the 
heart of the Trinity is revealed as interested with the miracles of salvation, and 
the profound mystery of sanctification, as effected by the energizing work of 
the Spirit, occupy by no means that position in these Sermons which might be 
desired.”—p. xiv. 

Rainbow’s “ Sermon on the Death of the Countess of Pembroke” (Nichols) 
is a fair specimen of the mode of composition usual in the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Harness’s “ Four Sermons on Christian Education” (Rivingtons) are 
impressive and practical discourses introduced with a graceful dedication. 

We are obliged to Mr. Bennett for his second volume of Sermons, (Cleaver) 
which we feel sure will do good wdierever it is known. 

Mr. Slade’s “ Plain Parochial Sermons,” vol. iv. (Rivingtons) are not only 
so, but sound, affectionate, and instructive. 

Mr. Me re wether’s “ Strictures on Mr. Benson’s Sermons” (Rivingtons) are 
written in the amiable temper and with the clearness of argument, which cha¬ 
racterize his former publications. 

“ Faith, Hope, and Charity,” by Mr. P. Hall (Norman) is the substance of 
sermons preached on “ three Sabbath mornings” to the united congregations 
of the episcopal chapels in Broad Court and Long Acre during the renovation 
of the former; with a long index of the texts, quoted to prove, we presume, the 
scriptural character of the sermons. 

Ilarte’s “ Practical Sermons” (Rivingtons) are in a thoughtful and serious 
style, and show a strong sense of the difficulties which lie in the way of a con¬ 
sistent course of religion. 

“ The Cloud of Witnesses” is a series of eloquent discourses by Mr. James 
Anderson, (Rivingtons) written with the design of inviting Christians to glorify 
God by the commemoration and imitation of the saints of the Old Testament. 
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rities to make it certain that the Church of Rome is apostate, idolatrous, and 
anti-christian. The writers selected are Keith, Newton, Faber, Burkitt, 
Jewell, Ussher, M'Ghee, Whitby, Doddridge, &c. &c. 

As to Mr. Scott’s careful work on the “ Suppression of the Reformation in 
France,” (Seeley and Burnside) considering what is meant by the French Re¬ 
formation, we can only say that, unlike the author, we are well satisfied that 
it was suppressed. 

The three volumes of the Edinburgli Cabinet Library on “ British America” 
appear to be a useful compendium for those who want information on colonial 
affairs. The chapter on the social state of Canada gives an interesting account 
of the French habitans, and a sad contrast in the manners of the mixed mul¬ 
titude of later emigrants. Amongst much which it is painful to read, we find 
—“ Sir John Colborne expressly says, that the established clergy have not 
effected any Indian conversions.” Can this be true? 

“ Ecclesiastical Colloquies,” by L. J. Hobson, (Roake and Varty) were first 
published in 1316, and are one out of many witnesses to the continuity of 
apostolical principles among us even in the least satisfactory times. 

The “ Book of the Universal Kirke, Re-opened by a Presbyter,” (Whittaker) 
does not do itself justice in its composition. It is a book of excellent views 
(bating some unchristianisms against Rome, into which right-principled per¬ 
sons are beginning to fall, and which will be sure to have an uncomfortable 
re-action,) delivered continuously without break or table of contents. It is a 
thoughtful, practical, and convincing argument upon Church unity. 

“ The School Girl in France” (Seeley and Burnside), a caution against “the 
Snares, Pitfalls, and innumerable Perils of a Popish School,” will find an ener¬ 
getic second in M. Thiers and the Marseillaise. There are other snares and 
pitfalls from which the volume does not secure us ; for instance, that of young 
girls thinking uncertainty of their personal salvation awful and appalling, and 
triumphant assurance an ordinary privilege. 

“ The Duty of the Members of the Church of England to adhere to Her 
Doctrine and Discipline,” by Rev. F. R. Nixon (Wix), is a Visitation Ser¬ 
mon, written with much earnest feeling and sound principle. He mentions, 
as from an influential member of the Wesleyan body, that “ the Oxford Tracts 
were getting into circulation amongst the Methodist preachers, and that many 
of them were ‘ decided Oxford tract men,’ (his own expression,) and held the 
doctrine of the ‘ power of the keys’as fully as any Romish priest could do.”—p. 47. 

Mr. Beaven’s “ Calm Exposure,” in answer to the Fifth Part of “ Ancient 
Christianity” (Rivingtons), is, like his former pamphlets, written in a style 
remarkably temperate, sensible, and persuasive. It gives the authors of the 
“ Tracts for the Times” their due, but distinctly draws the line at which they 
ought to have stopped in the development of their opinions,—what they should | 
have said,—and what they should not. We anticipate that in no long time he 
will carry with him the bulk of English Churchmen. Our solitary misgiving I 
about the view to which we allude is, lest it should turn out like the cry of the | 
pieman, “ Banbury cakes, all jam and no crust.” 

The learning and excellent principles of Rev. W. Blunt’s “ Dissenters’ | 
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Baptism and Church Burials” (Itivingtons) made us feel that it is wrong to 
despair of the Church, in spite of the captivity to which decisions such as Sir 
John Nicholas, and her own conduct before and after it, have reduced her. 

The “ Letter to the Clergy on the Bishop of Norwich’s Speech” (Riving* 
tons) is on so painful a subject, that, excellent as the letter is, we had rather 
the Church should speak before us. 

“ The Life of the late Bishop Burgess,” by J. S. Harford, Esq. (Longman 
and Co.) is written in the clear, simple, unaffected style which becomes bio¬ 
graphy, and is interesting at once from its subject and from the various letters 
and anecdotes it contains of his literary and ecclesiastical contemporaries. 

Dr. James’s “ Proper Lessons, with a short Commentary” (Rivingtons), is 
intended “ to aid the worshipper to understand their application to his own con¬ 
dition.” It will be found useful for that purpose :—the tone of doctrine is not 
so boldly and distinctly Catholic as we could desire, though it is more than 
enough so to offend ordinary Protestants. 

The grave, wise, and learned Bishop Sanderson’s “ Sermons, two volumes,” 
(Arnold) are preceded by an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. R. Montgomery, 
who accordingly “ acknowledges in all honest truth that the renovating doc¬ 
trines of the cross, the riches of that everlasting covenant of love where the 
heart of the Trinity is revealed as interested with the miracles of salvation, and 
the profound mystery of sanctification, as effected by the energizing work of 
the Spirit, occupy by no means that position in these Sermons which might be 
desired.”—p. xiv. 

Rainbow’s “ Sermon on the Death of the Countess of Pembroke” (Nichols) 
is a fair specimen of the mode of composition usual in the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Harness’s “ l our Sermons on Christian Education” (Rivingtons) are 
impressive and practical discourses introduced with a graceful dedication. 

We are obliged to Mr. Bennett for his second volume of Sermons, (Cleaver) 
which we feel sure will do good wherever it is known. 

Mr. Slade’s “ Plain Parochial Sermons,” vol. iv. (Rivingtons) are not only 
so, but sound, affectionate, and instructive. 

Mr. Merewether’s “ Strictures on Mr. Benson’s Sermons” (Rivingtons) are 
w ritten in the amiable temper and with the clearness of argument, which cha¬ 
racterize his former publications. 

“ Faith, Hope, and Charity,” by Mr, P. Hall (Norman) is the substance of 
sermons preached on “ three Sabbath mornings” to the united congregations 
of the episcopal chapels in Broad Court and Long Acre during the renovation 
of the former; with a long index of the texts, quoted to prove, we presume, the 
scriptural character of the sermons. 

Harte’s “ Practical Sermons” (Rivingtons) are in a thoughtful and serious 
style, and show a strong sense of the difficulties which lie in the way of a con¬ 
sistent course of religion. 

“ The Cloud of Witnesses” is a scries of eloquent discourses by Mr. James 
Anderson, (Rivingtons) written w ith the design of inviting Christians to glorify 
God by the commemoration and imitation of the saints of the Old Testament. 
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themselves somewhat ambiguous. In Mr. Pridden’s “ Richard Morton, 
strange to say, Sunday is apparently called “ the seventh day. ’ 

Among U. S. publications we notice an impressive address of Bishop Ives to 
the General Theological Seminary of the “ Protestant Episcopal” (meaning 
the Catholic Apostolic) “ Church in the U. S.a “ Sermon on Isaiah s Pros¬ 
pects of the Church,” by Bishop Doane ; a “ Pastoral Letter,” by the same; 

« The Journal of the 57th Convention of the Diocese of New Jersey “ Ox¬ 
ford Theology,” an article from the New York Review, which must be very 
gratifying to the parties of whom it speaks ; “The Proceedings of the Board of 
Missions at the first Triennial Meeting,” which are very interesting, and con¬ 
tain valuable information about the Eastern Churches; and “ A Sermon, ’ by 
Dr. Jarvis, on Christian Unity, preached on that occasion, in which we are 
concerned to say that the excellent author defends the Nestorians and Euty- 
chians, though of course upholding the third and fourth General Councils. 

It is encouraging indeed to meet with such pamphlets as Mr. Markland s 
on “ Sepulchral .Memorials of Past and Present Times” (Uivingtons). It is 
dedicated to the President and Members of the Oxford Architecture Society,an 
institution from which we expect much. 

We desire particularly to recommend “ Church Music, or a selection of 
Chants, Sanctuses, and Responses, together with the Litany and Versicles as 
used in the Church Service ; also Psalm Tunes adapted to the authorized Me¬ 
trical Versions, (Burns) by R. Readhead, Organist at Margaret Chapel, 
St. M aryl ebon e.” 

There is a good deal of ability and even strength in “ The Lords Prayer 
contemplated as the Expression of the Primary Elements of Devotion,” by 
Mr. Griffith (Burns), but the language is often more declamatory or dis- 
cussional than suits the gravity of the subject. 

H Every Day Duties, in Letters to a Young Lady,” by M. A. Stodart,” 
(Seeley and Burnside) is a little book of which the tone and spirit are much 
better than the creed. It is a curious instance of the gradual encroachments 
which the light of Catholic truth is making at this moment on doctrinal igno¬ 
rance. Men are seen as trees walking. 

“ A Letter to T. Phillips, Esq. on the Connection between Religion and the 
Fine Arts,” by H. Drummond, Esq. (Fraserj is a pamphlet which will repay 
a careful perusal. 

The excellent object of Mr. Littlehales’s “ Letter on Education” (Stratford- 
on-Avon) is to promote the growing feeling of the necessity of doing something 
of a sound and permanent character for the education of the middle classes. 

Mr. Buddicom’s “ Few Words for the Five Church Societies” (Rivingtons) 
well answers its main object of being useful for “ distribution in country 
parishes.” 

We are glad to see proposals issued for collecting and printing rare or un¬ 
published works or documents, illustrative of the “ History and Antiquities of 
Ireland ” Specimens of works still extant in manuscript, to which attention 
might be turned, are “ The Annals of Kilronan “ The Liber Ilymnorum,” 
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supposed to belong to die Abbey of Iona; “ The Registrum nigrum r.nd Re- 
pertorium viride of Archbishop Alan and “The Registrum Ccenobii omnium 
Sanctorum juxta Dublin." Names may be sent to Messrs. Hodges and Smith, 
21, College Green, Dublin. 

Mr. La Trobe’s “ Scripture Illustrations” (Seeley) is a most splendid book. 
All the more remarkable places of sacred history, from Ararat to the Seven 
Churches, are illustrated with copious extracts from Scripture and travellers of 
every age, and with what is now deemed almost as indispensable, striking 
engravings. 

“The Rhine; Legends, Traditions, History, from Cologne to .Mainz,” by 
Joseph Snow, Esq., is a very elegant, and, to those who have a taste for 
diablerie and such matters, a very amusing work. This peculiar sort of in¬ 
terest, however, is kept up at a great sacrifice of all kinds of religious feeling. 

“Popular Errors explained and Illustrated," by John Tiinbs, parts 1 and 2, 
(Tilt and Rogue) is a book to take up in a leisure hour, and get information 
from on the “ economy of man,” his properties, food, and domestic arts and 
manufactures. 

“ Recollections of the Lakes,” by the author of “ The Moral of Flowers,” 
(Tilt and Bogue) is an elegant volume of poems on natural and religious 
subjects. 

Sir J. Doyle’s “ Miscellaneous Verses” (Saunders and Otley) are vigorous, 
graceful, harmonious, touching poems,—now and then cxtravagating beyond 
the bounds of reverence, and somewhat wanting in severity both of thought 
and composition. 

“ Ragg’s l’oems” (Longman) are interesting, as being the writing of one 
who has raised himself from the situation of a working mechanic to a re¬ 
spectable literary' position. They display considerable poetical talent, deve¬ 
loped upon not very good models ; for instance, the titles of some of his 
former works, “ Incarnation,” “ Deity,” revive a dream of profaneness some 
time passed away, and uncongenial to Mr. Ragg’s nice feelings and natural 
good taste. 

“The Redeemer,” by W. Iloworth,” (Tilt) is a poem of which our limits pre¬ 
clude perhaps as large a notice as it deserves. We have read considerable por¬ 
tions of it with a prejudice against it on account of its length, and feeling the 
want of that peculiar interest which an artificial plot alone can sustain. Rut 
we are forced to acknowledge that it contains much true poetry, and is full of 
good versification and deep religious feeling. 

The “Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and some of the 
adjoining counties,” (Murray) is a curious and interesting little book. It does 
not however discriminate enough between native old expressions, and modern 
corruptions and vulgarisms. 

We should notice with reference to the article in our last number on “ New 
Churches,” that the late alterations in St. .Mary’s, Nottingham, to whieh we 
briefly alluded, are on a very excellent design, and with a decidedly primitive 
aim. This was of course to be expected from Archdeacon Wilkin.-)'s well- 
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known zeal and judgment in church building. What struck us as incon¬ 
sistencies were entailed by the absolute necessity of accommodating an old 
church to modern worship. Snenton Church appears also not so entirely 
destitute of a fourth, or chancel arm, as we had been given to understand. 
Our informant had overlooked an octagonal apsis extending eastward from the 
central tower. We are glad to be able to give Mr. Pugin’s own account of the 
word “Cathedral” in the title appended to his engraving of his “Church” at 
Derby: “ Before I left London for the continent, when I was engraving the views 
of the church, I left the directions for the letter-engraver on a slip of paper, and 
wrote ‘ Cath. Church, Derby/ abbreviating the word ‘ Catholic.' What was 
my astonishment and annoyance to find on my return a few weeks after, that 
he had engraved ‘ Cathedral Church’ instead of i Catholic.’ I immediately 
had the error rectified as well as I could.” It seems, too, Mr. Pugin used his 
best endeavours to prevent the bearings being from north to south. As for 
the position of the edifice, with respect to the old English church close to it, 
we merely meant that, however accidentally and unwillingly, (“ There is a 
divinity that shapes our words, rough hew them how we will,”) the Romanists 
had in fact stumbled upon a situation and attitude which were emblematical 
of their ecclesiastical position. The new Church of Holy Trinity at Black- 
heath has not two tiers of galleries, we are glad to learn, but an organ loft 
above the west end gallery. We will add, that when we spoke of “ the rough 
work of a vestry going on just behind the altar,” we were thinking of the 
ordinary conversation, and half-secular business, such as parish affairs, often 
carried on there; not to speak of the lumber, parts of the warming, lighting, 
or cleaning apparatus, &c., sometimes there kept or thrown aside. We have 
just received notice that the tower of Lee Church, which is in course of build¬ 
ing by Mr. Brown, has been erected according to a plan different from that 
which was at first proposed and to which we alluded, and, as the architect 
informs us, avoiding the errors which we pointed out. 
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